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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


Singeing Machines, BUILDERS OF Calenders for Rolling, 


Glazing, Chasing and 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF Embossing, also Cal- 


Washers, Squeezers, lenders for Moire Fin- 


ish. 
cwmiessssr MACHINERY 


— Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
ieee: Cylinder Drying Ma- 


ehines, Calenders, 
Aniline Agers, Mangles, &e. 
Dyeing Machines, Patent Combination 
Open Soapers, Rolls Made of Cotton 


and Husk, especially 


Continuous Chainless FOR 


Blanket Washers, 


adapted for Soft Fin- 
Color Kettles, ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 

Horizontal or Vertical bility. 


Drying Machines,with Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Copper or Tinned Iron Chilled Iron, Brass 


Cylinders, and Rubber Rolls, 

Electro-deposited 

Automatie Tentering Copper Rolls for all 
Machines, 


Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


i. 
Dampening Machines, Single and Double Cy 
inder Engines. 
Dyeing Machines for Hydraulie Presses and 
Chain Wapps. Pumps. 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING TH" EAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Water and Starch Man- AN D 
gles, 


———— 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
J. S$. Patent, January 15th, 1g01. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery 


YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill. Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins——less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


We Also Build Looms. 








THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 





















Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOr\ 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 























Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 











Write for further particulars 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS, U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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PICKERS, | SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 

DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 
SPOOLERS AND REELS. 








. ) Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


* 


Southern Agent, ... 8S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and ren Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 








Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, || Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, | Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, | Reels, 

Combers, | Looms, 

Railway Heads, | Long Chain 


Drawing Frames, 1 Quilling Machines. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowett-tass, 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, southern Act., charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Single 






Lever 















Ribbed 




























underwear, 


suits, etc., 








and shaped. 

















Rib Knitting Machin 


The illustration 


Improved 


High Speed 


Automatic 


Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ — 


and gents’ ribbed 
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for Welt. 


varying 
inch, 


by 


chine. 


serted walls 
fine fabric. 


ete. 


We build 
Loopers, 


other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Milis 


As well as 


~~ A Complete 


_-—~ Line of Full 


——-" 


Antomatic and: 
1-8 Automatic 


__ Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 E. Cumberland Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A 


Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 


Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 


Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 


Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 


Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 





Ribbers and 
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PLAN OF NASIIITH GOMBERS 


SCALE '4""—1 FOOT. 


1 Sliver Lap Machine. 1 Ribbon Lap Machine. 
1 Set of 6 Nasmith Combers 6 Heads Each 10 1-2" Lap. 


PRODUCTION from 4200 to 5000 Ibs. per week set of 6 


Nasmith Combers 10%" lap as against 
2600 to 2800 Ibs. per week on 8 Heilmann Combers 834" lap. 


SAVING 50% in Floor space. SAVING 


Double the Production “or static, Better Quality 
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“Does This Interest You ?” 
<OML JO pRoisu] suIqoeW YANO, 


STEPHEN Cc. LOWE, 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

TEXTILE MACHINERY and NASIITH’S PATENT COPIBER. 
Send for Catalogues. 186 Devonshire Street, Boston, [lass. 
FULL LINE OF PARTS CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
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| Absolute Efficiency 
rom Bed-Rock Simplicity 





Our WARP-STOP controls 
' TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 





and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 


The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 

When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 


from the comb, thus giving 





















a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 





a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
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SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FORs 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 










oo 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTb. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 

















ogo & 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- 
ing for Cotton. 





JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons.- 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, etc. 
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- MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 


Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS FANS 


For WOOL, pai oaeeas 
COTTON STOCK, eT 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 























Truck Yarn Dryer. 


~~ 2 CARBONIZING, aid 
ani on ee »ck and Wool Dryer. BLEACHINC, "ie, ™ 
OXIDIZINC, CHROMINC and WASHING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Gombe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 


AND UTHER 














Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 


IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 








Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 
and Steam Ropeworks. 
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PERFECT STEAM LUSTERING 


How to Get It—-As Told By Us 


A short but complete description of the best practice in Steam Finishing. Free on request. 


74x18 Steam Finishing Machine 


DURABILITY—EFFICIENCY—CONVENIENCE—ECONOMY 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO Springfield Vermont 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have purchased the Woolen Machinery Business of the 


ATLAS FOUNDRY @ MACHINE Co. 


of Irvington, N. J. 


‘formerly at Newark and Belleville, N. J.), including all the machinery, tools, drawings, patterns, 

etc., used in the manufacture of the 

Parkhurst Burr Pickers, Burr Cylinders, Feed Rolls, Atlas Mixing 
PicKers, Hair Pickers, Dusters, Feeders, etc. 

We have also purchased the business of the 


MILLER PRESS @ MACHINE COMPANY 


of Woonsocket, R. I. 
builders of the ‘* Miller’? Rotary Presses. 


The business of both concerns has been transferred to Worcester, where we shall continue to build 
the machines formerly made by them, in connection with our already large line of woolen and cotton 
machinery. 

All correspondence and parts for repairs should be sent to us at Worcester, Mass. 


Curtis @ Marble Machine Co. 


builders of Wool Dusters, Burr Pickers, Wool Pickers, Fearnaught Pickers, Steel Ring Burr Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls, Gigs, Nappers, Single and Double Shearing Machines, Brushing Machines, Wet Roll- 
ing Machines, Tacking Machines, Worsted Pumicing Machines, Dewing Machines, Steam Lustering 
Machines, E. Gessner and Miller Rotary Presses, Flock Cutters, Gas Singeing Machines, etc., ete. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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uly, 1905, with a business growth to such an extent that more 
room is absolutely necessary. 


A: your service if you will 
Cun or write and I will 


Orie re you with information of details and practical results on 


Bo and cop winding and other machinery that is manu- 
factured here and 


we cPtin touch with the 
requirements 


lways producing 
the work that is 
correct, 


Be ices nothing yoout 


hatis not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


very means are used : ' 
. to The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 


anufacture winders, spoolers, warpers, beamers and other 
textile machinery 


U, to the standard of reputation 


ecured by hard and earnest efforts and guaranted to give 
results satisfactory in every particular. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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co ok ile PIOVIGENCE MMaching U0. 


LAN 


re hl ; 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


‘Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


TSS G6h Bddy St., - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


An Essential to the @mecoe 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. “scvest=er, The Loom Duster 


HARWOOD'S MAGHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 
The Apperly Feeder 


FOR SECOND BREAKER AND FINISHER CARDS. 


Chis machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition 
by the founder of this concern, the late Geo. S. Harwood. To-day there are about 
15,000 machines of our construction running in this country and Canada. We have 

greatly improved the machine. It is to-day an efficient, positive and up-to-date feed, 

ind we can offer manufacturers the choice between the Kemp Positive Geared 


Traveler and the Standard Traveler with all other recent improvements 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & Son, 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


561] 


SINGLE AND ‘DOUBLE 1} FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls, Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 
20 ft. diameter. Heavy Transmission Machinery, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 



















| The American 


WROUCHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clarnps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts” 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Senne Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 







Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


The American Pulley Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 





29th and Bristol Streets, PA, 
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“STEEL MIXTURE” 
BOILER DOOR ARCHES» FIRE BOX BLOCKS 
se) pc]e| aoe = ane 


i ee 
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“MANUF'D BY “& “®ieen 


MCLEOD & HENRY CO. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITEO TROY N™ USA 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND GAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. . . 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES 


SAVES 
75% in Labor. 
380% in Winding. 
Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
No Friction. 
No Tangling. 
CAPACITY 
50 to 700 Ibs per batch. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Fo or ae i, Slubbing, Cm and Silk, 
Builders nd Wa 


arp Mercerizin 
or “ _— Stock Cotton, Wool, Vaste — Rags. 


“ Garments Underwear, Hosie ry and 
Biachines “ Sulphur Colors—Raw Stock, Skein ok Hosiery. 


RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 


CAPACITY 
200 to 1000 Ibs per batch. 


SAVES 


50% in Labor besides Steam and 

Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- =f 

ible. Leaves stockinperfectcon- "*= 
’ dition 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, Inc. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 4S Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


i latest Catalogue - . 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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“90th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool 
_, and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 





Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 


VentilatingFans, 
Bleachers. 





GEARED TRAVELER. __ 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 


Improved Web Feed. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING 
AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY. 


(3th AND WESTMORLAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 599. 


ea | SOME 


LOCKWOOD, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of ali deseriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 







SS Sm 


« ~~ . ———- 
Y Ltt fe fA N 


b Cotton Dryer. 

Ye @ §f ‘A 2 

s Ort teetioe - al Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 
wc. =r. = Ww YT 


ool 
we ' oad 4%. . Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
7h AE ae ing Machines, 





Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Wapping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at low prices. 





WARPING MILL WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER. 
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p = =™ McClellan Oil Purifier 


rc ee 


MN UL 





Lessen Your Repairs. 


by using pure oil. 


Decrease Your Oil Bill 


by using this device. 


iT PURIFIES-NOT FILTERS. 
SOLD ON TRIAL. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


One of many testimonials: 

Gentlemen :—The Oil Purifier which you furnished the Centre 
Market in this City about four years ago has done all you claimed 
for it and has effected a saving of at least 50 per cent. in our oil bills. 

The machine has fully paid for itself,and I cheerfully recommend 
it to all users of oils on Engines, Very respectfully, 

H. BOESCH, 
Sec’y Board of Examiners of Steam Engineers, Washington, D. C. 
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PATTERSON, GOTTFRIED & HUNTER, Limited, 


Machinery, Metals, Hardware, Tools and Supplies, 
146-150 Centre Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 

















SPINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 





MACHINE 
Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 
R. I. 













RABBETH 
SPINDLES 
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P. @® C. GARNETT, Ltd. 


ST on tate Wharfe Works, Cleckheaton (Yorks), England 





ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


The **Garnett’’ Machine or Waste Opener 


Also The GARNETT Patent Knot-Breaker or Preparer. 


For preparing waste for the Garnett Waste Openers, breaking knots and other hard 
substances, old ropes, bagging, etc. No waste puller should be without this 
most valuable machine which saves the fine clothing of the Garnett Machine. 


Original makers of Garnett or saw-tooth wire, in best Swedish Iron, and Cast 
Steel, with points hardened by electricity. .... Burr Rollers, Breasts for 
Woolen Cards, Lickerin Rollers, Rag Machines. 


When You Buy 


or build new machinery, consider 
the utility of DUST PROOF OIL 
HOLE COVERS. 


The Reason Is Obvious 
POSTAL WILL BRING SAMPLE AND CATALOG 


Ww. & S&S. F. TUCKER, HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS, 


eee BUILDERS OF ... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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Barney Compound Ventilating Fans are con- 
ceded to be the most effective and econom- 


ical Fans for Ventilating, Purifying and Drying 


They force out all impur- 











WE WILL BE GLAD, DUR- hs rae 
ities and draw in the pure, 










ING THIS MONTH, TO SEND health-giving air with small- 





OUR FAN EXPERT. FREE OF est consumption of power. 
N EXPERT, tE 









Unequalled for use in dry 






‘HARGE, TO ANY MILL IN : . . 
CHA rooms for increasing the 






NEW ENGLAND, TO CONSULT drying capacity, and in dye 








cec 7 yr “xpe j r > 
REGARDING ANY VENTILAT- houses for expelling loose 






steam. No more condensa- 








ING OR DRYING PROBLEM. . 
tion, 













BARNEY VENTILATING FAN 


Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 


WORKS 









cet JACKSON 
BELT-LACGER 


as the best equipped Textile Mills, 
Cotton Mills and Woolen Mills are 
doing—it pays to be able to lace a 6” 
belt in less than 3 minutes at a cost 
of one cent—larger belts in propor- 
tion.— The Jackson Belt Lacer will 
do it—and do it in such a way that 
the belt can be connected or discon- 
\ : s nected, shortened or lengthened in a 
few seconds. Catalog. 


Vw BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINECO. 


Formerly the DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. and 52 Broadway, New York. 
E. A. Kinsey & Co., Cincinnati, O.; Charles H. Besley & Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Colcord Machy Co., St. 
Agents: ; 


















Louis, Mo. Foreign Agents: Selig, Sonnenthal & Co., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. ; Wilh, Sonnenson 
& Co., Malmo, Sweden ; Jean Braun, Moscow, Russia; Teodoro Koelliker, Milan, Italy; J. Lambercier & Co., 
Geneva, Switzerland: R. 8S. Stockvis & Son, Rotterdam, Holland. 
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tal and vertical. Pressu r 
e Hydr 
o-Extra 
ctor 


Horizon 
enstocks. 1 F 
or Extracti 
ing Water From Cloth 


{ron Flumes and P 
Rotary Fire Pumps- 
centrifugal Ppumps- 
Head Gate Apparatus. 
s Water wheel Regulators. 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RAKE 


Ohe “STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 
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Fulling Mulls, Cloth Washers, 
WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 


MASS. 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


Sa & S4 CENTRE S’T., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Machines to Print 
Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 


Machines to 
Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 
measure. 

Marks piece numbers on 
each package. 


TO TT FP ey 


A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 





rotors 


Stand for the Best in 
Material and Workmanship 
That [Money Can Buy. 


We do not attempt to meet low prices by 
using inferior material and workmanship 
and by manufacturing in large quantities. 


Their economy does not begin and end 

Watson Vertical Motors Driving Extractors. with their purchase. It lasts as long as 

they are in operation. It is not in low first cost but in efficiency, durability, 
economy in operation and lack of necessity for repairs. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Mechanical Appliance Co., Factory, Milwaukee, Wis 


New York Office Cleveland Office Chicago Office St. Louis Office 
39 Cortlandt St. 316 Electric Bldg. 1030 Old Colony Bidgy’ 1101 Chemical Bldg. 
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@The appearance of your goods will be greatly enhanced by the use of 


KRaumagraph Trade Mark Stamps 


They are made in all colors, including silver and gold. 


q They are ine xpensive, simple and are speedily affixed to the goods. 
{No machinery, ink, paint or powder i is required. 
«Will give a cle ar, uniform impression on all classes of Woolens, 
Cotton Goods, Silks, Knit Goods, etc. 

Write for Samples. 


KAUMAGRAPH CoO., 1560 5th Ave., New York. 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 


Mycock, an English cotton manu. 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 
ww 
Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & co. S53 INDIA ST., BOS TON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
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Bes! Patent Sleam Rotary loth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 


THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 


Woonsocket Jlachine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I, 
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The Bell System of 
Humidification 


Produces and automatically maintains throughout the 
year the uniformity of conditions that every textile man- 
ufacturer desires and now finds it so hard to realize. 
These conditions he can never get by squirting steam or 
water into his rooms and trusting to luck. 

The whole trend of modern manufacturing is toward 
trusting more in the machine and less inthe man, For 
this reason all auxiliary apparatus should be as nearly 
automatic as is possible. 

The Bell Humidifier delivers air carrying moisture 
as aqueous vapor, justas it is found in nature, which 
moistens thoroughly and uniformly. Being SELF- 
REGULATING, it does not keep on moistening when 
further moistening is useless or harmful. 


BELL PURE AIR © COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, eee NEW YORH, N. Y. 


AITON MACHINE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


GARDINER C. SriMs, President. 1 ee 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice President. Factory . 
ARTHUR S. BEVEs, Sec. and Treas. HARRISON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Cabling and Insulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres, JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building, 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





- »« « SOLE IMPORTERS OF ... 


ASA LEES c& CoO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 











inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. - ers of Leather ae Machinery, etc., etc. 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Every > GRNSSEM FEES, easiee. 

Description of Looms, ete. , ee ve COE SREN® & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow one eh in oa 

Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. : JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 













vf ; aaediak ena ae : ; | GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 
ee a = - nt Sel eel ona : BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
us é ue ee : ardenec n¢ em pere ee . HS 50.. > 8s 
‘ Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, ee en en eee 


Worsted, etc. 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. | Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


2 | COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, ete. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION 


166 DEVONSHIRE STREET (ftom 58) BOSTON, MASS. 


Contractors for Concrete Work for Textile Mill Build- 
ings, Dye Houses, Bleacheries, Tanks, Etc. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 










EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Eurepe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in opecation, trans- 
mittin rom ONE TQ 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300seta Merri- 
mack . Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass., 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 84sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 
sets. Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 































Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vuleanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edg-s. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, Warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, hanagsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT-About one- 
half pound per inch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—-Su 
perior to any other can. 







































Smith & Winchester? 
Co., So. Windham, Cona., 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sets. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, So. Windham, Conn., 
20 sets, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mass., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bos 
ton, Mass , large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pecifie 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newiton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















Also Manufacturers of 


— HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
} IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. /. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, TET Ee FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE tor 


cé + . 7 oe * a . aa 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the World. 
The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST AWARDS In 


this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “*T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements- 


J. S&S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg. ATLANTA, CGA. 


North Chelmsford bn and ateciner | 
Machine & Supply Co. 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Est. 1832, ill 


Successors to No. Chelmsford Supply Co., 1897. . . ¥ pat 
MANUFACTURER OF 


a Fe * EPG 5 
Ball Winders, Quillers, Jack Spoolers, Wool Vy A: ' Sewing 


Openers, Reels and Special Machines from Va) > 
rigy) Machines 


Drawings or Patterns. 
WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES. : 


Leather Belting, Worsted Aprons, Fallers, & No. 3—Portable 
Brushes and Comb Circles. Repairing, Cov- Foet-Power 
ering, Turning, Bossing and Refluting, Rotary Sewing 

Drawing and Spinning Rollers a Specialty. Machine. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
: Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works atthe 
« Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 


atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs 
We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- Drying achnain a wit os of the diterems 
ening Plants, and Seaife Water vo By, Pr y 


Filters re: Bel be seen in actual opera- finishing processes in textile mills. 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of theU.S. Apparatus designed to One Oa See 


yee a nl 207 agg it gt ob DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Illustrated Catalogue. Salem, Mass., U. S.A. 


UE USA LSU Sooo ee esesceecocososoooes 
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“ The Best Machine 


: | on the Market.” - | | MN ia , HALTON 


m + . ——_ , = 
i =U Mm - = : Original Fine Index Machines 
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Single Lift, Double Lift, 
FS Double Cylinder, Rise 
| and Fall, Crossborder, 


a> THOMAS HALTON’S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and € Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 








| £ Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
: Cylinder Motion. egoqrenautirey 
” = es H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. Alexander & Garsed, 


Charlotte, N.C, 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rorganes, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 











ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 








L. B. BRAINERD, F. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres‘t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 












New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 





Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 











LL. F..FALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 













SEWING 





MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 





50-IN. MACHINE 







DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 







PAPER 
SLITTING 
MACHINES 


WALPOLE, MASS. 
U. S.A. 
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T. 6. Entwistte Company 


Card Grinders 


TRAVERSE WHEEL 
AND LONG ROLL 
Particular Attention Paid to 


Repairing Grinders of All Kinds +e 
and Makes >, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Agent: Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 





The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS., 





















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metalic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


























WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 










WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 













Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brewn Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., ra. 





DOUBLING AND TACKING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 














R. H. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, a9. fl y re 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery, ©. Bickelhaupt t Skylight Works 


Sole Manufacturers of 
G. B. TRADE MARK SPECIALTIES. 











For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 
New Screws made and old ones 


repair bh 
paired and thoroughly case-hardened SELF-LOCKINC SCUTTLE OPEN ER. 
anne aoe parts ove ee d hey mete: kin Skyligh 
description made hange Gears, 5-8 anc r ; ‘ 
L4inoh pitch kept on hand, All finds of new Fluted Rol. Skylight Lift and Skylights 


lers, for Combs, Gills, Dra win nd inni 
old ones. Improved Rael Soceties nie ee Established 1869. Sepa eer geeeneeate. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILA., PA. 243-245 N. 47th Street, - NEW YORK. 
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100 101 
SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment | 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 


i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


“American Pioneer” 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 


ate especially adapted for use in 
Rigid Handy TEATILE MILLS 
because the frames will not absorb oil, 
Light Low consequently lint will not stick to them 
List MANUFACTURED BY 
Un- ’ Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
High 
breakable Discount Philadelphia, Pa. 


For sale by supply houses throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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-i a 


STIRLING CONSOLIDATED 
BOILER CO. 


Successors to the Plants and Water Tube Boiler Business of 


THE STIRLING CO. THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO. 
Barberton, Ohio. Mansfield, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Stirling,” “A and T Horizontal” 
and “Cahall Vertical” 


Water Tube Boilers 


Superheaters and Stokers 


WORKS GENERAL OFFICE 
Barberton, Ohio, and Mansfield, Ohio. Trinity Building, New York 
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Entire Outéits for New Mills, or small at odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 


ANYTHING ficou" 
‘mtorr ” I Mill Supplies. 


AS HW ORT H BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 
FRALI, RIVER, MASS. 
SS i. ls. TEBBETS «c Co., 
Locke’s Mills, Me. 


Thread Ss e O O L SS 
and Slik made from one piece, 


up to6"longands dia, 
We arelocated in the best white birch region. 
satisfy the most particular customers, 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Our work and prices seem to 
We can give any finish desired. Estimates 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


ate ot SPINDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 


Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc, 


ELMER, SALEM CO., . MN. J: 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery 
Special Machinery. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 


Our G 


Raw Hide trot 
Loom 


Pickers 


Excel in HIDE Quality. 


We use only lime-cured buffalo 
hides in our raw hide pickers, and 
every hide is warranted by the 
curers to be absolutely sound and 
of the best quality. We use no 


Especially for the Textile Trade. 


inferior hides for any purpose, so Ke 23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 


that the hide quality of our piek- 
ers is the best it is possible to 


secure. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
Saco, Me. 


Formerly LOOM PICKER COMPANY 


‘ Paper 
A Mas Specialties, 
Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 


Manillas, 
and 
Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 


SilK Papers, 


JOHN B. DEWSNAP & CO. -. 3 CEDAR, STREET 


IMPORTERS OF HICH GRADE OLIVE OiLs 


Yellow and Green Olive Oil, also Olive Oil Foots. We guarantee all our oils Pure 


Olive Oil, Samples and guotations furnished on request 
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BLEACHING : RABBING 
BLEACHING ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘meee 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINGTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


AVO GR A Daxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS., 

Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. foie, Asents 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 


Have you seenthe NEW PROTECTOR TI, 
for PIN TICHETS? 


Its the 2 Niagara “Pin veto ol PE Pa — 
=, 


The na 8 - ued oa device fo <A re aoe a oa m ne * be 
Tickets. "pr ugers. Pr ote the Ask us 
them. 


NIACARA CLIP CO., - 38 Park Street, New <i 
THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, _ 


. Made of paper and wood, 
ee Needs no covers,_ 
Their uost ; Will not split “N 


or warp; 


In Freight Not liable to break Q— HAITEL BROTH cota 
. BOX SHOOKS and StLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD, MA35 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Parkhurst Burr Pickers 
Cock Spur Feed Roll Mixing Pickers 
Steel Ring Double Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Single Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Cylinders 


Self Feeds for Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, ete. 


Mill and Machine Brushes, for Textile, Paper Mills. 


The Brown Cotton Gin Co., New London, Conn. 


Established 1846 Catalogue on Application. Incorporated 1869 
Edward T. Brown, Pres. and Treas. George T. Brown, Sec. and Asst. Treas. 

























Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saver 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


srnarnrarorerererererernrerereterDrerOrerDrm ON OIS OI aONIOIEIO OTN EDY 
NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST-, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


; SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
J ececoresennenennesnennnieieeniaiiathaaiaaiiinantimuenedt 






























This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durabllity, . Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 1n Labor. Makes No Waste Whatever. 


Requires but Little Power to Operate, 
Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing In its Natural Condition. 


Built 






JOHN W. FRIES 


WINSTON ~ SALEM,N.C. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


NONE BETTER THAN THAT AFFORDED BY FIRE BUCKETS 
FILLEO WITH CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
It does not evaporate. It doesnot become foul. It has no effect 
upou iron, It does not freeze atlow temperatures, It is 
endorsed by Insurance Underwriters. 
The Solvay Process Co.’s Calcium Chloride is the best, its 
freezing point being 54 below Zero, Fahr. 


CARBONDALE CHEMICAL CO., - CARBONDALE, PA. 





Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. 8. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 













Ashiaeis 
= — ae e- 









em 


Stree 
CARD ROLL. 
Mill and Machine Brushes 
For Textile, Paper Mills, Ete. 
Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. 


Siu Oe 
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G6he Hussong Dyeing [Machine 


Patented Nov. 6,1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29, 1904. 


Aa PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 


ite American Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St, Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


Dyeing Machine 








Longitudina! Sectional View, showing the circuiation of 
dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 























No Friction on the Material, 




















THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 








U. 8S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 


DoT a EIS wae . 

















tins YORAM 





Dyes Raw Stock 


or 
Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition. for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


— 
_ 


te fot 















stg 


















































The Machine may be seen in operation by ‘ 
applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 37°. &- 
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| SEVERIN HEUSCH, Aachen, Germany, 


Specialist in the Manufacture of 
i 


Spirals and Ledger Blades for Shearing Machines 


of all kinds. The oldest Cloth = 
—— = Shewring Knife Mfr. in Germany. | 


American Agents Wanted. 

































Che Eane Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Steaming Basket 


“| MADE WITH OR WITHOUT WOODEN SHOES AS REQUIRED 


| Adapted to withstand the severe test of steaming better 
— than any other basket, as it is constructed of such materials, 
and in such a manner as to be unaffected by steam, heat or 
moisture. 
The steadily increasing demand for the Lane Patent 
Steaming Basket demonstrates the trath of our claims. 


) W. T. LANE & BROTHER 


MANUFACTURERS 
Formerly located at Port Chester, N. Y. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


/ DIXON’S a 


; 
i ‘ 

| tal doce Res ele ween Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
: 

} 













For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
)-J s “ J 
CS Ts a of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Send for circular. 





W. H. BROWN, ““worchstin, mass.” 


’ ABSOLUTELY PURE 
, DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, “ino Unironm. 
E Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
4 AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
I Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., *“‘barcabecenia; PENN. 





















TEX TILE MANURPACTURER S 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 


sanded I. S. ROOFING samssianevre 


Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J. 
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ASHES ELEVATOR 
Enclosed in Dust-Proof Casing 
installed for Crucible Steel Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








Ashes are brought to elevator in a hand car (In- 

dustrial Track System furnished by us) and de- 

livered to steel bin of one railroad car capacity. 
Let us send you special information on this 


subject. Write to. 


THE LINK-BELT ENCINEERINC CO. 
Philadelphia 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
49 DeySt. Park Bidg. The Link-Belt Mchy. Co. 













TO USERS OF 





AUXILIARY POW ER. 


THE HUMPHREY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH IS WHAT YOU NEED. 


We also Manufacture Turbine Water Wheels, Rotary Fire Pumps, 
and a full line of Mill Supplies. Correspondence Solicited. 


HUMPHREY MACHINE COMPANY, HEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
















We have doubled 
the life of a Duck 
Mill BasKet. 
We now cover the rims of our oblong 
baskets with our PATENTED METAL 


TOP which is put on over the duck 
INSTEAD OF LEATHER. 


You cannot afford to buy any other Duck 


Basket. 


Morris @ Co., Groveville, N.J. 


















Mill 


Most Efficient ana 
Economical Power 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close if 
Regulation and Noiseless Oper- iP 
ation. Send for Catalogue. 
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Wittiam Severs & Co., tncosen 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—_— 


Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


ont Nig f ie 
ce 
ne “SELLE fF 
4 DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS 
ae Cn Paes oe eye, INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


and all most approved appliances for the 


RS +} | MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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WHY DON’T YOU DRY CLOTH FASTER? 
It costs no more for labor to dry at a speed of 150 yards 
per minute than at 50 yards. Then why not increase your 
production without increasing your pay roll? The Cell 
Dryer does it! It will dry the heaviest cloth made at 1-0 
yards a minute, and it does not take much room to do it. 
It is just a question of using enough cells. Remember 
that a Cell Dryer 16 feet long will do the work of a can 
dryer 110 feet long. Write to 15 State Street, Boston, for 


suggestions on your own work. 


VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


———- THE —— 


ag RUUD aL 


Patartns-nlighe sali LY. THE..BES#E. 


TT aUNY: Ve UE Clam als aaalH a 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
FIRST COST THE ONLY COST. 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO. 


Key ee OL eres 25) Gia ae ee koe 


as | ren 


, eats Sarees eames 


S 


¥ —ae 
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OIL 


The various kinds of woolen goods made, varying as they do 
in-texture, etc., call for varied treatment. No one wool oil 
is adapted to all kinds of wool any more than one machinery 
oil is adapted to all kinds of machinery. Hence, to meet this 
diversity of requirements, we make various grades of Breton 
Oil. Every brand, however, possesses the same fundamenta! 
efficiency. So, in ordering, kindly state what you make, and 
the proper oil will be supplied. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 


I35 Front St., New York. 
Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 


ii THIS 
YEG TRADE-MARK 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 

mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 

fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 

standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 

hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 

like iron, They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 

Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw HideCo., S*349°5* 


MORRIS & WALES PHILA 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS ‘ie 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS "2-332" 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


‘ the only filter which exceeds its guarantew. 
’ Br % = ; ' saab se? 234 ; 
a+ Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


nai Eltreth Gravity Filter. 1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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: CONVEYING AND COAL 
A Matter of Profits HANDLING MACHINERY 


Write 

‘ for 
ery ; et Catalog 
of Ss | and 
Every 


Informa- 


Descrip- tion, 


tion, 


Bad air, sluggish employees—sluggish em- 

ployees, increased expense. Bad ventilation, 

bad finance. Ventilate with our simple, easy 

working, Sash Operating Devices. Shifts with Cable Railways Industrial Railways 

ease 1 or 100 sash. Hoisting Engines Gravity Railways 
Write for Catalog B-V. “ Grab’? Buckets Coal Crushers 


Burnham Hitchirgs-Pierson Co. 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th St., N. Y. 
Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Bldg. 


MONONGAHELA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York Office, 120 Liberty St. 
Monongahela, Pa. 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


, 
i! 
i 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


a 


cP) YOM, SED ! 


haar 
: eae 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


oe -: 


4 


= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. svecessors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 


4 


——— 
=a + 
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Two Loo Kk Ss 


Yhe man who finally orders a 


LEVIATHAN BELT 


we mean aman who hitherto has thought leather or rubber the only “sure 
enough” best belt, thereafter views the belting question in two directions. He 
looks back with regret at the lot of beits he has turned into junk, and sold as 
such, and he looks forward to a permanent retirement from the junk industry 
by the aid of a belt that will last as long as two, three or four of the best belts 
we ev - had. A booklet that never fails to interest the practical mechanic, for 
the usking. 









buasthas a Sole Manufacturers 


12th AND CARPENTER STS., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Pearl St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 





by 
i Hee 


fe oy MAIN BELTING COMPANY 












eB Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
~ Brooms, Mill pearate Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
K. W. Murphey & Co. 


Fire Pails, Shears and 
Mi 
core and MIT] Supplies 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
1842-46 CERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 


rimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. w& ww 





WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric. 








i The Cambria Shafting & Machine Works, 
kes | 

















Manufacture as a Specialty Kicin'’s 
Patent Priction Pulleys, taj © RR Controls Night 
able Self-Oiling Bearings, aS 4 Watchman. 
ea Universal Belt Carriers, nt = = Allowance made for 
Coens OO hat old clocks. 
\ RS 
ad SR Cz T. NANZ & CO., 
hes Plans made 127 Duane St., N. Y. 














and estimates fur 
nished for fitting out 
factories complete with every- 
thing required for the transmission 
ol power 
CHAS. C. KLEIN, 
Engineer, Millwright and General Machinist, 
Marshall St. below Cambria. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
——— 

















CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


Write f 
rMaelivered prices. H, F, LEWIS & €0., Lid 


316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


t<[ 









Established 1836. 


THOMAS BURKHARD, 
494-496 FLUSHING AVE,, BROOKLYN, K. ¥. 






WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS 
AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishin Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, ‘Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust. 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 




















Manufacturer of all kinds of COPPER WORK for DYE 
HOUSES and PHARMACUETICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most eflective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other iinpurities 
in the atmosphere, 





Loose Steam. 









It is time to think how the loose steam in the 
dye house is to be removed during the cold 
weather that is coming. 





The Berry Wheel does it most effectually. 







It is also unsurpassed for use in drying. A. HUN BERRY, 


23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLO THIN G 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, . . ° ° BOSTON, MASS. 
















FIRST CLASS MILLS USE ARE You IN NEED OF ie 


LOWELL CRAYONS Bigot, 


WHy? Si Naat Dawe on 


They are Worth their Cost. WOOD,ZINC & HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 





Will you try our Samples? Waits eas Oy aA & 119 S.4 =St re et 
LOWELL CRAYON CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur'rs  Roweeenmeticl Te ae ee 2.6 







Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 





KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO.. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


Por PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 







SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
# COMPANY, 
see” SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St., 

Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 







Represented in ihe South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


‘ 
Increase Efficiency and Re- 





\ duce Cost of Operation. 

, Power Specialty Company, 
| : BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 
CLOTH CUTTING MACHINERY 
; i Adapted to All Textiles ;—-COTTONS, SILHS, LINENS, WOOLENS. 


a > Made by 


JAMES A. CAMERON, 


Fourth Avenue and Baltie St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEAR SIR: 
Every manufacturer has his own particular 
problems. If yours happen to be in any way 












related to Cloth Cutting, let me help you solve 
them. That is my business. 

Perhaps your methods are perfect, perhaps 
not, 

You can know all I know for the asking. 


Very respectfully yours, 





MODEL B—A CLOTH SPLITTER. JAMES A. CAMERON. 


I 
Souk space L/ <I | Something New! 
-_— ee +s Natural Gas as 


Fuel for Mills. 


Inseveral sections of the Southwest along the 

















Economy 
Steel 

Tiering 

Machines 




















there are points where cotton mills could be 
located to particularly good advantage for the 
following reasons : — 












Also Saves 
TIME, 

LABOR and 

Damaged Stock 


Natural gas can be had at a nominal cost. 

Cotton is grown in surrounding territory. 

Liberal inducements will be given to secure 
good mills. 

Good labor conditions. 

The very best markets for finished product. 


















Write to-day for particulars, Our new book- 
let entitled ‘‘ Opportunities ’’ sent free. 


Write for 
Deseriptive 
Pamphlet 
‘loday, 


Economy Engineering Company, 


58-64 N. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


















II. SCHULTER, 


Industrial Commissioner, 
FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
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American Textile Specialty Mach. Co. 


363-373 Rider Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Near. 138th St. Station, N. Y.C. R. R.) 


Never Slip 
Cop Spindles 








Prevents broken cops, 


smashes, waste, imper- 










fect goods and all the 







The prevention of filling shuttle troubles with 
i *O! oO 
waste is assured by their cop filling. 


Sc. 






















U.S. Patent Nos. 





778,851 and 790,611. 


Already demonstrated by practical tests by anumber of representative mills. 


Never Slip Cop Tubes 


Valuable improvements embodied in our new “Never Slip Cop 
Tubes,” if used in combination with our Expanding Cop Spindles 
guaranteed. 


Longer life to the tubes. 

More marketable looking cops. 
Easier handling by the operatives. 
Better finished product. 

Saving in labor costs 

And in waste and shrinkage. 


Particularly adapted to long cops, and gratifying results ob- 
tained. Ona test of 200 looms in one of the largest mills in the 
country 


<—s A saving of an average of $100.00 per day was made. 
SEND FOR PRICES, PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


Paten 
applied 
for. 
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‘TELPHERAGE 


in handling all kinds of ma- 
terial lays special claim to 
economy of operation. One 
man can control the loading, 
hoisting, conveying and un- 
loading. Obstructions hereto- 
fore considered insurmount- 
able easily overcome. 


Shall we outline plan 


- : for tts application 
Electric Hoist, 3,000 lbs. capacity, 60 feet per minute. / 2 
Travels at 600 feet per minute. Installed for the Sayles to your plant ° 


Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. I 





Write for Booklet 53. 


UNITED TELPHERAGE DEPARTMENT, 
THE DODGE COAL STORAGE COMPANY. 


PHILADELPHIA—Hunting Park Ave. and P. & R. Ry. PitrsBuRGH—1501-2 Park Bldg. 
New YORK—49 Dey Street. BosToN—164 Federal Street. 
CuHICAGO—39th Street and Stewart Avenue. PORTLAND, ORE.—309 McKay Bldg. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


IS THE 


EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND 


Absolutely free from Mineral Oils, Saponifies Perfectly, Odorless, Pure White and Stainless.{] Washes out Perfectly and 
Easily. Great Economy Guaranteed in its Use. Write for samples, prices and full particulars 


. FOR COTTON, AND 
Elliot Cloth | ctxcuss writs, The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co.. 
;LEACHERIES. PRIN HAMILTON, Oo. 
Folder and | yoecstere 7 ge= 


Measurer MANUFACTURED BY 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54'g Hermon St., Worcester, Mass 


Send for Circular, 


SiLK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
BUILDERS OF THE 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. Extamilton=-Corliss FEingine. 
Allentown Reed. Harness Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 
1. A. HALL & CO. and Mill sesely Co., New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
Allentown, Pa. St. Louis Office, 317 Security Building. 


Paterson, N. Jd. 
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Reducing Valves 

Pump Pressure Regulators 
Pump Governors 

Belt Shifters 


Rheostat Regulators 
Automobile Engines 

RECULATOR Balanced Valves 
co Damper Regulators 


and other devices for regulating pres- 


sures of steam, air and water. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. Write for our Chbaboaie, 









New Lug Strap 


No boring of holes in Pick- 
ing Stick. Positively will 
not burn out. No lost pow- 
er, no stretching. Easily 
adjusted, saves time and 
smashes. 


W.H. Kelley & Co. 


1850 Perkiomen Ave. 
READING, - - PA, 















Honest Rating 


HAS HELPED TO BUILD UP THE 
ENVIABLE REPUTATION OF 
OUR MOTORS AND GENERATORS 














YALE @ TOWNE 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


are so constructed that all strains are carried 
on steel, Another point that gives it populari- 


ty is its portability. Hangit anywhere current 







is available, wire it,@nd put it to work. 






Our Form I Motor, built for 3 to 90 H. P. 


It is a simple hoist, too. Few parts, and 


each part strongly and carefully made. 







Then it’s simple to operate. 

















Just the thing for loading and unloading in 


WE offer you Expert Advice 
on Electric Drive in 


Textile Mills. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J. 


the shipping department. 















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE-—SOMETHING NEW 








YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., 


9-15 Murray Street 
NEW YORK. 












BRANCH OFFICES IN 16 LEADING CITIES. 
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This Trade mark on every package. There is only ON E 
- — 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 
We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Aibany Grease 
TT 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with au Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
the only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 


bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 
and g rive particular part of machinery on which the same is to 
be used. 


a ADAM COOK’S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U. S.A. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 


GOULDS POWER 
PUMPS 
For EVERY SERVICE 
Containing valuable information about PUMPING is yours for the asking. 
THR GOoOuLDsS MFG. COxn«s 
Works and Main Offices: SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


16 Murray Street, NEw YORK. 8 Oliver Street, BosTon. 
22 No. Canal Street. CHICAGO. 318 Bessemer Bldg., PITTSBURG. 


New Retford Textile 
wecvecmwve MONON Retest 


Oldest in Hmerica .. 
Most ZGomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Eslueators PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 


ee AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk ARATION AND WEAVING, 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, D E S l G N l N G , K N I T T { NG 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 


1DPos-G. 


Day Classes open October 2nd, 1905. CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
Evening Classes open October 9th, 1905. 


Address 
Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year book and other information, address New Bedford Textile School 


AD PINE STS., 
E. W. France, Director, BROt) {DELPHIA NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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20 to 40 ene mee of 
On The Same toe +. % fuel escapes in 


your boiler plant is 


l B | equipped with a 
Old Belts a a 


Economizer. 


Place a thermometer in the flue leading 
from the boiler and you will find a tem- 
perature of 500° to 600° F., according to 
conditions of your plant. About half of 
this heat could be saved by an Economizer, 


gases 


Those who used 


which at the same time would largely in- 

BAR B FLT f) R ESS | N C crease the capacity of the boiler piant, 

take care of load fluctuations, decrease the 

amount of black smoke and prevent most 

of the impurities of the feed water from 

eighteen years ago are using it yet— entering the boiler, : Write for our BOOK 

; . " : ‘-TW,” on Boiler Economy, and ask also 

on the same old belts. for our Catalog of Fans for Mechanical 
Draft and other purposes. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., 


An easy and practical way for you to Rintiemnaiia 00-4 
. . . wan, N. Y. 


learn WHY this is true would be to 


SOLE BUILDERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


send a 2c. stamp for a testing sample. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co.,, 
ALBANY, N. Y 
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General Electric Compan 


Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


‘ 
" 
* 
1 
} This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 


Sales Offices in 


Mill Power Office, ; ; rae 

84 State St., Boston Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. all large cities. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 
| PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFPICE, Empire Building. 

























SWEET & DOYLE, 


Mill Furnishers 
COHOES, 2 . * 2 N. Y. 


The New S-H JACK SPOOL 


(Patent applied for.) 


The Only Perfect Jack Spool Made. 
Practically Indestructible. 
Steel Heads, but Solid. 
Note Construetion— 
The Barrel acts as the Gudgeon. 
No Loose Heads. 
Write for Prices. 















er ST, 









A. G. THURSTON & SON, init enas 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers _BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY| (™4.BUCKLEY) Gun Mill. Patterson. N.J. 







eal “ Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
Sete made ef Renecking, Refluting, — and RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
ap a vate oo Flyers Repaired and Fitted Flax, Woolen and Wor ted Machinery. 
Teoteneed os ~——< pr eeeneeny Spindles Straightened Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


WICKES 


Vertical Water Tube 
BOILERS 




















COETZE’S 


Elastic Copper 
Gaskets 


“Hah. asf 
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Monthly Comment. 


The Hosiery Manufacturers’ Convention. 


The earnest efforts of those who believed 
that the value of the Southern Manufactur- 
ers’ Association would be greatly enhanced 
by making it the nucleus of a national associ- 
ation, were well rewarded by the attendance 
and interest shown in the meetings in Phil- 
adelphia last month. It was not to be ex- 
pected that an organization of this character 
would immediately fulfil its mission. There 
are a great many people that like to wait and 
see what an association of this sort amounts 
to. Most people are rather skeptical and 
hold back. 

The knitting trade has never developed the 
convention idea to any extent and many 
manufacturers that have been successful in 
their own affairs felt they were able to get 
along without the aid of any association and 
failed to see what good it could do them. 
There was, however, a sufficiently large at- 
tendance to indicate that a sincere effort 
will be made to accomplish the ends which 
many believe can be attained. There is cer- 
tainly an opportunity for much good work 
to be done as the result of co-operation and 
a better acquaintance and knowledge of each 
other among hosiery manufacturers. 

The principal value of trade conventions 
lies in the opportunity to become acquainted 
and the better feeling that personal acquain- 
tance with one’s competitors makes possible. 


The real work of such associations must be 
done by its executive officers and commit- 
tees. 

This hosiery association has undertaken 
a line of work different from any one of the 
other important textile associations. Both 
associations of cotton manufacturers con- 
fine themselves almost entirely to the discus- 
sion of technical subjects, with occasional pa- 
pers on foreign markets, etc., but make no 
attempt at reforming methods of doing busi- 
ness or selling goods. The National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers restricts its 
efforts to the protection of the interests of 
woolen manufacturers from adverse tariff 
and other legislation. 

While the Hosiery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation may utilize its organization for its 
protection against tariff interference, its 
principal aim at the present time appears to 
be the reform of trade evils in relation to sell 
ing. That such evils exist is universally 
admitted. They never will be remedied un- 
less there is a determined effort to do so, 
and a strong organization certainly ought to 
accomplish much along these lines The 
problems are many, but equally difficult ones 
have been overcome in other lines of trade. 
It is an important thing to establish standards 
even if it is not possible to get the entire 
trade to live up to them from the first. This 
is well within the possibilities of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, and 
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it is to be hoped that a sufficient number of 
those who attended the convention will be- 
come permanent members, and, together 
with others not present, form an organiza- 
tion strong enough to maintain permanent 
headquarters and make it a real factor in the 
trade. 


— 


A Peculiar Price List. 


The publication of the proposed price list 
for weaving, in connection with the strike 
of the textile workers in Thuringia, Ger- 
many, discloses a peculiar method of calcu- 
lating the wages of the weavers. Instead of 
adjusting the scale of prices according to the 
density of the filling (picks per inch), as in 
\merican practice, the Thuringian weaver is 
paid by the length of the filling yarn woven 
in the goods. For example, the price list 
for weaving twilled cheviots is as follows: 

4 to 6-leaf twill, single warp yarn, up to 
8 Gaenge, and 100 cm. in width, 2.35 marks. 

This formula requires explanation and 
reduction to English standards to make it 
intelligible to most of our readers. The ex- 
pression “8 Gaenge”’ refers to the set of the 
warp and indicates that there are 8 Gaenge 
of 40 threads each in a width of 6 Saxon 
inches (5.52 English inches). The maximum 
width in the loom is 100 centimeters (40 
inches) and the price, 2.35 marks (56c.), is 
for 100 hanks of 1,000 meters (1,094 vards) 
each. The mixture of the Saxon inch and 
the metric standards makes the price list 
exceedingly complicated, especially when 
framed for the wide variety of goods manu- 
factured in this great German textile dis- 
trict. Reducing the expressions above given 
to English standards we obtain the following 
equivalents: 

4 to 6leaf twill, single warp yarn, up to 
58 warp threads per inch, and 4o inches in 
width, 51c. (per hank of 1,000 yds.). 

The application of this list will be better 
understood from the following illustrations. 
If a weaver has turned out 120 yards of 
twilled cheviot, woven with 50 picks and 58 
warp threads per inch, 34 inches wide in the 
loom, her wages would be calculated as fol- 
lows: 

34 (inches) 


50 (picks per inch) * 120 








(yards)=204 hanks (1,000 yards). 
204 hanks at 51c. per hundred = $1.04. 
This is 7/8-cent a yard for 50-pick work. 
If the goods had been 40 inches wide in- 
stead of 34 inches the wages would have 
been as follows: 


40 (inches) 50 (picks per inch) * 120 
(yards) = 240 hanks (1,000 yards). 
240 hanks at 51c. per hundred = $1.22. 


lor 40-inch goods woven with 50 picks 
per inch the price is, therefore, one cent a 
yard, as compared with 7/8-cent for 34-inch 
goods. Any change in the number of picks 
per inch would cause a corresponding change 
in the price per yard because the number of 
hanks of filling would be increased or de 
creased in a corresponding degree. 

The Thuringian list is arranged to give a 
slightly increased price as the set of the warp 
increases in density. Thus for weaving 
twilled cheviots having more than 58 warp 
threads per inch the price is increased about 
10 per cent. About 5 per cent. less is paid 
for goods having twist instead of single warp 
For weaving samples 1.50 marks (36 cents) 
per day per loom is paid. An allowance is 
made for weaving fancy selvages, dobby and 
jacquard work. When a loom is idle for 
more than five hours waiting for filling or 
cards the weaver receives an allowance at 
the rate of 1 mark (24 cents) per day. The 
operatives are paid on Friday afternoons dur 
ing working hours. Looms are cleaned 
three times a week. The working time is 10 
hours per day, exclusive of “pauses.” The 
weavers can run the looms during the 
“pauses” if they desire to do so. The wage 
account books are kept by a uniform system. 
For supervising the application of the price 
list a committee representing both employ- 
ers and operatives is appointed, one-half by 
each side. For mills with 150 looms or less, 
the committee consists of four members, 
who must be male operatives over 25 years 
of age, and who have been employed at least 
six months in the respective mill. A weaver 
usually runs two looms, but when in excep 
tional cases this is increased to three or four 
looms the full price is paid for weaving. 

Such is an outline of the conditions of 
employment proposed to the Thuringian 
weavers by their employers. That the wages 
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earned under these conditions are insufficient 
for an existence in comfort is indicated by a 
report of the American consul at Leipzig, 
Ernest L. Harris, who thus predicts defeat 
or the operatives in the struggle for better 
conditions, and that as a consequence, the 

‘huringians will be forced to leave Germany 
and seek in foreign lands what they cannot 
get at home: 

“The weavers in the factories of Thur- 
ingia have always been in close touch with 
their fellow workmen in Saxony, and the 
dyers’ strike at Glauchau-Meerane, which 
lasted only about three weeks, threatened at 
one time to involve the mills of Gera and 
Greiz, which would have thrown 40,000 men 
out of employment. 

“During the last few years the factory 
owners in the textile districts of Saxony and 
Thuringia have gradually perfected an or- 
ganization to protect their own interests 
against what they claim to be the ever in- 
creasing and unjust demands of their work- 
men. The pith and substance of the organ- 
ization is to squelch the growing tendency 
of their employes to strike, and as far as pos- 
sible to stifle the influence of organized labor 
and social agitators to stir up discontent and 
strife. Their radi¢al method is to shut up all 
the mills throughout the country in order 
to protect a manufacturer who is threatened 
with a local strike. Such a policy, as might 
naturally be expected, has definitely estab- 
lished the line of demarkation, and the whole 
problem has been reduced to a trial of 
strength. 

“It is not difficult to foresee the immediate 
outcome of the impending strike in Thurin- 
gia, even if it assumes wide dimensions, and 
no matter how long it lasts. As in the case 
of Crimmitschau, the workmen will be com- 
pelled to return to the factories practically 
at the dictation of their employers, for the 
simple reason that the fund of their organ- 
ization is limited, and a prolonged strike at 
the threshold of winter means that the doors 
of distress will be opened wide the moment 
that fund is exhausted. Organized labor in 
the textile industries of Saxony-Thuringia 
will always lose in a test of strength, but in 
the long run the organized labor giver will 
also lose, for the reason that, aside from the 
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immediate wounds inflicted in a business 
way, an impassable chasm, growing wider 
and wider with each succeeding year, has 
opened up between the two mighty factors 
of industrial life. The laboring classes as a 
last resort will turn to that old method 
which has exerted such a powerful influence 
on the world’s history, namely, emigration,” 

Because of the refusal of their employes to 
accept the proposed schedule the Thuringian 
mill owners declared a lockout on Nov. 11, 
and aS a consequence 40,000 hands were 
thrown out of employment. 

A few weeks later the operatives gave up 
the strike and returned to work at the terms 
offered by their employers, thus fulfilling the 
prediction made weeks before by the consul. 
Will this further prediction of emigration as 
a result of this defeat be fulfilled? 

ceiiiceiipinheilpentiiaiinihcniinde 


International Co-operation in the Cotton Trade 





The invitation to attend a cotton confer- 
ence in Boston next April extended by the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been accepted by the Southern 
Cotton Association, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers, so that the conference is now 
assured. The invitation to the International 
Federation was considered by the Commit- 
tee of Management of that organization at 
its meeting in Paris on November 14. Press 
reports state that it gave rise to a long and 
interesting discussion in which the co-opera- 
tion of America in the work of the Federa- 
tion was invited. The Committee decided 
to accept the invitation, and sent the follow- 
ing letter to President MacColl: 

“The committee is of opinion that the interests 
of spinners and manufacturers of the United States 
are in no way different from those of other nation- 
alities that have formed an International Federa- 
tion.. The purposes of such Federation are the 
protection of the legitimate interests of the cotton 
trade, the promotion of friendly feeling between 
the cotton growing and manufacturing interests 
of the world and the study of means that will coun- 
teract the influences which are detrimental to the 
welfare of both growers and consumers. With the 
object of again inviting our American colleagues 
to join the International Federation, and in the 
hope that this may be the means for achieving this 
end, the committee is very pleased to seize the op- 
portunity of your kind invitation to send a gentle- 
man well acquainted with the subject to attend 
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your convention, and to avail himself of the privi- 
lege of talking these matters over with your com- 
mittee.” 

At the Paris meeting the Committee also 
International Cot- 


ton Congress held in Bremen, Germany, next 


decided to have the next 
year. Among the subjects to be discussed 

cotton 
The Interna- 
hopes that the 
statistics 


are cotton statistics, rules of 
-hanges and cotton growing. 


ex- 
( 
tional Committee has strong 
will enable 


new cotton 


spinners to avoid the dangers by which they 


system of 


are now surrounded because of the specula- 
fluctuations in the cotton market and 
the ignorance of the real condition of supply 
President Loubet gave the 
members of the Committee an audience at 
the Elysee to show the deep interest he felt 
work of the Federation. The follow- 
ing is a press account of the reception: 


tive 
} 


and demand. 


in the 


Introducing the committee, M. C. Berger, the 
French delegate, said the aim of their organization 
was to defend the common interests of the world’s 
cotton industry and to meet common dangers. In 
order to stop speculation they had gathered elab- 
orate statistics showing the consumption and 
stocks of cotton throughout Europe. They in- 
tended to make strenuous efforts to extend the cot- 
ton growing in the colonies of European 
nations, and they urged upon all governments the 
importance otf co-operation in this work, which 
would in time, they hoped, free the industry from 
the disabilities arising from too large dependence 
upon American supplies. 

President Loubet in his reply, said he had al- 
ready informed himself of the work of the Inter- 
national Federation ,and had followed it with great 
interest. He attached great weight to the meeting 
together of eminent men of different nationalities 
with the object of promoting smooth international 
working. Today the disposition of the whole of 
Europe was peaceful, and the prospects of interna- 
tional peace would be vastly improved by the suc- 
cessful working of such associations as that he was 
addressing. He hoped the committee would suc- 
ceed in bringing into closer union the manufactur- 
ing interests of the various countries represented. 
The committee was working in the right direc- 
tion. He wished them all success, and if he could 
be of any service would be delighted to place him- 
self at their disposal. 

Mr. C. W. Macara (England), chairman of the 
International Committee, in thanking the Presi- 
dent, said that the improvement of harmonious 
industrial relations among cotton using countries 
was of the greatest value in the promotion of in- 
ternational friendliness, and the encouragement of 
President Loubet that day was very highly prized. 

In closing the audience, President Loubet re- 
marked that as the telephone, telegraph, and rail- 
ways knew no geographical limits, so the great 
work of international industrial federation inaugu- 
rated by the cotton trade was charged with limit- 
less benefits to humanity. 


areas 
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At the Paris meeting further consideration 
was given to the plan of compiling statistics 
of the consumption and stocks of cotton in 
European mills. A firm of Manchester ac- 
countants is charged with the duty of com- 
piling the reports from the various mills and 
is pledged under oath not to reveal the de- 
tails but to give out only the summarized to- 
tals as the committee may direct. It was de- 
cided at Paris that the official summary of 
the reports should be mailed at Manchester 
at such times as will enable them to be re- 
ceived simultaneously in the different coun- 
tries. Presumably the reports to the more 
distant localities, Russia, for example, are to 
be mailed first; those to the mills in Lan- 
cashire last. It is evident that even with the 
exercise of the greatest care in calculating 
the probabilities of transportation by mail, 
the reports will fall far short of reaching all 
the participants in the plan at the same time. 
The difficulty arises from the restriction of 
the information to those making the reports. 
Moreover, it is not at all likely that the sum- 
marized reports can be kept secret, and the 
information will probably be public property 
before a considerable proportion of the par- 
ticipants have received the official advices 
mailed at Manchester. All these difficulties 
would be avoided by having the statistics for 
all cotton mills compiled in Europe, as in 
America, by the governments of the respec- 
tive countries, and announced simultaneous- 
ly for the benefit of all. 

—_—_————__—_4________. 


Knit Goods in Cuba. 


Reports from Cuba indicate that trade 
with the United States, particularly in cot- 
ton knit and woven goods is steadily increas- 
ing as the Cuban merchants and consumers 


become better acquainted with American 
goods and methods. The knit underwear 
used in Cuba consists wholly of shirts, as the 
drawers are made of woven cotton cloth. 
American hosiery is growing in popularity 
in the Cuban market. Cuban dealers have 
found it difficult to get our manufacturers in- 
terested in the island trade, but when once 
started on initial orders the business has 
grown steadily. The preferential duty on 
American goods offers a considerable advan- 
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tage to this country, especially on knit un- 
derwear, hosiery, corsets and other special- 
ties. In another part of this issue is an in- 
quiry from an Havana merchant, who want 
to buy both knit and woven cottons from 
American mills. He informs us there is a 
marked tendency of the Cuban import trade 
in cotton goods to change from European 
to American goods, and that the principal 
obstacle to this movement is the indifference 
of American manufacturers. 
anuieitameiiintingiame teammates 


Wool and Dogs. 


That 
wool admits of no dispute. 


there exists a serious scarcity of 
The price, 72 
cents, for fine medium territory, proves it, 
but in reality tells only part of the story. 
There is little doubt that 72 cents is close to 
the limit of the people’s power to purchase 
woolen goods. ‘This is indicated by the prac- 
tically stationary position of wool values for 
the past six months and by the extensive use 
of cotton and other substitutes in place of 
wool. Ordinarily such a condition as now 
obtains in the wool market would cause a 
pronounced advance in the price of rags and 
shoddy. The such advance is, 
however, exceptional and due to the popu- 
larity of the worsted finish which cannot be 
obtained with short wool stock. 


ness with 


absence of 


The eager- 
manufacturers are 
buying tussah waste shows what a strong de- 
mand there would be for shoddy if it would 
produce popular goods. 


which woolen 


The supply of foreign wool is accurately 
indicated by the statements of imports, but 
the absence of any reliable statistics of the 
domestic supply makes it impossibe to de- 
termine to what extent the wool grower is 
succeeding in supplying the deficiency. The 
lack of these wool statistics is in glaring con- 
trast with the vast scope of official and un- 
official reports of the cotton crop, dealing as 
they do with every phase of the situation 
from the area and amount of fertilizer used 
to movement of the fibre into sight. This 
neglect of the wool clip should be remedied 
at once by Congress, but that is another ques- 
tion. The reports from the West indicate 
that the farmers are increasing their flocks 
because of the high price of wool, but this is 
a slow process and cannot be expected to 
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supply 


a prompt remedy for the difficulty 
with 


which the trade is confronted. 
While the flocks are being increased in cer- 


wor len 


tain sections, the extension of wool growing 


throughout the country is restricted by the 
ravages of dogs. The following item from 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard illustrates 


this evil: 

\ valuable flock of 102 sheep owned by Frank T. 
Maples of Norwich has been practically wiped out 
by dogs. The Norwich Bulletin reports that other 
flocks in that locality have either been destroyed 
by dogs or rendered so wild as to be of little value. 

The problem of the sheep-slaying dog in Con- 
serious one. Sheep grazing was once 
an industry of substantial proportions in this state, 
but it has been practically wrecked by dogs of low 
degree with an insatiable appetite for lamb and 
mutton on their bill of fare A source of great 
possible wealth has been destroyed. 

There ought to be a million sheep in Connecticut 
today. Many hill farms of the common- 
wealth are adinirably adapted to this industry. We 
have no doubt that except for the dogs that harass 
and harry, sheep would now be one of the great 
agricultural assets of the state. 

The problem of eliminating the sheep-slaying 
canine and making it possible for a flock of sheep 
to graze in the open without momentary peril of 
being slain or worried is perplexing. Perhaps no 
solution is available. The situation, however, is 
worthy earnest and expert study, and if measures 
which will result in the suppression of sheep-kill- 
ing dogs and in the revival of a great agricultural 
industry are feasible they can’t be worked out too 


soon. 


necticut is a 


of the 


This Connecticut case runs parallel with 
the experience of everyone who has tried to 
keep sheep near towns and villages. The 
certainty that worthless dogs will kill the 
defenceless sheep restrains the farmers 
throughout the settled portions of the 
United States from engaging in the. wool 
growing industry, and supplying the present 
deficiency in our domestic wool supply. 

With an area of 3,025,600 square miles the 
United States produces about 300,000,000 
pounds of grease wool, or 99 pounds per 
square mile. Great Britain and Ireland, on 
the hand, with an area of 120,809 
square miles have a wool clip of 140,000,000 


other 


pounds, or 1,158 pounds per square mile. At 
the English rate of production per square 
mile the United States would produce 3,- 
500,000,000 pounds per year, or 50 per cent. 
more than the present production of wool 
in the whole world, and instead of importing 
wool we would have a large surplus avail- 
able for export. 
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These conditions and possibilities of the 
wool growing industry in the United States 
show conclusively the importance of dis- 
covering and removing the causes for our 
deficiencies. It is the clear duty of the au- 
thorities at Washington to make a thorough 
investigation of the question. 


wool 


At present the 


growing industry is practically ne- 


glected by the government. 


It may not be 
possible to remove the causes that prevent 


but at 
should be made to discover 


the development of wool growing, 
least an effort 
them. Cotton has its boll-weevil; wool has 


its sheep-killing dog. One is as great a 
pest as the other and the extermination of 
one is as proper a subject for the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture as that of 
the other. Certainly officials of a depart- 
ment that is encouraging the raising of silk 
worms should devote some attention to in- 
creasing the wool supply. 


Protection of Trade-Marks. 


The value of trade-marks has been more 
generally recognized in textile lines during 
Many 


manufacturers are advertising their goods 


the last few years than ever before. 


under a trade-mark and recognize the im- 
portance of protecting it. The new trade- 
mark law is in many respects an advance on 
the old one, but still does not go so far as it 
might in the way of protecting the registry 
of the trade-mark owners. 

The United States Trade-Mark Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to secure legislation 
which will make it a penal offence in the 
United States to imitate wrongfully a reg- 
istered trade-mark. It invites the co-opera- 
tion of all trade-mark owners to secure this 
object, and to unite with them in furthering 
the purposes of the association, which de- 
sires to further in all ways the interests of 
rade-mark This association dates 
back to 1879 and numbers among its officers 


owners. 


representative business men, its vice-presi- 
dent being Mr. James Talcott of the Ameri- 
can Hosiery Company. As it is but recently 
that textile manufacturers became much in- 
terested in trade-marks, it is quite probable 
that many of them are not familiar with this 
association and its aims and purposes, and 
we are glad to call attention to it. 


[o12 


Guarding Against Accidents in the Spinning 
Room. 


Additional regulations have recently been 
made by the English government to pro- 
tect those working around self-acting mules. 
Every self-acting mule must be securely 
fenced' as far as is reasonably practicable 
unless it can be shown that by their position 
or construction they are equally safe to every 
person employed as they would be if secure- 
ly fenced: Back shaft scrolls and carrier 
pulleys and draw band pulleys, front and 
back carriage wheels, faller-stops, quadrant 
pinions, back of head-stocks, including rim- 
pulleys and taking-in scrolls; and rim band 
tightening pulleys, other than plate wheels, 
connected with a self-acting mule erected 
after January I, 1906. 

The regulations state that it will be the 
duty of the minder of every self-acting mule 
to take all reasonable care to ensure that no 
child cleans any part or under any part there- 
of while the mule is in motion by the aid of 
mechanical power; that no woman, young 
person or child works between the fixed and 
traversing parts thereof while the mule is 
in motion by the aid of mechanical power; 
and that no person is in the space between 
the fixed and traversing parts thereof un- 
less the mule is stopped on the outward run. 
No self-acting mule is to be started or re- 
started, except by the minder or at his ex- 
press order, nor until he has ascertained that 
no person is in the space between the fixed 


and traversing parts thereof. 
re SST 


How the Scale Slides. 


Since the sliding scale was adopted at Fall 
River for regulating wages the increases above 
the minimum of 18 cents per cut have been as 
follows: 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


4 per cent 

minimum, 

2 per cent. 

I per cent. 

3 per cent. 
One result of this plan of adjusting wages has 

been to direct the attention of the public, and 

especially of the operatives, to the effect of 

speculation in raw cotton on the business of 


manufacturing cotton goods. Not until people 
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in general are aroused to the evils of market 
rigging and manipulation of prices will any 
If the Fall River sliding 
scale accomplishes nothing else than contribut- 


remedy be attempted. 


ing to that result it will prove of inestimable 
benefit to the cotton trade. 
ae 


British Colonial Cotton. 


The annual report of the British Cotton 
Growing Association was issued last month 
and contains the following estimate (in bales) 
of cotton grown under the auspices of the 
organization since it was formed: 


1903. 1904. 1905. 

Gambia ries ccerterd 50 100 300 
Sy ae 50 100 200 
a. a ne 100 150 300 
Lagos i 300 2,000 5,000 
Nigeria ina, dar eratew aera 100 150 400 
West Africa 600 2,500 6,200 
West Indies 1,000 2,000 4,000 
East Africa 300 1,500 4,000 
Total 1,900 6,000 14,200 


.$145,000 $400,000 

the capital stock 
somewhat more freely of late and 
brought the total amount subscribed to 
nearly $1,000,000, on Aug. 31. 


Approximate value 
Subscriptions to 


$950,000 
have 
come in 


The capital 
authorized under the royal charter of the as- 
sociation is $2,500,000 (£500,000), and the of- 
ficers are confident that the full amount will 
soon be paid in. The expenditure for the 
year reached $101,642; of which the office 
expenses at Manchester formed $20,951. In 
an appeal for subscriptions recently made by 
the association to the cotton trade, spinners 
are asked to subscribe $2.50 a year for every 
1,000 spindles; weaving mills, 6 cents a year 
per loom; operatives, a day’s wage, payments 
to be spread over several weeks so as to fall 
as lightly as possible; managers, clerks, ware- 
housemen and others, in proportion to their 
respective salaries. 
‘Leininetesetsmnllfpjamtnanasictenattas 


Determining Fibres by Violet Rays. 


It is reported that Dr. Sasserath, director 
of the government bureau at Berlin for tech- 
nical officers, has 
discovered that violet rays possess the prop- 
erty of penetrating vegetable fibres, and of 


instruction of customs 
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being arrested by animal fibres. This pe- 
culiarity, it is said, will make it possible for 
customs Officers to distinguish much more 
rapidly than is possible at present, mixtures 
of cotton and wool, natural and _ artificial 
silk, ete. 

eS 


Textile Schools and the Mills. 


At a recent meeting of the education com- 
mittee of Preston, Eng., Sir H. F. Hibbert 
called attention to the difficulty experienced 
by graduates of textile schools in securing 
positions in the mill. Along with many 
English municipalities, Preston contributes 
to the expense of educating a number of 
students in the cotton courses at the tex- 
tile school, and the difficulty in getting mill 
positions for the graduates raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the money spent on the 
cotton students wasted. The dis- 
cussion at Preston is reported as follows :— 

or H. Ff. Our cotton students, upon 
whom had been spent a large amount of money— 


their education having cost £140 per head—upon 
finishing their course of i 


Was not 


Hibbert: 


instruction, experienced 
the utmost difficulty in obtaining employment, al- 
though they were practical men before they com- 
menced their studies at the Manchester Technical 
School. If this difficulty continued the Commit- 
tee would have to reconsider their position and see 
whether the money could not be better spent in 
other directions. It had been urged that a defect- 
ive general education was responsible for the fail- 
ure of students to find employment, and he thought 
that the coming conference would settle whether 
this were the case, or whether it were a question 
of prejudice upon the part of the manufacturer. 
The other day he got a letter from a student in 
one of the large technica! schools in a county bor- 
ough who was unable to obtain employment, al- 
though he had obtained silver medals and certifi- 
cates in science, and had won a language scholar- 
ship, which enabled him to finish his education on 
the Continent. Unless there were greater co- 
operation between masters and students, a large 
amount of money would be wasted. It was a mat- 
ter of great importance to the county. 

Mr. Greig said that his previous objection held 
good; and if the students had a better general edu- 
cation there would be a greater demand for them. 
He was afraid that the students learned too much. 
While it was quite true that if 
out to Russian or 
have to take charge 


ne 


students were going 
Continental mills they might 
of spinning, doubling, weav- 
dycing, and bleaching, in England it was 
rarely necessary. In England a man had to be 
more or less an rt in one particular branch: 
but he have had a thoroughly sound 
general education to start with. It would be to 
the interest of students who did not intend going 
to the Continent if they specified their future in- 


exner 


must also 
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tentions and concentrated their energies upon one 


or at the most two departments. He did not be- 
lreeve that in a two-years’ course a student could 
become an expert in five difierent subjects, and he 
hoped the Cotton Sub-committee would take that 


into consideration. 


The Preston incident started a general dis- 
cussion in the English press and trade as 
to the value of technical education in tex- 
tile mills, and disclosed a strong prejudice 
among English manufacturers against the 
textile graduate. This feeling is thus stated 
by a reporter of the Manchester Guardian, 
who made a canvass among the employers 
to determine their attitude on the question:— 


The qualifications or disqualifications of tech- 
-hool men for mill management have re- 
cently been a frequent topic of conversation on 
the Manchester Royal Exchange, and the impres- 
sion that the majority of Lancashire spinners and 
manufacturers have a lingering prejudice against 
the “bookish” manager has been amply confirmed. 
They regard all technical students as being sad- 
dled too much with “bookish” whims. “Suppose,” 
I said to one of the debaters, “that you were se- 
lecting a manager out of two applicants, and one 
was of a ‘bookish’ turn of mind, would you in any 
way have a suspicion that he could not be relied 
upon to give satisiaction?” His reply was, “Yes, 
you can put it that way. I should suspect, I should 
be doubtful.” In these circumstances it will be 
evident to all who are acquainted with the business 
conservatism of the cotton spinner that the “book- 
ish” man would not secure the post. It is very 
rare indeed that a Lancashire spinner or manufac- 
turer moves in a doubtful path. Let me give an- 
other instance which will serve to show the odds 
against the student. A day or two ago, on the 
Manchester Royal Exchange, a _ gentleman— 
shrewd, industrious, and successiul—made an allu- 
sion within the hearing of the writer concerning a 
newly appointed manager at an establishment of 
which he was one of the main financial props. The 
remark was, “Well, he’s a good man; an excellent 
man.” The speaker paused, and then added, “But 
I’m afraid he’s a bit too ‘hooky.’” And I hear 
the same story in other words in different parts of 
the county. Therefore a good point for technical 
students to remember is not to wear a “bookish” 
look, not to betray “bookish” habits. 

Of course all this does not imply that the tech- 
nica! student is necessarily “bookish.” But it has 
been recently forced upon my mind that the Lan- 
cashire spinner or manufacturer thinks he is. And 
one vehement purpose of the student in the near 
future should be to convince the employers that 
a man with a bent for study may also have an apti- 
tude for business, an eye for practical require- 
ments. From all accounts it is the superiority of 
the technical student—the real student—which is 
against him. He is not wanted. I am told that 
there is neither need nor room for him. Man- 
agers, masters, and merchants tell me that the 
technical student is too much given to calculating, 
comparing statistics, juggling with details, investi- 
gating and experimenting. That will not do, say 














the employers. Whilst the technical student. as 
manager is doing all this he is not getting busi- 
ness, is the belief. “Statistics don’t matter to me,” 
said a man from Royton to my inquiries; “I don’t 
want a man to spend his time with them,” And so 
he went on. In Oldham, Royton, Middleton, and 
Rochdale, I have found a general opinion that the 
school-trained manager was too much inclined to 
ponder over calculations and details, instead of 
confining his attention to the procuring of results 
that will yield profitable orders in the markets and 
a “fat” balance-sheet tor the joy of the directors. 
“What TI want,” said an Oldham spinner, “is quan- 
tity and quality of production, strength, evenness, 
and cleanliness of yarn, and good orders. These 
have been. and can be, maintained without a spe- 
cial technical training.” 

It is asserted that business or commercial in- 
stinct is preferable to technical education, and is 
even preferable to mechanical knowledge. And 
there is a tendency at present to promote salesmen 
to the position of managers, though the practice is 
not welcomed by other managers who have “been 
through the mill.” These salesmen, as is well 
known, spring from the counting-house. They 
have never been among the machinery. But by 
means of books and teaching they have acquired a 
theoretical knowledge of the processes of spin- 
ning or manuiacture. Their chief recommendation, 
however—and this is the point to be remembered 
by the technical “student,’—is that they have a 
talent for conducting commercial transactions, for 
dealing with and reading men, for knowing when, 
how, and where to buy or sell. Therefore the 
point to be devided is this. Is a commercial 
knowledge with a “smattering” of machinery and 
machine calcuiations more conducive to successful 
mill management than what is referred to as tech- 
nical training? The general belief is that it is. “I 
know,” observed a manager to me, “at least half- 
a-dozen men whose technical education is of the 
best, who have received the highest diplomas, but 
they'll never make successful managers—thcy 
could not be relied upon to secure the best busi- 
ness results.” “I don’t care,’ said an employer 
from Dukinfield, “if my manager doesn’t know a 
B fro’ a bull’s foot if he con get men and machines 
to turn eawt t’ reet sort o’ yarn an’ sell it at t’ 
best price.” 


These press extracts evidently represent 
the general opinion of the English cotton 
trade, and deserve the careful attention of 
all who desire to bring textile education to 
the highest possible efficiency. It will not 
do to wave the objections of the English 
manufacturers to one side as unfounded and 
ignorant prejudice in favor of the man whose 
training has been gained in the mill. This 
is disproved by their readiness to accept the 
salesman as a mill manager, although he 
lacks the purely mill training. On the 
other hand, it would be as great a mistake 
to condemn technical education in the tex- 
tile industry because the graduates lacked 





the qualities that can at the present time 
be acquired only outside of the textile school. 
That would be to sacrifice the valuable 
training and knowledge that can be acquired 
only inside of the textile school. 

The value of that training in the school 
is beyond question, but a mistake is often 
made in claiming too much for it. A tech- 
nical training is of no advantage, in fact 
it is a detriment to the man who is to feed a 
picker; but it is not only a great advantage, it 
is in connection with practical mill training 
essential, to the man who is called upon to 
design a reliable system of estimating the 
cost of production in a large mill manufac- 
turing a wide variety of fancy fabrics. To 
approve of all the training given in textile 
schools is as great an error as to condemn 
it all indiscriminately. 

Instead of falling into these errors, the 
critics and defenders of technical education 
should get together and compare notes. 
30th will agree as to the object to be attained, 
the training of the students to become effi- 
cient mill employes. Let the educator discov- 
er and correct the defects of the present sys- 
tem. These defects may consist in errors 
of omission or commission; they can be dis- 
covered and corrected only by co-operation 
between textile educators and manufactur- 
ers. No better field for such co-operation 
is found than here in America, where tex- 
tile education is in the early stages of de- 
velopment and where manufacturers are so 
ready to discard the old for the new. There 
is no such prejudice against textile grad- 
uates here as evidently exists in England. 
Let us guard against the growth of such a 
sentiment by bringing our schools to the 
highest efficiency. This can be done only 
by combining practice with theory. The 
need of such combination has been rec- 
ognized for years in German textile schools, 
where attempts have been made to manu- 
facture goods in the school on a commercial 
scale. Only by making the school training 
practical can the student’s value be brought 
to the maximum. American textile schools 
should, not only be the best on earth, but 
the best possible. By accomplishing this 
object we would be taking a long step to- 
ward the goal which an English writer in 
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this issue says is impossible for us, a control 
of textile manufacturing as complete as our 
present control of the production of raw 
cotton. 

llitittiniinsaia 


The Recent Cotton Congress. 





In this issue appears an article by Arthur 
Y. Scholfield, an English cotton manufac- 
turer, on the International Cotton Congress 
at Manchester, England. It is in the form of 
a reply to the report of the American dele- 
gate, and we believe represents the over- 
whelming sentiment of the English cotton 
trade. Mr. Scholfield’s able argument and 
evident good-will make it very difficult to dif- 
fer from him. He is thoroughly convinced of 
the virtues of free trade and the losses that 
result from any protective tariff. He speaks 
not as the free-trade theorists bred in Ameri- 
can colleges, but as a practical man, who has 
been convinced of the truth of his theory 
while living and doing business under Eng- 
lish free trade. There is much force in Mr. 
Scholfield’s contention regarding the diffi- 
culty of building up an export trade in manu- 
factured goods in a country of high protec- 
tion. As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the reply is that foreign trade is sec- 
ondary to the possession of the home mar- 
ket; that we have at home a trade vastly 
greater than any we could expect to obtain 
abroad; and that a foreign market that can 
be held only by lowering wages at home is 
for us not worth having. 

niasenlieliicipetietioninais 


TUSSAH SILK: A CORRECTION. 





In our October issue we gave a list of 
Eastern exporters of tussah silk waste sup- 
plying English firms, among them being 
Kidd, Boden & Co. of Manchester. We are 
advised by Messrs. Kidd, Boden & Co. that 
none of the firms named supply them with 
silk waste, and that they import only from 
A. R. Burkill & Sons, Shanghai, Rowe & 
Co., Canton, and Cornes & Co., of Yoko- 
hama and Kobe, and that of these firms they 
are the sole consignees in Europe. 

vlleimienspailtesntieatenaies 

Clocks, early described as “quirkes about 
the ankles,” were the ornaments applied to 
stockings in the reign of Queen Anne. 






















































































































































































































































































































Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 


The light-weight season for 1906 is now 


practically it has 


to the majority 


> 
and proved very 


of the selling 


closed, 
satisfactory 
agents. 

It has been preponderantly a worsted sea- 
son, and the mills that confine their looms to 
woolens, voice the only discordant note from 
the general approval as to the volume of 
business achieved. 

These woolen manufacturers indicate their 
determination to secure a larger share of 
business for fall, and with that object in view 
are now making preparations for an early 
It is undoubtedly 
true that woolens were neglected during the 
and 


opening at close values. 


manufacturers are 
willing to make concessions today that they 


past season, wor | 


would have stubbornly refused a few months 
ago. It is probable that these activities and 
readiness to accept business on a close mar- 
gin, will result in a materially increased vol- 
ume in wool heavy-weights for fall. 

Several lines of fancy overcoatings have 
been shown to a few of the leading clothiers 
at prices varying but little from those of a 
year ago, and the outlook for this class of 
fabric is certainly encouraging. 

For immediate delivery, agents report a 
call for overcoatings, freizes, meltons, beav- 
medium 
and the demand from the cutters for 
kersey has assumed unusual proportions, re- 


ers and fancy overcoatings in 


grades; 


sulting in considerable difficulty to secure 
prompt deliveries, even at a material advance 
in price above opening quotations. Kerseys 
that were quoted at $1.05 when the lines 
were first shown are now selling at $1.37 1/2, 
and it frequently happens that buyers can- 
not secure the goods they want at any price. 

The heavy-weight lines for 1906 that have 
already been opened consist principally of 
3/4 and 6/4 lower grade goods, such as cot- 
ton cassimeres and satinets. Buyers are 
liberally than 
heretofore, and all indications point to a phe- 


operating more freely and 


nomenal volume of business being done right 


through from the lowest to the highest, 


considering the general prosperity now ex- 
isting throughout the whole country. 
Raincloths are in continual request, and 
some excellent values are to be obtained. 
Fig. 1 shows a herringbone effect sold by 
Austin & Gifford at 80 cents, 56 inches wide. 
L. Bachman & Co., department Sachs & 
Sanger, are showing a very attractive line 


in cotton worsteds as follows: 27 inches 


FIG, I. 


range 7400, 25 cents; 7600, 26 1/2 cents; 
7700, 23 cents; 9300, 32 1/2 cents; 30 inches 
range 6000, 25 cents; 4400, 27 1/2 cents; 800, 
37 1/2 cents, 10 per cent. 30 days. 

S. H. & O. B. Newhouse are showing a 
line of heavy-weights ranging in price from 
15 1/2 cents to 35 cents with about 5 per 
cent. advance. There are two new lines of 
cassimeres included: the Waltham at 37 1/2 
cents and the Hargreaves at 25 cents. 

The Earnscliffe Worsted Mills are show- 
ing the Saxonville serges; prices range from 
$1.07 1/2 to $1.35, showing an advance of 
15 cents to 20 cents per yard over last year’s 
quotations. 

Hyde & Jacobson are showing a line of 








12-ounce double and twist coverts at 85 
cents, 

Holden, Leonard & Company have opened 
a new line of raincloths for men’s wear, 
weight 13-14 Ounces at $1.25. 

Greely, Cushman & Record have opened 
two lines of stripes in 3/4 meltons; I1-ounce 
is quoted at 32 1/2 cents and a 14-ounce 
line at 40 cents. 

DRESS GOODS. 

The development of .the spring business is 
dilatory and. so far the volume realized is 
not up to expectations. Conditions gener- 
ally are unquestionably good, and there is no 
apparent reason why this division of the 
market is not up to the general standard. 

There are, however, a few mills very well 
positioned, especially those that are known 
among the trade for their excellence in the 
productions of broadcloth. The request for 
this fabric is ‘continuous from jobbers, cut- 
ters and retailers, and such shades as_reds 
and plums are difficult to secure for. spot 
delivery. 

China and Alice blue are also ; freely 
bought, for both present consumption and 
spring delivery. 

There has been no change in the relative 
position of the fabrics. Next to broad- 
cloths, snfooth finished fabrics such as hen- 
riettas and prunellas are in demand. 

Few new fabrics of note have been intro- 
duced, but the 8-ounce overplaid crash, illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, shown by E. B. Moore & 
Co. at 57 1/2 cents, 54 inches wide, deserves 
special mention. 

Serges, especially cream, are attracting a 
good deal of attention, and it is more than 
probable that the request will materially in- 
crease with the advance of the season. 

Grey panamas are taken liberally. Mo- 
hairs are not quite so strong, but no radical 
decline is yet noted. Cream mohair has been 
bought liberally for spring, and the business 
booked for black mohair and sicilians is on a 
parity with last year. 

All sheer goods such as voiles, eoliennes 
and batiste are considered good property in 
black, cream and plain colors. 

An increased tendency toward fancies, is 
noticeable, but up to the present, plain fab- 
rics have been predominant. 
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Silk warp fabrics, such as lansdowne, man- 
ufactured by William F. Read & Son, Phil- 
adelphia, and “mon reve,” made by Folwell 
Bros. of the same city, possess high merit, 
and are sold up to February Ist. 

The Botany Worsted Mills are said to be 
sold up on all lines of broadcloths and hen- 
riettas to March 15th. 

SILKS. 

The silk market is in an apathetic condi- 
tion, and there is but little improvement in 
evidence since the slump, which occurred 
during the middle of the summer; there is, 


, 





FIG. 2. 


however, a tendency toward an improved 
situation, and it is to be hoped that matters 
will mend as the spring approaches. 

Most of the Paterson manufacturers have 
been obliged to curtail production, with the 
consequence that there are only 40 per cent. 
of the looms running with the operatives 
working half time. 

Even the strongest silk concerns in the 
country that demanded an advance on all 
spring goods, have been compelled to fall 
back on old prices. In the majority of in- 
stances concession in price can be secured on 
any large lots. 

Manufacturers predict a marked change 
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from last season’s styles. Plain silks, except 
in certain special lines, they expect will not 
be used to any great extent. 

Figured novelties in warp prints, taffeta 
and other weaves, especially for all silk suits, 
are to take the place of plain taffeta. Moires 
in a softer and lighter weave are considered 
good. In radia taffeta small white figures 
on a black ground, and black on white, and 
jasper effects in gray are selling. 

Floral print warps with a satin stripe of a 
contrasting color as shown in Fig. 3 is one 
of the novelties produced by Jansen & Pretz- 


feld at go cents, 21 inches wide. 

Plaids have done well and for spring a 
large variety of light combinations are 
shown. 

Pile fabrics of all kinds, chiffon and paon 
velvets and velveteens have maintained their 
old-time popularity, and both importers and 
manufacturers report business as most sat- 
isfactory. 

Staple goods, such as black taffetas and 
colored peau de soie and goods of a similar 
character, are receiving a very fair amount 
of attention. 

COTTON DRESS GOODS. 
The present condition of the market is 
highly satisfactory to the seller of all classes 
of cotton merchandise; buyers have very lit- 
tle to say but to supply the needs at cur- 
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rent quotations, which seem to be as un- 
stable as those for the raw material. 

Advances have been made on the staple 
lines of prints, sheetings, drills, denims, tick- 
ings, ginghams, and there is nothing to 
check a continued upward tendency in all 
these goods, and the various branches of the 
bleached goods’ division. 

Jobbers refuse to take any more business 
on such staple dress gingharhs as the Amos- 
keag A. F. C. and Amoskeag seersuckers, 
stating that they now have on their books 


orders for more than was allotted them. 


3- 


Still there is little need to be alarmed, so 
far the advance is not abnormal, and satis- 
factory substitutes can be obtained in nearly 
all instances. 

The vogue for white dress fabrics for next 


season promises to eclipse all former years, 
and the trend of the demand is for sheer 
goods, such as Swisses, India linons, batiste 
and other light constructions of the same 
class, and it is possible that there will be a 
scarcity before the summer is over. 


Leno effects are still taken in moderate 
quantities, but small figured jacquards are 
likely to be more favored as the season pro- 
gresses. 


LININGS. 


The situation is stronger than it has been 
for several months, values are steadily stif- 
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fening and goods are firmly held at the new 
quotations. The demand has been excellent 
for percalines and silesias, as well as for the 
highly finished mercerized lines. 

The clothiers have placed liberal orders 
for mohairs, alpacas and goods of similar 
character, and all indications point to a re- 
newed activity. 

nlc 


Cotton Goods Wanted in Cuba. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


Will you call the attention of your readers to 
the fact that we want to buy the following goods 
from American mills: 

1. Light weight men’s undershirts, plain, fancy, 
solid colors, and especially open work. 

2. Lisle thread, full fashioned 
hose. 

3. Light weight hosiery of every description. 

4. Printed lawns, percales, drills and 
generally. 

Frank G. Robins & Co., Havana, Cuba. 


_ 


YORKSHIRE TWEEDS. 


hose and lace 


calicoes 


(Specially Written for Textile World Record.) 
manufacturers can be 
said to be busy; in fact, it is years since there 
was the general briskness in the West Rid- 
ing that can be seen today. To hear of a 
mill being slack is decidedly the exception, 
and the number that are working overtime 
indicates that orders are plentiful and pros- 
pects good. 


Yorkshire woolen 


As I write this I am forcibly reminded of 
Tom Hood’s Song of the Shirt, but instead 
of stitch, stitch, early and late, it is tweeds, 
tweeds, tweeds, from Monday morning to 
Saturday night. A few days ago I had the 
privilege of going up the Colne Valley, near 
Huddersfield, a place of world renown for 
doing almost the impossible. I was _ told 
not to mention the word “brisk,”, for eight 
o’clock was the regular giving over time for 
all male hands. “But what are they mak- 
ing?” I queried, and I answered: 
“Tweeds galore.” We have heard a good 
deal lately about worsted coatings and more 


was 


particularly blue serges becoming popular, 
and doing away with tweeds, but wholesale 
clothiers say that as long as wool keeps 
where it is, we shall not see much develop- 
ment in the consumption of pure worsted 


goods. What working man is going to pay 
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two guineas for only an average blue serge, 
when he can be smartly dressed in a tweed 
suit for 27s. 6d.? It is exactly here that we 
have the crux of the whole question, and 
there the matter stands. 

our samples placed in my hands afford 
ample evidence of what is being done, and 
the cloths are worth consideration as show- 
ing the really smart methods in vogue in 
producing That 


something 


cheap. the 













































































































tweeds have never been near the wool bag 
goes without saying; in fact, pure wool seems 
to be about the last commodity that is 
sought for by scores of manufacturers. And 
yet they are turning out so-called woolen 
tweeds, which look well, and which sell very 
readily indeed. If they did not sell they 
would not be made, but the firms producing 
them are advertising for hands, which is sig- 
nificant enough. 
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Our first pattern is a cloth well suited for 
either the men’s or women’s trade, and looks 
When 
that it 
m warp, woven with woolen weft, 


very much better than it actually is. 
[ first picked it up I never dreamt 
Was a cotl 
but such it is. But just think of the price, 
30 cents, 54 inches wide, 16 to 17 Ounces to 
the yard. The cloth requires no brilliant 
brains to construct, all the warp being cot- 
ton, and the weft a low woolen shoddy. The 
, the f 
colored cotton yarns about every half inch. 
A rather coarse set 


is caused by introduction of 


striping 
] 
i 


in the loom gives the 
woolen weft a chance to rise on the cotton, 
thus hiding it completely from the view of an 
unsuspecting public. Of well 
finished, and being nicely made looks very 
well indeed. 


course, it is 


It is a very good mantle cloth, 
a large number of three-quarter jackets for 
ladies at present being made from this very 
cloth in gray shades. Such jackets are 
smartly cut, nicely trimmed, and are being 
retailed today at about four dollars each. 
Our next cloth, No. 2, is very popular and 
shows much more ingenuity in its construc- 
tion. It is indeed a very long time since | 
saw its equal, and here again for its construc- 
tion, it would be hard to beat. It represents 
one of those black and white or bird’s eye 
cloths, which have had such a run; both for 


Not 


one man in twenty would ever dream that it 


men and boys’ suits it does very well. 


was made with a cotton warp, and so ingen- 
iously is it put together, that all suspicion of 
its shoddy character is entirely eliminated. 
For a season’s wear it will do remarkably 
well, and for a “slack back” jacket it will 
look fashionable to a degree. Instead of the 
warp being thin 


spun cotton yarn, it is 


rather thick, not over hard twined, and lacks 
uniformity. Being thick and thin in places 
gives to the fabric a broken up appearance; 
fancy 


colored cotton twist threads being in- 


troduced about every three-quarters of an 


inch gives to it quite a “snappy” appearance. 
It is really surprising what an extensive use 
is being made of these soft cotton warps, the 
get up being very much after the style of a 
woolen thread. Being soft twined there is 
that handle that would 
otherwise result were the warp threads hard 


not hard, cottony 


and fine, and this is a feature that our woolen 
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manufacturers are seeking when using so 
much cotton yarn. 

The weave employed is the old plain, one 
up and one down, the weft being all black 
and spun thick out of all shoddy. 
ing better 
cotton 


Its wear- 
expects, 


and for 


property is than 


merely 


one 


because will wear, 


those just wanting a summer suit, such a 
cloth as this is the ticket. The price is 3oc. 
per yard, 54 in., 16 to 17 ounces. The cloth 
is suitable for almost any purpose, and is a 
Any 


American manufacturer being in close prox- 


leading one for the spring of 1906. 


imity to the office of this paper would do 
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well to see it, for I am certain it would sell 
just as well in the States as it is doing here. 

Donegal tweeds is a name borrowed from 
sood old used, | suppose, to 
describe Yorkshire tweeds of a similar char- 
acter to 
he 


tweed for dress goods purposes, and not for 


Ireland, and 


those made in County Donegal. 


one under consideration is really a 
men’s wear, though it is made in one of our 
best woolen mills. I like the cloth im- 
mensely, the way it is put together and its 
colorings being really smart. This time we 
have an all wool tweed, though there is un- 
doubtedly a fair quantity of cotton scribbled 
The colored 
thread is produced on the “knop” machine, 
and livens the fabric nicely. There is nothing 
very remarkable about the cloth unless it 
be the price, 52c., 54 in., which is certainly 
very reasonable. It is suitable for a better 
class trade, and looks remarkably well when 
made into a whole costume. 


in to produce the woolen yarn. 


Of course, the 
kemps are there just to give it an Irish ap- 
pearance, and it will wear and look well. 

[ suppose every country will require its 
special hard wear, bulky cloths for its farm- 
Whipcords 
are the cloths that are very largely worn in 
the country by the class of people I have 
named. 


ers, cattle men and horse riders. 


In my early days I helped to make 
thousands of pieces of this very cloth, but 
The 
cloth I am about to describe is only 40c. per 
yard, 54 inches, and 27 the bar- 
It does seem strange that in the latter 
cloth a buyer is getting four ounces more 
weight per yard for little more than half the 
money, but how it is done need surprise no- 
body. 


we always got 6oc. per yard, 27 inches. 


ounces. in 
gain. 


As the name implies, whipcords when 
made out of a bit of good wool will stand 
some real hard wear and a more serviceable 
cloth it is impossible to buy for those that 
The 


demand for something cheap has actually 


spend much of their time outdoors. 


reached this strata of manufacturing life, and 
so long as the goods sell and the men from 
the country are deceived, nobody cares. It 
is worthy of notice that a little extra weight 
has been got in order to give the buyer some- 
thing to handle. Plenty of people still buy 
cloth on the false assumption that if it is 
bulky and heavy it is bound to be good, but 
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a greater fallacy no man ever labored under. 
The cloth in question has never been near 
the wool bag, the warp being all cotton twist 
instead of good Botany wool, while 

is spun thick and all shoddy. It 
firm and strong, but as for wearing, 
said the better. 


the weft 
handles 
the less 


[An analysis of the four samples referred to 
in the above article gives the following finished 
construction : 


No. I. 


Weight, 154 ozs. per yard, 55 inches wide. 
Warp, 7} threads per inch, fancy single 15’s 


cotton, 

Warp, 374 threads per inch, white single 21’s 
cotton. 

Filling, 36 threads per inch, grey single 1,6 
runs 43% cotton. 


No. 2. 


Weight, 1775 ozs. per yard, 55 inches wide. 

Warp, I1y%5 threads per inch, fancy 2/10 cot- 
ton. 

Warp, 11,7, threads per inch, white single 3.4 
cotton. 

Filling, 22 threads per inch, 1,), runs 
shoddy. 


wi 01 


No. 3- 


Weight, 14 ozs. per yard, 55 inches wide. 
Warp, 


ton, 


17} threads per inch, 1,8, runs 17% cot- 
Filling, 18 threads per inch, 2.34 runs 8% cot- 
ton. 


No. 4. 


Weight, 24.9 ozs. per yard, 55 inches wide. 

Warp, 35 threads per inch, 2-ply 16’s cotton 
and 4.2 cotton. 

Filling, 31 threads per inch, 1} runs 
ton. 


29 / 


3/0 cote 

lo estimate the spun sizes and woven con- 
struction, allowance must be made for changes 
Ep. ] 


———————_—_@—________ 


in weaving and finishing. 


In 1482 an act was passed in England for- 
bidding tentering machines to be kept in the 
tentering of 
cloth should be carried on in public, to pre- 
vent the cloth. Later 
other statutes were enacted, as it was found 


house, and ordering that the 
1 
overstretching of 


the cloths were becoming worse “despite the 
good and godly purposes of divers statutes 
made for the true making and working of 
woolen cloth. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































In the most prosperous year in the history 
of the United States the number of 
mills 


textile 
constructed is less than for any of the 
preceding five years. 
plain. 


The reason for this is 
Che limit of capacity seems to have 
been reached in one of the essential factors 





of production. There are the demand for 
COMPARISON OF SPINDLES IN NEW MILLS 
1905 
cid dd.cik noes waewe sede wa eaeweodueckees 100,800 
Southern States antheseu-. enaeed 97,20 
Middle and Western States 
Totals dudwesecutn<tabanei bs ualea cancun wouaeen 198,720 


goods, a sufficient supply of raw material and 


an abundance of capital and material for 


. rati mill Tl 
ng and Operating new mills. ne sup- 





ply of labor, however, 1s exhausted in some 
lines; and without labor the strongest de- 
mand for goods must be unsatisfied, raw 
COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR 
PAST SEVEN YEARS. 
1005 190°4 we3 1902 1901 10 «61809 
Cotton be} 4s Sl 68 au 71 | 
Woolen ‘ 8 15 65 465 3 is 4 
Knitting 74 111 105 S2 uo 1 57 
Silk 99 58 4 2 43 32 
Miscellaneous 42 a7 2 21 21 20 16 
rotals 245 200 334 262 255 400 245 
material remain in its raw state, building 
iterials lie unu sed, and capital seek in vain 
I risks and profits of manufacturing 
vent es 
This lack of labor explains why only 245 
new textile mills were built in the United 
NEW COTTON MILLS IN 1905 
South No. Spindles Looms 
Georgina 2 12,500 144 
North Carolina 7 60,920 1,471 
South Carolina 24 00 656 
Texas l 
Totals 97,921 2 301 
North 
Connecticut 2 30,000) ; 
Massachusetts.... 4 70,000 2,021 
New Hampshire l 
New Jersey . 1 6 
Pennsylvania eccces 11 wo 
Rhode Island = l 800 
Totals 1) 100 S00 2117 
States in the vear just ended. It has been 


estimated on excellent authority that 20 per 
cent. of the textile machinery in the South is 
1elp cannot be obtained to 
With spindles and looms idle in 


] . ] 
e because I 


operate it. 


old mills the uselessness of building 


new 


plants is self evident. 





The Textile World Record’s Annual Report of 
Mill Construction for 1905. 


Whenever the necessary textile operatives 
appear on the scene, mills will go up as if by 
magic and we may then expect to see an ac- 
tivity in mill construction similar to that 
which in the past year has added 5,000,000 
spindles in Lancashire. Doubtless the emi- 

















gration from Europe which reached 1,000,- 
(COTTON) FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS. 

1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 1899 
61,184 135,000 347,320 30,000 185,700 315,000 
155,472 231,752 490,256 259 360 1,109,584 669,970 
seeeee «| paige 25,000 2,064 11,500 78,000 
216,656 416,752 862,576 291,424 1,306,784 1,062,970 


ooo the past year and is likely to be larger in 
the year to come, will eventually relieve the 
scarcity of labor in our textile mills. That 
relief could facilitated if some means 
were devised for bringing to the attention of 
the textile workers in Europe the opportuni- 
ties offered by America. 


be 


In another part of this issue reference is 
made to the strike of 40,000 textile opera- 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 
New England 


1905 1904 1903 1902 
Connecticut ‘ 2 
Maine.... ced eal “Kew ] 
Massachusetts ‘ " 
New Hampshire 1 
Rhode Island.. 3 
— if 
Middle States 
New Jersey..... . aa 7 
we OWE césvevesca ‘ ° 2 
Pennsylvania.............. y 
os 19 
Western States 
California... : ovat l 
Michigan .......... — 1 
” 
Southern States 
North Carolina .... ‘ 1 
SOUGH COBQIERE..« cccscccces l 
°° 
Totals — _ _ — 
38 45 65 46 


tives in Thuringia, and to the prediction of 
the American consul that their defeat would 
be followed by emigration. The defeat has 
come, as predicted by the consul; the Thur- 
ingian operatives have been forced to accept 
their employer’s terms, and doubtless thou- 
sands of them are ready to take the next 
step, emigration. There, possibly, or in over- 
crowded England is to be found the remedy 
for the present scarcity of labor in American 
textile mills. 

The accompanying tables give the figures 


for new mills only. As there has been a 
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NEW KNITTING MILLS. 

New England 1905 1904 1903 1902 
Massachusetts ............... 2 

Middle States 
New York.... ai 
i Cs cccnes<cvnnnebews 3 
Pennsylvania..............+. $2 

— 50 

Western States 
California........... eceiaanee 
PIE eebceseetacdecucn ; 
DS 20s 00000000 
SO an icn0:0 7 
ROOtORY 2. sccccces 
Michigan... 
Montana 
Ohio ‘ 
Wisconsin. 


Southern States 
Alabama. . 
Georgia . . va 4 


North Carolina Sisal 5 
Tennessee.... 4 
Totals anes ‘ - ee oo a 
79 Ll 105 82 
large increase in textile machinery by reason 
of enlargements of established plants, the 
figures given are necessarily but a relative 
indications of the growth of the industry, 
and should not be accepted as an absolute 
standard of its development. Taking up the 
record by industries we find the largest fall- 
ing off in new mill 


construction in 1905 as 


compared with 1904 to be in cotton manu- 


facturing. [For the whole cotton industry 
NEW SILK MILLS. 
Connecticut 1905 1904 1903 1902 
Broad silks . 3 
Silk throwing 1 
Narrow fabrics 2 
Delaware 
Broad silks wicabe oeesen we 1 
Ceorgia 
Silk spinning .........-cecees l 
1 
Massachusetts 
Broad silks , l 
Narrow fabrics 1 
9 
New Jersey 
Broad silks 14 
Narrow fabrics { 
Silk throwing 1 
Winding and warping l 
— *» 
New York 
Broad silks l 
Narrow fabrics ee 2 
Warping and winding 2 
Pennsylvania 
Broad silks eau ll 
Narrow fabrics... ee 3 
Silk gloves l 
Silk throwing 2 
Velvets.... l 
— 17 
Rhode Island 
Broad silks 2 
a @ 
Totals. 53 49 58 45 


the 
thirty-eight. 


decrease is from forty-eight mills to 


In the woolen industry the decrease from 
forty-eight mills in 1904 to thirty-three in 
1905 must be considered in connection with 
the fact that a large increase in worsted ma- 
chinery has resulted from the enlargement of 
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old mills and the building of large individual 
plants. As a consequence the number of 
mills is not a fair indication of the actual in- 
crease in the productive capacity of the ma- 
chinery installed in new plants. Of the 
thirty-eight new woolen and worsted mills 
only four were located in the South and 
West, the others being divided almost 
equally between New England and the Mid- 
dle States. 
The knitting industry exhibits a similar 
tendency to concentrate; fifty of the seventy- 
MILLS PROJECTED IN 1905. 
Total 


South N. E Middle West 
COGTOR. <sce00 Saat 15 3 1 1 20 
Woolen... l 2 2 1 6 
Knitting .. ei 7 ; 7 l4 
eee l l 1 : 3 
Totals. 24 6 il 2 43 


nine new knitting mills being located in the 
Middle States; only two are located in New 
England, while the 
divided between 
Western States. 

In spite of the dullness in 


remaining twenty-seven 
are the Southern and the 
some branches 
of the silk trade there were four more new 
mills 1904. Here 
again concentration is the rule, New Jersey 
and [ 


1 
} 
I 


erected in 1905 than in 


Pennsylvania claiming thirty-seven of 
the fifty-three. 

The principle of distribution of the miscel- 
laneous mills corresponds with the develop- 
ments of the 


1 


various branches of the textile 

industry and calls for no special comment. 

MILLS PROJECTED IN 1905 AS COMPARED WITH 
FOUR PRECEDING YEARS. 

1905 14 1908 1902 1901 


Cotton...... ee 20 4 18 20 40 
Woolen..... oeseeee ( 7 5 7 18 
Knitting ... 14 28 il 9 28 
Gaur acse a i 3 3 4 5 9 

TOtAIS ..cecsece os 45 42 38 50 95 


Of the forty-three mills projected in 
twenty 


1905, 
fifteen of these 


twenty are located in the South. 


are cotton mills and 
The plans 
for building new mills, however, are subject 
to change by reason of industrial conditions 
and consequently a record of projected mills 
must not be taken as guide for future 
struction. 


con- 


Taking into consideration the special con- 
ditions affecting the textile industry at the 
present time, especially the scarcity of labor, 
the report as a whole is very satisfactory and 
indicates a healthy condition. Any marked 
developments in the future must wait upon 
the removal of the underlying causes for the 
present check to enterprise. 







































































































































































































































































































































































New Mill Construction During 1905. 


BREVIATIONS; C Expect to start December; tgos5, etc.; S=Steam; W—=Water Power: 
Electricity ; D=Dye House. 


Fayetteville. Fora Cotton Mill Co. $400,000. 
H. W. Lilly, president; J. K. S. Ray, treas- 
urer; W. D. MeNeill, agent. Print cloths. 
(E.) (Mill under construction; will be com- 
plete fall 1906; will have capacity of 25,000 
spindles and 800 looms.).... 10,000 
Gastonia. Gray Mfg. Company. 75 Geo. 
d Gray, president and treasurer; J. 4. 
CONNECTICUT. iray, superintendent. All yarns, numbers 
“4 49s to 80s; single and ply, cones, tubes. R 
N ao ng t ff “se i, I — = ae sh aaa A. Blythe, s. agt. (S.) (1/06.) (New build- 
cloths, towelling, bath towels = Ss ings erected.) 10,240 
et Sell direct (E.) (1/06) Ss ay Ys . ‘ , nj ‘ + 
g ‘ Stanley Carpenter Manufacturing Co. 
iinfield. Lawton Manufacturing Co. ‘ Ro ; ee 3 4 
: ° : . ee 000. J. G. Carpenter, president; R. E. 
000. Harold Lawton interested. Fancy : : ae . 
tons. Will have capacity 30,000 sy lew penter, treasurer; Hal McDonald, superin- 
1s iL ne apacity wv, “ tendent. Cotton batting. Sell direct. (S.) 
(10/05.) 


NEW COTTON MILLS. 


Spindles 
Spindl 


buildings under construction)... 
, a ae —— PENNSYLVANIA. 

“Orlando Awtrey, president: J.-J. Northoutt, Philadelphia. Bruner, Francis A, 1926-30 E. 
treasurer. Hosiery yarn. Average 16. (Un- ae Ave, I pholstery goods.... senna 
p ietyggtae timer esi, Expect to start during liladelphia. Cookson Bros. & Smith, Mut- 
1906 ' ie cikeesact ee x a ae Sts. Padding cloths. Sell di- 

' ‘ oe~ ec ~- e* 

a ae anise Douglas Boyd, aug a — < Smith, Unity and 
dent; Jno. W ur 1, secretary and —enees Sts. Jpholstery goods.......... Sidianoaia 
veasurer Allan le, superintendent Philadelphia. Fulton & Vandegrift, Church 
ene methie f Tillis ; 1] Atnee4 (S.) Pro- St. and Adams Ave., Frankford. John Ful- 
pose using electricity after first of the ton, superintendent. Beamers of plain and 
vear. Will add two wings to accommodate Phen warps, 3 frames. (Ss. . F , 
7,50 spindles to make yarns. (Formerly the niladelphia. Hooks, Wm. & Co., 4300 No. 
Griffin Knitting Mill.). : A Franklin St. Turkish towels. (Use 14s and 
ee ere er ee ee 30s single cotton yarns.) Wm. Hooks, 

MASSACHUSETTS. buyer. 

Boston. Acme Thread Works, 10 Thacher Philadelphia. Primrose Tapestry James 
Street. $15,0000. E. R. Dyer, president; Leon Newton, proprietor, Oxford and Josephine 
J. Hazelton, treasurer, agent and manager. Sts., Frankford. Tapestry curtains, table 
Sewing threads from 8 to 100; also mercer- covers and novelties. Sell direct and 
ized threads, spools, tubes, cones. Sell di- through New 
rect. (E.) (Office also at New York city).. a — Philadelphia. Stanley Mfg. Co., Adams and 

Fall River. Fall River Iron Works. New Church Sts. Twisting, winding, spooling 
mill under construction, 300x142 feet, 4 and coning yarns; 10 twisters, 4 winders, 
stories; will be equipped with 2,000 looms 10 spoolérs. 
and 70,000 spindles.... . : re 1 Philadelphia. Thompson Hallowell, Indi- 

Lowell. Pentucket Fabric Mills. ana Ave. and A Sts. Upholstery goods, 
$5,000. Andrew Y. Rodger, president; David chenille and tapestry table covers and cur- 
W. Dawar, treasurer. Narrow fabrics of tains. Sell direct se 
all descriptions. Sell direct.. - 2 Philadelphia. Zenith Mills. Ralph Hirsh and 

Westbore Mason, Joseph §. € Sol. Dryfoos, proprietors., . W. corner 
rics, tapes, etc.; sell direct os ee and Somerset .Sts ——" es and 

- . . draperies, cotton, mercerized anc silk. 
NEW BAMPSOIRS. Sell direct. 

Nashua. Wonalancet Company. $20,000 Les- Philadelphia. Zimmerman, G., Fairhill and 
ter F. Thurber, president; Harry H. Blunt, Rockland Sts. Upholstery goods. (Gas.).... 
treasurer. Carded American and Peruvian Sellersville. Armure Tapestry Mill. $50,000. 
otton 0.000 lbs. weekly. Sell direct. (E.) Albert Mitchell, president; David Mitchell, 
(12/05) ; tt eeeecees tees * .* treasurer; James Brooks, agent and super- 

NEW JERSEY. intendent. Upholstery goods. Sell direct. 

Mt. Holl Bidwell Towel Co. Jno. A. Bid- (D.) (11/05.) 

} propri« I Bar and sponge cloths. RHODE ISLAND. 
Sell dire 06 Church St steeee eee . ) Davisville. Sylvania Mills. Leonard P. Davis, 
NORTH CAROLINA, treasurer; F. W. Midgley, agent and su- 
mein CT iain lis $50.00 ) perintendent. Cotton warping twine. Sell 
ae : mm. sider ; sae ‘Wilkins. a direct. (W.) 8 cards, 2 speeders, 4 twisters, 


. Durham, treasurer; E. A. 2 reels, 1 winder 

( r, superintendent Sheetings and SOUTH CAROLINA, 
drills . ‘ esse .<e : ateoposexse Op 96 Iva. Jackson Mills. 00). D. P. McBrayer, 
‘harlotte Mecklenburg Cotton Mills Ww m. president: T. C. Jackson, asst. treasurer. 
Coleman, president and treasurer; R. L and 4 yd. goods. Jas. E. Mitchell Co., 
Tate, secretary and manager. Ptain cotton _ * s. agts. (S.) (Under construction.).......... 21,000 
sot . ° .s teseeeesece ses «15,000 375 Wellford. Jordan Mfg. Co. $25,000. C. E. 
‘harlotte. South Atlantic Waste Co. $125,000. todgers, president; S. V. Muckenfuss, 
D. H nderson, president; J. W. Todd, treasurer. Towels and quilts. Converse, 
treasurer; L. A. Lockwood, general mana- Stanton & Co.. s. agts. (W.) 
ger L. A Lockwood Jr superinte ndent. Yorkville. Neely Mfg. Co. Thos. . Moore, 
COUN  Waaes-: per direct. (E.) Erecting president and treasurer. 3 warps, skeins 
_ w buildings Will probably start about and tubes. (S.) (7/05.) 

uary 6 : schasawia jeune theaenes ee va iain hiiie 
Pte "Br wn Manufacturing Co. $100.- TEXAS. 
oo. C. W. Johnston president; E F. Dallas. Dallas Machinery Waste Mfg. Co. 
White, treasurer; A. H. Harwell, superin- M. H. Thomas, proprietor; D. Wooten, su- 
tendent. 3 vard sheeting. (E.) (Under con- perintendent. Cotton and wool wiping and 


. 


struction. Will start about Jan., 7,600 200 packing waste. Sell direct. (S.) (9/05.) 





NEW WOOLEN MILLS 


w Jers . 
WO0,000. EX. Ruchdeschel, president; C. Bahnsen, 
treasurer; Rudolph leinjung superintendent 
and agent Worsted New buil 
der constructior ect ‘ start in 
Jersey City. Foot Mar ‘ ing Co., 
mania Ave. Wool fe cialt 
Paterson. New 
CALIFORNIA, ward Moelle: 


Valley Mfg. Co. Flannel ade treasurer; A. 


‘ds 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 


Looms 


Width ¢ 


idwig Littauer, 
; ntendent; worsted 
and silk shawls. Sel rect. (S.) 
Richiand. Thomas } 2N 
CONNECTICUT. rugs; 8 looms . eT ee 
: . 1w : , Somerville. saurel M ufacturing Cc Gould 7 
il Village. Central Yarn Company. Woolen “ah hy lle Lau a 1 ceecureng. 5-0. sould a“ 
(Operating small mill adjoining Plain- Colte, president, H. L. Wissing, secretary and 
; ae eee aes adjoining = treasurer; F. Wink. superintendent; C. Wink, 
en Co.) Installed new 100 h. p. en- : , . f : ‘ 5 
be ne at teh (221) andl buyer. Worsted fancy and piece dyes for 
poilel an ) ies o S Ss , : ‘ * ’ - 
D. a pin men’s wear and dress goods. Sell direct. (4/05.) 
i oe eveceone epeseceee * +. Trea ni et: Torstec e r 
Fines tabs Pequot Watered tr. The. $15 frenton. Princeton ; W yrsted Mills. John W 
me “ a ao : ; Nary and Arthur Schwarz, proprietors. F 
Thos. E. Curry, president; J. avis, 2 anal : 

: Be EES ; — ; and piece dye worsteds. (D.) (Located in Al- 
urer; C. S. Chase, agent; Frank Casey, superin- ryon Mill.) 
tendent. Worsted goods. Sell direct, and Thos. a 
E. Curry, N. Y. s. agent. (S.) 


ins. Patent fire-proof 


ancy 
NEW YORK. 
. Auburn. Golden Fleece Blanket Co. H. C 
MAINE, is, superintendent. Blankets. (D.) (2/05.) 
Guilford. M L Hussey Woolen Co. $100,000. Cohoes. Star Woolen Company. $100,000. M. F 
Chas. D. Shaw, president: M. L. Hussey, treas- 


Aufsesser; David Dwyer, superintendent. Shod- 
urer; John Houston, agent; A. C. Houston, su- dies. 12 sets cards. (Occupy building formerly 
perintendent. rs used by the Star Knitting Co.).. 

(1/06.) owe oe 4 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Kernersville. Crews Mfg. Co. $50,000 


Clinton Earnsdale Worsted Co. $35,000. W. V. Crews, president; J. W. C 


rews, treasurer; 
Brodmerk!, president; S. Shuman, treasurer; Greer iperintendent Blankets. 


H. Shuman, secretary. High class worsted and Stafford Co., s. agts. 

woolen goods. Men's wear. (S. & W.) 2 

Concord Junction. Concord Mills. $150,000. E PENNSYLVANIA, 
ward Chapin, president; R. T. Robinson, treas- 
urer. Men's worsted wear. 800 worsted spin- 
dies. Nixon & Thickens, N. Y., s. agts., buy 


yarns ° + Philadelphia, Crix Company, and 
East G. high Aves. Robt. F. Shaen, president; Robert 
Keith. Wm Ee. Ballam, superintendent and H. Shaen, agent: Thomas Whitehead, superin- 

manager. Woolen shoddy ... eeeeeeces * tendent. Men’s wear worsteds. Sell direct 
Easthampton. National Felt Co. *. H. Johnson, Philadelphia Empire Cloth Mfg Co. Empire 
reasurer; C. E. Sturtevant, agent; Wm. Tay- Mills, Kensington Ave. and Harold St. Wm. 
superintendent. lelts. Sell direct. (D.) Barras, president and general manager tain- 
cloths and men’s and women’s wear. Sell 

direct. ; ie 
Philadelphia. Graham, David & Co., 1727 Gil'ing- 


‘hester. McCoy & Thompson. Commission comb- 
ing and top making. Bradford system. 4 
combs. 


ee mmap tenn cre 
a. Peace 


= 


= 


Zoareen 


C. Pattetson, president and treasurer. Worsted 
and woolen suitings. Battelle, Hurd & Co. and ham © St. David Graham, — superintendent. 
Jas. Taleott, s. agts. (New building being Fancy worsted suitings. Sell direct. (S.) ; 
erected; will start about Jan., 1906.) veseeee T Philadelphia. Hudson, Thomas, 1727 Gillingham 
Lawrence. Wood Worsted Mills. $1,000,000. Wm. St. Ingrain carpets 's ‘ y 16s cotton.) 
M. Wood, president. New plant under con- Sell direct. (S.) ; 
struction; main building, 1,434 by 123 feet, six Philadelphia Rhodes ‘ _ Oxford and Jo- 
stories, with engine and boiler house, 104 by 300 seph Sts. Art sa “ Ss direct 
feet. = tase seeeeserens teens a Philadelphia Riley Sdward, Mascher and York 
Newton. Newton Woolen Co ‘ aly, agent. Sts. Cotton worsteds. Sell direct 
Woolen yarns, 10 run and coarser. a Philadelphia. Shetland Worsted Mills. Rigg 
(S.) (5/05.) ) Worthington & Simonds, Ashmead and Wake- 
Uxbridge. > ! EK. field Sts. Men’s we ind worsted and cotton 
Hayward, president; Arthur Wheelock, treasur- dress goods. Duval, Cone & Terhune, N. Y. 
er; Stanley H. Wheelock ,secretary. Cassimeres s. agts. (S.) (Buy and worsted yarns.).. 
and worsteds. Installed new set cards. (Pur- Philadelphia Wr Hall Textile Co.. How- 
chased Calumet Mill.)............ ard and Jefferson Loring C. Hall, presi- 
West Millbury. Arkonia Fabric Mfg. 3 dent and buyer; John Wright, treasurer. Cot- 
Albert Crenshaw, president and superintendent; ton worsteds and dress goods. Sell direct 
Joseph C. Sullivan, treasurer. Men's wear goods 
18 broad and 1 narrow looms. Sell direct, 350 RHODE ISLAND. 
Broadway, New York. (D.) (S. & W.) (Leased Burriliville. Clear River Mills. $100,000 
weaving, dyeing and finishing departments of King, president; C, F. Potter, treasuret 
the Hoyle Mills.).. ies ans Reiweswe~ ee neen a. aarent a waneebenane: ates 
‘ ind men’s wear cloth Sell yarns direct 
MICHIGAN, (3S. & W.) (545.) 
Providence lgson Worsted Co 
plant Cal I sldg Worsted 
yarns ] 5 


etroit. Armstrong Woolen Company, 2ist and 
Porter Sts Herbert Armstrong, president 
Aikman Armstrong treasurer. Worsteds 1 
woolens. Sell direct and J. B. Fraser & Co., Woonsocl 
N. 2. 8 @gt a a aiwee ) 


oise, treasurer; Joseph Rogister 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ine aaa 


dlen and ec 
North Salem Atlas Manufacturing Co. $150,000 ”) Sell direct (W. & E.) 
J. C. Brown, president; Levi Taylor, vice-pres- os , 
ident: Howard L. Gordon, treasurer. Started SOUTH CAROLINA, 
operations with 36 looms increased to 
(Formerly Wm. H. Hanson’s mill.). 


‘2 Columbia. American Press Cloth Company. 
ono John J. Seibel resident and treasurer; 
Thomas Taylor, Jr., secretary; Benj. F. Taylor 
NEW JERSEY. vice-president neral manager. Camel's 
Camden. Eavenson & Levering. Started commis- hair and pr for hydraulic presses. (S. 
sion combing: 2 cards, 3 combs. (S.) (10/05.) aie & FE.) ad 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NEW KNITTING MILLS. g 





Machines 


ALABAMA, 

Talladega. Selocta Hosiery Mills. $50,000. New 
building erected. Sam Goldberg, president; W. 
H. Boynton, secretary and treasurer 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles. Pacific Knitting Mills Mfg. Co. $30,- 
000. Chas. C. Hurd, president; H. M. Hurd, treas- 
urer. Men’s balbriggan underwear. (2/0.) 

GEORGIA. 

Columbus. Perkins Hosiery Mills. C. L. Perkins, 
president; H. W. Wade, treasurer. Yarns, 5 to 
24s and hosiery, 84 needle, mixed, ail colors and 
weights. Sell direct. C. L. Perkins, buyer. 5,000 
cotton spindles, 3 sewing machines. (D.) (E.) 
(9/05.) ; Sb gaauaien oe lc la a Coa ta dara orn 250 

Dallas. Dallas Hosiery Mill. $10,000. W. E. Spinks, 
president. Men’s and ladies’ gray hose. (S.)...... 

Dalton Dalton Knitting Mills. $10,000. W. M. Jones, 
president; T. R. Jones, treasurer; J. Allen Crews, 
superintendent. 8&4 needle half-hose. (S.) 








Fairburn Fairburn Hosiery Mills. Ss. L. 
Roar president B. S. Roan, tr oc ae 
Ricks superintendent. Misses’ a children’s 
ribbed hos¢ 5 loopers. Sell direct. (S.)........... 30 

ILLINOIS, 

Chester. Chester Knitting Mills. $20,000. W. Bar- 
nar president: I H. Gilster, treasurer; J. H. 
Rickman, superinter nt . Sb bbe Retawenessnes 

Chicago. Wester! Knitting Mills. Gorchakoff & 

S ] pr pr t rs Swe iters yac kets ind knit 
is; mer won da childrer 2 sewing ma- 
oktens 8 
INDIANA, 

I polis. ” I napo Knitting Mills. $50,- 
FF. B. Harbottle, president; W. E. Stevenson 
surer Mer balbriggan underwear. Sell 
t (S.) 50 

IOWA, 
I r? Olsen & Sor Knitting Co. Knit goods 
for Y . ' } ir woo nd worsted 
veater oO. N. Olse uyer, Sell direct. (G.) 
sew r 5 3 
5 r She d Knitting Mills $30,000. 
I x y i } R Ferg yy V = 
\ l \ J isurel Jes I 
; \I mless cottor h 
( n sel t (S.) Former'y 
I n I Ho Mills ed here New 
KENTUCKY, 
P Ayeock Hosiery Mi R. C. Aycock, 
tor M f gaug lisle thr 1 hose. 
23 ribbe » loopers. Sell direct. (E.) (11/05.) To 
} l idditio ! it March, °'06, and add 10 
knitters, 15 ribber nd 3 loopers; also dye house, 17 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Clinto Clinton Hosiery Co. Henry Dio, proprie- 

tor Fire nd } grade hosiery. 1 ribber 1 


bo 





] ing Company $50.000. Chas 

Macombe) I sident Abbott F Lawrence, 

Wm Hurd, superintendent. Spring 

eedle ribbed underwear. American Knitting 

Mills ¢ om gents (D.) (E.) CNew buildings 
erected.) (9/t ) 37 


vt 
MICHIGAN, 
Detroit. W erine Knitting Co. $25,000 Wm. 
Ru koff, president; Henry Ruidskoff, treasurer; 





San Ruidskofi ! I lies’ Knit goods, in- 
4 r hawls, searfs. 6 sewi machines, 

(} Started Aug., J ese Rees 
Sarar Saranac Knitting Co. $10,000. Edwin Wal- 


lingt president; B. N. Talcott, vice-president; 
H. T. Johnso secretary; W. E. Densmore, treas- 
rer; ( ©. Gunther, manager Hosiery. Sel] di- 


Knitting Co. $20,000. F. 
P. Van Buren, president; B. Wilson, treasurer: E. 
L Watkins superintendent Gloves and mit- 
t direct (S.) €D.) = (4/06.) 
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MONTANA, 


Helena. Montana Knitting Mills. H. S. Benson, 
president; T. R. Hinsdale, treasurer; E. B. More- 
head, secretary and J. H. Morehead, manager. 
Knit goods, wool, cotton and silk; union suits, 
underwear and sweaters a specialty. 7 finishing 
machines. (E.) (3/05.) 2 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden. Smyth, James R., 661 Van Hook St. La- 
dies’ and children’s hosiery and men’s half hose, 
GTHOUCGE, TF TOSEE,, Ci decasvcccdaptascsesaceviesscceses 40 

Jersey City. Katz Bros., 44 Coles St. Ladies’ 
blouses, etc. 1 sewing machine...............++++: 3 

Vineland. Karl & Levy Hosiery Co., Inc. $50,005 
Ss. J. Levy, president: J. Karl, agent. Ladies 
men’s and intants’ hosiery. Use cotton on cones 
10s to 6s. 2 sewing machines. Sell direct. (S.) 
(3/0o.) 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn, Davidson, Mr., 402 Scholes Street. Sweat- 
ers, Diouses, etc. Belle GITEOCt.....ccccccccccsscccserce 6 
iyn. I 





Broo ion Knitting Mill. L. Oboler, prop. 
155 gz St. Sweaters a 

Brooklyn. Shapiro, B., 778 Flushing Ave. Woolen 
socks and stoeckings............. OP et pre et } 
Buffalo. Hewitt tubber Co. Installed few looms 
for weaving fabrics used......... 
Cohoes. Laughlin Mfg. C 
Capacity 100 dozen per day. | ignites a eis ken 
Greenwich. Greenwich Knitting Company. $100,000. 
M. C. Rese, president; H. Cottrell, treasurer 
Ladies’ ribbed underwear. A. S. Haight & Co., 
s. agents and sell direct. 1 sewing machines 
(Ss. & W.)- -(2/06.)... 112 





10/05.). 














Little Falls. ~Rex Knitti 
sident; E. I. Stinson, treasurer. Sweat- 
irds, 10 sewing machines. Webb & 





























Y., s. agts. (D.) (S.) (6/0.) Plant 
m by Titus Sheard (».) es se 
N “Domestic Knittir Co. <A. Greenberg 
jkel 36 E. Broadway Ladies 
SW fancy knit goods. 4 sew- 
IS WACKWIOS. 2.05 20008 ey ere cnnanmeween 6 
New York Enterprise Knitting Works, 161 E. 
106th street Joseph Markowitz, manager and 
buyer. Sweaters, blouses, gloves and fancy knit 
goods. Sell direct .... aie sien aie : 
New York. Levin, W., 84 Avenue D. Ladies’, men’s 
d boy's sweaters, jackets, stockings. 1 sewing 
machine ot ‘ e ° ° o4 ° ov 
Niagara Falls. Visor Knitting Mills. $40,000. Wm 
Gorman (London, Ont.), president; H. W. Scott, 
tre r ind superintendent. Mufflers and 
toques 2 sewing machines. Sell direct. (E) 
Poughkeepsie. Lawrence & Caven. Top shirts and 
linen mesh underwear, men’s, women’s and chi 
dren’s. (Purchase mesh.) 6 sewing machines. () 
: GOs WewicorncecdewsccadeeenceesaOuseas ee 
Stuyvesant Fals. Ashley Charles s 
caps, mittens and sweaters. (2/05) ) 
Whallonsburgh. Riverside Mills. 
buyer Sete pecevls p eeelets sigly : 
Whitehall. Fleeman Knitting Company $50,000 
J. R. Fleeman, president and superintendent; C 
KE. Holden, treasurer. Ladies, rib goods, misses’ 
ind children’s. Sell direct. (S) 50 sewing ma- 


chines (1/06) 


Albemarle. Lillian Knitting Mills Co. $30,000. R. 
A. Croweli, president; A. L. Patterson, treasurer 

nd buyer. 15 to 40s yarn. 50 to 100 knitting ma- 
chines. €6) €D). .i<<decstinse ack soot blsias is eats clara i 
Durham. Stone Hosiery Company. $25,000. N. W. 
Greenhill, president; J. E. Rowling, treasurer; Dr. 
Ek. H. Bowling, agent; Miley F. Strickland, super- 
intendent. Men's seamless half-hose. (FE) (Ex- 
pect to add € more machines in December En- 
tire product sold to Lynchburg Hosiery Mills to 
Sept 1906, after that propose installing dye house 





and he on the market.) Se eeinee Cake aad eee 19 
High Point. Centaur Knitting Company. $50,000; 
Ladies’ 176 needle seamless hosiery. 2 sewing ma- 


chines. Steele & Caruthers, s. agts. (D & B) 
(3/05) New building erected. . bas : 
Merry Oaks. Merry Oaks Hosiery Co. J. W. Bol- 
ing, pesident; T. C. Lawrence, secretary and 
treasurer; J. E. Gunter, superintendent. Half 
BOGE “eds swalvkdeiaeutdes 
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Statesville. Statesville Knitting Mills. $125,000. C. 
M. Steel, president; H. L. MacColl, treasurer and 
buyer. Men’s and women’s hosiery. 2 sewing ma- 


chines. 6 loopers 30 


OHIO. 

Barnesville. Barnesville Hosiery Co. $15,000. G. E. 
Hunt, president; J. W. Wise, treasurer and buyer. 
1 set cards. Wm. Iselin & Co., s. agts. (D) (G).. 25 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Allensville. Zerby, J. T. & V. A. J. T. Zerby, su- 
perintendent; V. A. Zerby (3129 W. Cumberland 
street, Phila.), buyer. Haift hose. Sell direct. 























(Gasoline.) hind oe use nace eee bA as Oe GNeNie es SUR biee eos 20 
Doylestown Brewer & Drenk. Cotton hosiery. 
(Use 8 to 20 carded yarn.) Sell direct. (D) (S) 
PTE SUE oa vininde en cughuhsccodeerad crake bee ees 30 
Hawley Hawley Knitting Works. Clemens 
Lencke, proprietor; J. J. Weingart, agent. Knit 
goods Use worsted, wool and cotton yarn. 3 
sewing machines. Sell direct. inated hibbheaanetades 6 
Leesport. Eagle Knitting Mills Co., Ltd. A. F. 
Mogel, president; Wm D Burkey, treasurer; 
Roscoe Bowman, superintendent. Ladies’ sum- 
mer underwear Ce. GERPOED hoscatecevadkues cceck sacaate 
Millheim Millheim Knitting & Mfg. Co. $20,000. 
J. H. Hoffmar president and superintendent; A. 
A. Frank, treasurer. Men's, misses’ and infant’s 
hosiery. Farish-Stafford Co., Cozzens & Carroll, 
Ss. agts. (2/95) "66 - ‘a . bacchabars ea seers 
Myerstown. Myerstown Knitting Mills Geo. 
Martin & Sor Hosiery. ‘ aed ss tacit dara ae 70 
Philadelphia. Adams Htlosier Co., 2420 Waterloo 
street M. K. Adams, superintendent and buyer. 
Women's i misses’ lace 10siery 1 looper. 1 
sewing machine Sell direct and L. J. Riggins, 
N. ¥ ‘ . du bik caaendinoswheda lait 
Philadelphia Bergman, Adolph, 5019 Germantown 
avenue. Cardigan jackets. Sell direct. ........... 1 
Philadelphia. Eastern Penitentiary, 21st street 1¢ 
Fairmount avenue. Half hose. Hand power. 
Sell direct. ‘ _ , - 6 Gectat -100 
Philadelphia. Eddishaw Bros., Pastorius and Os- 
ceola streets Henr Eddishaw, manager, super- 
ntendent nd yuyer Fir grade ladies ind 
ses’ } ry ] 2 sewing machines 
Philadelph Fowler Hawthorne and Dyre 
street I k Sel direct. ..... “ 
Philadelphi Krankli 1] Dye Works Law- 
rence, Luzerne and Fifth streets J. W. Kor 
berl ma ger Ladies’ hosiery, half hose ind 
rib goods; 3 sewing machines; 12 loopers. icone 

















urer and buyer Full fashioned silk hosiery; 
ewing machines. Sell direct (6/05) wen on 
Philadelphia Kaser, Fred, & Co., y Witte 
street Half hose lL ribber, 1 looper 211 direct. 5 
Philadelphia Lessig & Harrison, 1907 No. 6th 
treet W J. Harrison, superintendent. Fancy 
If hose; 2 wing machines. (S) , ie 
Philadel light Bros Maschet! nd Oxford 
streets Infant's and men’s half hose . a 
] hi Lit Admiral Knitting Co 240 
Chestnut treet Juvenile jacket sweaters, etc. 
{ 5) ° . . ee ee 
Philadelphi Mayflower Knitting Mills, Unity and 
Leiper treets Mrankford. Mr. Martin, manager. 
Eiderdow! jersey cloths and general line knit 
goods; 1 napper; 2 chinchillas; 1 winder. .. vie 12 
Philadelphia. Nationa) Hosiery Co., Sepviva and 
Hazzard treets cE. J Aucott, superintendent. 
Full fashioned hosiery Sell direct. a ‘ 100 
P idelphia Oneida Hosiery Co. (N. Y.) Branch 


mill started at Frort nd Oxford streets Chil- 





dren’s and misses’ ribbed hosiery. Seth sittle, 
manage! ‘ on ; ss 
; 3 - 
Philadelphia. Reiser, |] Laurel street. Fin- 
ishing hosiery and ir; 10 sewing ma- 
chines sell direct. .......++s+s+.+- 
Philadelphia Schmitz, A. E., 90% 





Hand knit and crochet goods. Sell Cas == 
Philadelphia. United Knitting & Mfg. Co. J. & L. 

Rubin, 441 N« 2d street Ladies’ blouses, go . 

vests and Norfolks; 8 sewing machines. (FE) . a 
Philadelphia Vitality Hosiery Co 1626 Mascher 

street Reinforced hosiery for men and women. 

S. Finstine, N. Y s. agt (Ss) eeceee and 
Philodelphia Weston, James 1631 Huntington 





Park avenue. Woolen gloves; 1 sewing machine. 
Ree NG, SE cece ee a 14 
Philadelphia. Weston, Thomas D., Co., 1115 So. 
lth street. Wm. L. M. Field, president: Wm. L. 
Waring, vice-president; Thomas D. Weston, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager. Worsted golf 
gloves; 6 sewing machines; 4 loopers; 1 winder. ... 8 
Reading. Lance, E. H. & A. C Children’s and 
misses’ ribbed hosiery. 5 
Reading. Meinig, Richard, & Co. Silk gloves. 























Scranton, Knopfel, David, 502 Everett street. 
Blouses, sweaters, jackets, Ctc. .........cccceccucucc 

St. Mary’s St. Mary’s Knitting Co C. F. Haas 
manager und buyer. Men’s socks, ladies’ and 
children’s hosiery ard wristlets. .... thi eaaenane ae 

Topton. Topton Underwear Mills. O. C. Rohr- 
bach, proprietor. Ladies’ fine underwear: 4 sew- 
ing machines. (8) (9/06) ...cccccccccccccce Erinehanegal a 

TENNESSEE, 

Cleveland, Cleveland Hosiery Mills. $50,000 au- 
thorized. ($35,000 paid in.) G. L. Hardwick, presi- 
dent; C. H. Weiss, treasurer and superintendent. 
Misses’ hose. (D) (New buildings erected.) ........125 

Johnson City Johnson, W. B. Ladies’ and half- 
hose. Sell direct. (D) (EB) sewing machines . 18 

Morristowis Bean Knitting Co. (Partnership G. 
A. Russell, John B. McCord, C. O. Bean.) (C. O. 
Beat general manager Men’s all wool hose 
coarse and medium; 1 set; sell direct. (D) (Propose 
adding children’s rib goods.) : - 12 

Rockwood Reckwood Milis. $40,000 s. F. Far 
Water, president; J. A. Boyle, treasurer; Garnett 
Andrew general manager; J. A. Huff, superin- 
tendent Misses’ fine gauge hosiery Sell direct 
(D) (S) t 25 

WISCONSIN, 

Sheboygar Hand Knit Hosiery Co. $7,000. L. A. 
Bentz, president A. M. Lentz, treasurer W ool- 
en hosiery me! wome and children’s, also 
hand Knit goods, wool mittens, ete.; 1 sewing 
machine Sell direct (D) (S) Y 10 


NEW SILK MILLS. 


DELAWARE, 


Marshalltor Marshallton Silk Weaving Co G 








loss [ v sp i Seil dir Ww) 
(5/05) . 

Meriden. New I! 1 Braid Co I Adiman and 
H. Adiman Silk br i and soutache 5S d 
rect. (2) (5/05) aia 

Norwictl Green, M. J Thomas J. Green, superin- 
tendent. Silks. : . 60 

Norwich Norwit Silk Company Geo. A. Smith 
agent; §S A Gager, superintendent Machine 
twist and sewing silk (S) (4/06) 

Putnam The Silk Wibre Co $50 00M Frederick 
B Huys, vresident Dexter Elbiott treasure! 
Thomas Park, superintendent [taliar silk 


GEORGIA, 





Augusti Singleton Silk Mfg. Co Murray Silk 
Mill Purchased Isaetta Silk Mill and equipped 
for spinning k yarns (11/05) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hopkinton. Herminia Silk Mfg. Co (Branch mill _ 
R. & H. Simon, Union Hil, N. J.) Broad silks 250 

Lowell Dairyvinp!l J. A. & Co., 285-287 Thorndike 
street A. Y. Rodger, superintendent Silk rib- 


NEW JERSEY. 
Passai Alexander Company. $35, 000. A Cc 
Huber, president; H. B. Dickinson, treasurer 
Vestings and dress fabri 8 broad and 50 narrow 





looms Sk dirt (S & W) 
Paterso1 Aceln Simon 1385 Sherman avenue. 
Archie Adelman, super ndent. Silk soutache 
spindles; 44 braider ll direct EE) 
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‘turing Co. Cong- 
tein, president; J. 
taffetas, 
»? 
OO. Broad 
: $50,000. G. re 
isurer Broad silks; 
OS a 5 eee 
Wm. B. and Louis 
ding Mill. Broad and 
noms. Sell direct 
Cliff street and Bel- 


Hamilton ] 


3 $5,000. 
Hurby, treasurer and 
F. Dommerich Co., N. 


rsc é § Company. $50,000. 
velski presi John R., Van Blascom, 
treasurer Broed il} 30 looms. Bachmann, 
Emmerich & Co., N i. &. eee. .. 
Paterson Mueller ha Ribbons; 
L. Heleker, ig 3/06) ..0- . 
Patersor Pansy il ; Spruce 
Brood silks. : ‘ansy, yer. 18 looms. 
lirect win 
Patersor Prudent, Jacques. 
silks; 12 looms Sell direct. a 
Paterson Roskop & Kirk. Essex Mill. 
silks, black taffctas; 4 looms. Sell direct. (To 
increase 1oOMS.) eees 
Paterson Shelden & seac . 18th 
streets. Taffetas in bl: and colored; 20 looms, 
John Sprich, with Rusch & Co., New York, s. 
Paterson Silk City Warping $10,000. Hugh 
Watson, president J. Gerli, treasurer Wind- 
ing and warping. j ot 
Paterson. Smith & Wollenberg. 
Baby ribbons; 6 iooms Ann wih aewia ts ; 
Paterson Spoer & McGinley Cardinal Mill. 
Broad silks; 44 looms. F. Vietor & Achelis, 
Dept. W..E. Derpy & Co., N.. ¥., 6. agtw. () ..... 
Paterson. Weiss & Siena Co., Mulberry and River 
strects. Broad silks; 12 looms. Sell direct. «nt 
West New York Hudson Silk Co $100,000. Ed- 
ward M Rand, president; Frank C. Guenther, 
treasurer. Broad silks; 30 looms. Wm. E. Derby, 
ire Vietor & Achelis, s agts. (S) (12/05) 


NEW YORK, 


Brooklyn. Villa Stearns Co., 171 Wallabout 
treet H H. Henderson superintendent and 
buyer Deal in raw and manufacturers thrown 
ind dyed silk and insulating silks. 

Canisteo Canisteo Silk Company $30,000 


Meredith Mill. 


(11/05) . dai as 
College Point Thiele & Taubert. Commission 
winding and warping 100) spindles; 6 warpers. 

Also tie silks; 4 broad looms Sell direct. 
Long Island City. Grahl, R. Richard. Book bind- 
idbands, tapes, ribbons, etc. Sell direct. 


id Co., 35 East 8th street 

‘ ager and buyer. Tubing and 

rized and silk threads. Sell direct 
ig trade voeus 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Silk Co. $100,000. W. R 
Schimpff, treasurer; Geo. Bit- 
silks 100 looms. 


silks is i 
R. Thomas, Jr., 
vice-president; Andrew 
y and treasurer Broad silks; 100 

) New building erected ' 
Silk Manufacturing Co. $50,000. 
sident: Eliwood Hay, treasurer; 
rintendent Silk gloves; 2,000 
(D) (6B) 10/06) Seat ° 
D. Edgar 
( Oswaid Calvert, secretary and 


Manufacturing Co 


fabrics 

Sock Silk Co. $25,000. J. H. Tur- 
Samuel Cole, tréasurer; A. R. 
‘etary and manager. Broad silks; 

30 looms. ‘ll direct (S) (2/05) ein - cnn 
Eastor hampton Silk Co $16,000. James 
Smith r E. J. Richards, treasurer; H. 
- A ytock, ecretary ind manager Broad 


Silks, fine black taffetas, peau de soie 

cialty; 50 looms. Sell direct. (S) (7/05) 

East Plymouth Luzerne Silk Company. Beckley 
os proprietors. Silk throwing; 15,000 spin- 
dles. (12/05) 

Hazlet 
treasurer Bachmann & Emmerich, s. agts. (BE) 
1) looms (3/05) 

Philadelphia. 

Lane, Germantown. Silk and cotton braids; 181 
braiders. Fleming & Chapin, s. agts. 

Philadelphia. National Trimming Co., 

St. Dress, window shade and upholstery trim- 
mings. (Use cotton, mercerized and silk yarns.) 
Sell direct. 

Philadelphia. , Front and Oxford 
streets. $56,000. W. Il. Trainer-Kerr, president; 
H. J. Welt. treasurer; E. Scherr, manager and 
superintendent. Ribbons. Sell through N. Y. .... 

Philadelphia. Posner, 8. A. & Co., N. W. cor. Dia- 
mond and American streets. 20 broad looms; 2 
winders; 2 spoolers; 2 warping mills. ee 

Philadelphia. Waterhouse, Albert, 110 Oxford 
street. Verona plushes; 1 winder; 1 spooler. 
Sell direct. 

Pittsburg. Pittsburg Silk Works. 

Sons Silk Co. Broad silks. Sell direct. 

Reading Steiner & Talcott Silk Co., The. $25,000. 
Wm. H. Talcott, president; Chas. Steiner, treas- 
urer and superintendent. Broad silks, dress silks. 
&. Peierls & Co., s. agts. (S) (11/05) 

Towanda. Towanda Silk Mill Co. $40,000. W. 
Hartman, president and manager; W. H. Pvans, 
treasurer. Throwing. (S) New mill built. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Central Falls. Leader Weaving Company. $100,000. 
Harry C. Curtis, president; Thos. W. Bicknell, 
treasurer; Harry D. Hewett, agent and superin- 
tendent Satins, siik fabrics, taffetas, etc.; 800 
spindles; 59 looms. Sell direct. (Office West- 
minster atreet, Providence.) 

Pawtucket. Imperial Silk Mills Co., The., Charlton 
avenue. James F. Barry and William W. Harri- 
son. Highest grade of goods, ‘‘Imperial Silk,’’ 
“Imperial Henriettas” and “Imperial Cash- 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS. 


ALABAMA. 

Huntsville. Huntsville Bagging & Tie Co. $5,000. I. 
Schiffman, president; I. Wind, treasurer; J. P. Car- 
lisle, superintendent. Manufacture and remake 
bagging and tie. Sell direct. (E) 

CANADA. 
Canada, Ontario. Welland. Plymouth Cordage Co. 
(Plymouth, Mass.) Building large mill here. 
GEORGIA. 

Athens. Aberdeen Linen Mills. A H. Hodgson, 

president; W. T. Bryan, secretary. Toweling. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. Boyr.ton Wool Scouring Co. $35,000. Geo. 
A. Boynton, president; Geo. W. Boynton, treasurer. 
Wool scouring. 

Chicago. Western Textile Fibre Co., Root and La 
Salle streets. $25,000. J. G. Smith, president; Fred 
Myer, treasurer and buyer Dyeing and bleaching 
yarns, raw stock and reclaiming or converting tex- 
tile fibres. Sell direct. (S) 

MARYLAND. 


3altimore. Johnson-Dukehart Co., The. $25,000. Jos. 
D. Chesney, president; J. D. Chesney, Jr., treas 
urer: Jos. W. Casey, manager; Harrison Pierce, 
superintendent. Cotton and linen fish netting. 18 
knitting machines. Sell direct. (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barrowsville. Barrowsville Bleachery Company. 
$75,000. Frederick S. Hall (Taunton), president; 
Franklin H. Downs, treasurer; F. E. 3urbank, 
manager Bleaching, dyeing and finishing cotton 
goods. (11/05) 

Chelsea. Chelsea Braiding Company. J. W. Wood, 
manoger. Elastic cords and braids for suspenders 
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and all kinds of cotton 
direct (1/05) 
Lawrence. Eastern Finishing Co. Water-proof can- 
vas. New ‘building erected, 70 by 25 feet, one story. 
No, Attleboro. Royal Textile Co. $15,000. D. G. Sun- 
derland, president; Arthur T. Parker, treasurer. 
Shoe laces. 
Peabody. Leonard, H. &., 
scouring. 1 machine. 
Springfield. American 
FEF, C. Newton, 
urer. Rugs 


yarns. 30 braiders. Sell 


92 South St., Boston. 


Wool 


Oriental 


The. 
treas- 


Rug Company, 
president; Eugene E. Sykes, 
from old carpets. 

MICHIGAN, 

Port Huron. The Summers Fibre Co. Erecting new 
plant, 100 by 70 feet, for spinning twine, with ca- 
pacity of 5 tons per day at start; binder twine a 
specialty. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Garfield. Garfield Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co. $25, 
000. Jno. B. Seyer, president and superintendent; 
Sam Longbotham, treasurer. (8/05.) 

Gloucester. Gloucester Braiding Co 
braids. Office, 1102 Real kstate 
adelphia. 

Possaic. Textigrave Company. $20,000 
Saunders, president John MceLuckie, 
Designing and er iving for textile printing. 

Paterson. American Silk Thread Finishing Co. $25,- 
0”. Joseph B. Whitney (Brooklyn), president; John 
W. Steward, treasurer Xaver Bossart, agent and 
superintendent ‘ini and lustering silk, cot- 
ton, ete. 

Paterson. 
Wm. 


Plain and fancy 
Trust Bldg., Phil- 


sertram H. 
treasurer. 


shing 
(6/05.) 
Excelsior 
Hewitt, buyer 
Paterson. New Process 
Inc., 178-199 Water St 
corduroys and plushes. 
Paterson. Novelty Velvet Co 
lier, president ind 
don, treasurer ug 


Dyeing Co., 159-161 Marshall St. 
Dyeing & 
Dye and 


Finishing Co., 
finish velveteen, 


$50,000. Moise 
superintendent; Eli 
Rivollier, agent. Cutting 
all kinds of satin silks and making a 
velvet effect Commission work. (10/05.) 
Trenton. Bloom & Godley Company. $100,000. John 
F. Godley, vresident Jacob C. Bloom, treasurer. 
Bed comfortables, et 11 cotton cards. (S.) 
NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn. Meister, Wm., 56 N. Front St. 
finishing, specialty ribbons. 
Buffalo. Niagara Cordage Co. 
Williams, president; S. N. 
Cordage. (9/05.) 


tivol- 
Miran- 


Dyeing and 


$100,000. John J. Mec- 
McWilliams, treasurer 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Cumberland. Pennsylvania 
Works. Sam’l F, Peters, 
superintendent. Dye and 
wear, etc. 
Philadelphia. Colonia Dye Works. 
Cullin, Mascher St ind Columbia Ave. Dyeing 
n, wooler nd worsted skein yarns and mer- 
ceried yarns. Cay ty 3,000 lbs. per day. 


Dye & Bleach 
president, treasurer and 
bleaching hosiery, under- 


Alexander R. 
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Philadelphia. Delmar Carpet 
Rugs from old carpets. 
Philadelphia. Fibre Rock 
000. Joseph C. Noble, 
treasurer. Asbestos 


Mill, 145 


Oxford St. 
Mfg. Co., Manayunk. $20,- 
president; Edgar Stafford, 
yarns and fabrics. 2 sets, 360 
mule spindles. Sell direct Firm, buyers. 
Philadelphia. Fleming, Chas. H., Collins and 
moreliand Sts. Hosiery Dyeing. 
Philadelphia. Liffe John, 14 and 16 N. 
Skein silk dyeing. 
Philadelphia. Kensington 
2632-36 Mascher St. 
and worsted goods. 
Philadelphia. Michie, Andrew Y., 2nd and 
Sts. Hair cloth; 10 looms. Sell direct. 
Philadelphia. Orth, Wm. Co., 2731 No. Sixth St. H. 
W. Perrine, treasurer; Wm. Orth, manager. Beam- 
ing all kinds cotton and mercerized warps. 
Philadelphia Bleach Works. Flynn & Kel- 
ly, proprietors; P. F Fiynn, superintendent and 
buyer. Frankford. Bleach cotton, woolen and linen 
fabrics; specialty knit goods. 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia Winding Co., 
Ave and Huntingdon':St. John Fowler, manager. 
Coners and reelers fine yarns. 5 winders, 1 reel, 1 
quiller, 1 Foster coner. G. 8S. Lings & Co., N. Y., 
s. agts. (S.) 

Philadelphia. Richmond Dye Works, 
Thompson Sts. Mark C Notz, 
cotton yarns, hosiery, plain, 
artificial silks; specialty 
Philadelphia. Emith & 
Sts. Finishing cotton 
hair cloth 


West- 
Front St. 


Burling 
Burling and 


Co., Irvine Carr., 
mending woolen 


Diamond 


Peerless 


Kensington 


Howard and 
manager. Dyeing 
mercerized cotton and 
sulphur blacks. 
Quicksall, Dyer and 
goods; specialty 


Willow 
finishing 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Cranston. Narragansett Finishing Co. $25,000. C. J. 
Obermayer, president; T. P. Hines, treasurer. Dye- 
ing and finishing cotton linings. (S.) 

Washington. Elite Spinning Co. J. Howard Dews, 
treasurer; W. L. Trusdel!l, agent. Custom or com- 
mission twisting only. 48 mule spindles. 

Woonsocket. New England Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Dr. Ed. J. Auge, treasurer; Max Job, superintend- 
ent. Dyeing and bleaching cotton or wool yarns; 
ilso raw stock. 

Woonsocket. Woonsocket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
$10,000. G. Frederichs, president and general man- 
ager; Charles Proulx, secretary and treasurer. Spe- 
cialty worsted top dyeing. 


TEXAS. 
Dallas. Texas Rug & Renov: 


president; D. C Lingo, 
Sell direct. (E.) (New 


ting Co. D. A. 
treasurer. Rugs; 7 
building erected.) 


Lingo, 
looms. 


WASHINGTON. 


Chehalis American 
Poindexter, 
urer; Geo. E. 
(9/05.) 


Flax Fibre Co 
president; Fred A. Greenwood, 
> Nolan, manager. Sell 


$250,000. Theo 
treas- 


direct. (S.) 


Projected Industries. 


Under this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of construction, or which in all probability 
soon will be, but which are not sufficiently far advanced to be properly identified in the list of new mills. 


COTTON. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Manchester Sam Hird 
rganized with 


interested in new company 
$120,000 to manufacture fine wash 
cotton goods, zephyrs, madras and mercerized cot- 
tons; 3 looms. (Have purchased the Eastern Bis- 
cuit Co. plant and will build addition to same.) 

South Norwalk, Halhnel, Herman. Laces. Pro- 


posed 
I ‘ 


GEORGIA, 
Lagrange. Elm City Cotton Mills. C. V. 
ler E. Callaway and 
mill proposed. $250,(4«) ipital. 10,000 spindles. 
Maysville. Wm. C. Burns (Tech. School, Atlanta), 
interested in project to establish a 5,000 spindle 
mill at this place with $100,000 capital. 
Villa Rica. Villa City Cotton Mills. J. W. 
Green, president; W. C. Pope, secretary; 5,000 spin- 
dies; 160 looms. 


Ful- 
cotton 


Truitt 
others interested in 


Golden 


Watkinsville N. W. 


cotton mill proposed 


Ashford & Sor 
here Also A 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Highlands. Ingalls, H 


interested in 
faxter. 


Melrose 


sash cord. 


Boston 


Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Mills. $400,000. M. Winer, 


isurer; Louis Cohen, 
manager. 30s yarns and 


Meridiar Beatrice Cotton 
president W. G. Meyer 
vice-president and genera 
fancy colored weaves. 20,000 spindles and 600 looms. 

Shuqulak. Noxubee Cotton Mills. $50,000. W. J. Hub- 
bard, president. New ompar proposed to make 
8 to 12 cotton yarn, carpet warp and batting. 

MISSOURITI. 

Kansas City. Kansas City Cotton Mills Co, 

McDonald interested. spindles 
NEW YORK, 

Textile plant 

interested 


Witten 


2) WK proposed. 


proposed at this place, 


Franklinville. 
L 


F. Stone 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Concord. Young-Hartsell Mills Co. $200,000. J. L. 
Hartsell, R. & Young. To manufacture yarns. 

Mt Holly. Woodlawn Cotton Mills. $80,000. C. E. 
Hutchison, R. K. Davenport, interested. Yarns. 
5,000 spindles. 

Raeford. Raeford Power & Mfg. Co. $200,000. T. M. 
Upchurch, president; J. W. McLauchlin, treasurer. 
Expect to start erection of buildings in January. 
toanoke Rapids. Roanoke Rapids Power Co. or- 
ganizing a spinning mill with capital of $500,000 in 
connection with our new power-development here. 
Contemplate building mill in spring. 

Spray. American Yarn Co. $225,000. B. Frank Me- 
bane, W. R. Walker interested. Cotton yarns. 

Statesville. J. C. Steele & Sons. Interested iin plant 
for manufacturing cotton rope. Capacity about 
1,000 Ibs. per day. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Gaffney. Globe Cotton Mills Co. $100,000. W. M. 
Webster, president W. C. Lipscombe, vice-presi- 


dent and secretary. Coarse ply yarns, 14 and 2%. 
4,000 spindles. 





TEXAS. 

Fort Worth. Board of Trade interested in cotton 
mill, proposed here, with capital stock of $150,000. 
VIRGINIA. 

Emporia W. N. Brown interested in organiing com- 
pany with capital stock of $60,000 to manufacture 

heavy yarns, etc. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Norwich John A. Moran, Phillip Henault and John 
Campbell iterested in company to operate Preston 
Silk Mill. To have 6 sets cards, 35 looms. 

MAINE, 

Clinto Frank L. Bussey interested in establishing 
4 set plant. 

MINNESOTA. 

Delano. New building under construction. Propose 
removing Rockford (Minn.) mills here. C. E. Par- 
ker, secretary. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Little Falls Little Falls Carpet & Rug Mills. $25,- 

000 W. R. Hudson, Albin Smith, interested 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Phitadelphia. Schaen, R. F. Sons & Co. Woolens 
and worsteds. 

VIRGINIA, 

Harrisonburg. Alma Mater Blanket Co. $10,000. W. 
H. Edwards, (New York,) president; R. Ballentine, 
(Charlotteville,) also interested. Woolen blankets, 


etc 


Important 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA, 


Huntsville. Madison Mfg. Co.’s plant. Captain Mil- 
ton Humes, purchased. Repairs to be made and 
put in operation. 
tock Mills Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Inc. $25,000. L. 
T. Turner and L. Lanier, interested. 

Spigner’s Station. Alabama Cotton Mill. J. A. A. W. 
Clark, manager. (Formerly the State Cotton Mill.) 
Manufacture duck, sheeting and osnaburg. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. Delaware Cotton Co. Resumed opera- 
tions after long shut down, with Benj. O. Race, 
general manager. 

GEORGIA. 

Athens. Athens Mfg. Co. Reorganized, with capital 
of $125,000. T. P. Vincent, president. Built addition 
to mill and installed new machinery. 


WORLD RECORD 


KNIT. 


GEORGIA. 

Arngldsville. G. H. Smith, interested in starting 

hosiery mill, in addition to laundry plant. 
CANADA, 

Ontario, Dundas. Bickford & Mackay. New knit- 
ting mill, proposed. 

Montreal. Gareau, C. A., (c/o Banque da’ Hochelago,) 
% St. James St. Interested in starting small hosiery 
mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Lexington. Yadkin Knitting Milis. $10,000. J. D 
Grimes, president; F. N. Patterson, treasurer; K. 
Alexander, superintendent. Men’s and ladies’ hos- 
iery; 25 knitting and 2 sewing machines. Sell direct. 
(D & F) (Start building Jan., ’06.) 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Allegheny. C. S. Timblin, 107 Harrison Ave, inter- 
ested in hosiery mill. 

Bally. Stengel, Wallace. Hosiery. 

Bareville. L. K. Lesbie contemplates starting plant 
to manufacture hosiery. 

Manheim. Witmyer, Chas. S. Proposes erecting a 
hosiery mill. 

Milton. West Branch Knitting Co. $100,000. M. Lieb- 
erman, interested. To be organized for operating 
the idle mill 

Phitadelphia. Goldstein, J., 7th and Master Sts. Knit- 
ting plant. Capacity 100 dozen per day. 

Phi.adelphia. Weinstein, Joseph, 272 So. 3rd St. Con- 
templates starting hosiery plant under name of 
Peerless Hosiery Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Aiken. RB, Bates. Proposes installing 8 to 10 ma- 
chines in his store to consume idle time of clerks. 

Greenville. L. M. McBee. Interested in company 
proposing utilizing Camperdown Mill building. 

Seneca. King, J. L. O. Knitting mill contemplated. 

TENNESSEE. 

Brownsville. Knitting mill proposed with about 530 

machines, to dye and finish. Commercial Club in- 


terested. 
SILK. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Middletown. Merchants Silk Co. C. D. Leach and 
L. Markham, interested. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton. Martin Dyeing & Finishing Co. $150,000 
W. L. Martin, (Philadelphia,) Jas. G. Shaw, (New 
Castle, Del.,) interested. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Bessemer City. J. A. Smith. Interested in establish- 

ing a dyeing and finishing plant here. 





Changes. 


Eastman. Eastman Cotton Mills. Reorganized with 
capital $125,000. W. N. Leitch, president; W. H 
Cotter, secretary and treasurer; S. C. Smyly, gen- 
eral manager. (Start operations Oct., ’05.) 

Racoon. tacoon Company. New company incorpor- 
ated to operate mills idie for past 2 1/2 years. J 
c. F. Clark, treasurer and superintendent. 


LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans. Lane-Maginnis Mills Corpn. $1,600,000. 


S. Odenheimer, president; Geo. A. Hero, treasurer. 
Combination Lane Mills and Maginnis Mills; total 
84,000 spindles and 2,400 looms. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adamsdaie. Spencer Yarn Co. $50,000. A. Spencer, 
president; Geo. T. Greenhalgh, treasurer; R. E. 
Gooch, superintendent. (Operating the Adamsdale 
Mill ) 

Fall River. Estes Mills. $250,000. John H. Bstes, 
president; J. Edmund BSstes, treasurer; Elmer B. 
Estes, superintendent. Incorporation of J. H. Estes 
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& Sons and Seaside Mills. 
50 feet long. 





Erected a new rope walk 


Lowell. Barber Mfg. Co. $5,000. Wm. Barber, pres- 
ident; Joseph Barber, treasurer. Cotton spinning 
tapes for worsted mills. Continue business. Wrn. 
Barber. 

Lowell. Boott Mills. Reorganized. Capital, $600,000. 


F. C. Dunbar, 
treasurer; A. C. 
Co., 8s. agts. 

Mansfield. Wadsworth Braiding Co. Removed plant 
from Providence, R. I. (Increased facilities.) 

NEW YORK. 

Cohoes. Peerless Fibre Company. $75,000. 
Baere, president; Jacob Baere, treasurer. 
in management of the Perless Fibre Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Brookford Mills, Inc. Formerly the E. 


president; Frederick A. Filather, 
Thomas, agt; Wellington, Sears & 


Louis 
Change 


Brookford. 


L. Shuford Manufacturing Co. Added 3,000 new 
spindles and 150 looms. 
Burlington. Hopedale Mills Co. $100,000. Jas. N. 


Williamson, Jr., president: Lynn Williamson, treas- 
urer; C. E. Beale, superintendent. Yarns, 10s to 20s. 
(Formerly the Juanita Cotton Mills.) 

Charlotte. Calvine Manufacturing Co. $300,000. In- 
corporated to take over plant of the Orient Manu- 
facturing Co. E. A. Smith, interested. 

Concord. Coddle Creek Cotton Mill. Yount & Thrum 
(Newton, N. C.) To operate piant formerly run by 
the Patterson Mfg. Co. 

Gibsonville. The Gem Cotton Mills. Formerly the 
Hiawatha Cotton Mills; taken by the Aurora Mills 
of Burlington, and operated as above. 

Graham, Leota Cotton Miils Co. $125,000. J. 
White, president; J. V. Pomeroy, treasurer. Yarns, 
12s to 16s. (S.) (D.) Formerly the Voorhees Mfg. 
Co.’s plant. (136 looms not running Nov., '05.) 

Greensboro. Pomona Cotton Mfg. Co. $250,000. Lee 
H. Battle, president and treasurer; A. L. Bain, 
superintendent. 10,000 spindles to be _ installed. 
(Taken over property of Etowah Cotton Mill.) 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia. Kershaw, John W. Co., Inc. 
John W. Kershaw. 

Philadelphia. Mulholland, Harry, 1548 tuan.§=_— St, 
Frankford. Operating piant formerly run by O'Neill 
& Cooney. 

Philadelphia. 
ter. 

Philadelphia. Schwehm’s, John M. Sons. 
M. Schwehin & Sons. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Flossette Mills Co. Incorporated with 
$100,000 preferred, $50,000 common 
Flossette Mills. Capacity plant 


Harvey 


Formerly 


Ottoman Mill. Sold to Louis H. 


Fos- 


Succeed J. 


Central Falls. 
capital stock 
stock, take over 
doubled. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Camden. Pine Creek Manufacturing Co. 
T. C. Duncan, president; W. E. 
superintendent. 
Mills.) Increased 
300 to 475 looms. 

Camden. Hermitage Cotton 
den Cotton Mills. 

Lolo. Valley Falls Mfg. Co. New Company organ- 
ized. $75,000. W. P. Roof, president; Allen Jones, 
treasurer; R. Gossett, superintendent: 

Walterbero. Walterboro Cotton Mills. $100,000; John 
F. Iucas, president; Walter Pringle, vice-president; 


$300,000. Col. 
Touchstone, general 
(Formerty the DeKalb Cotton 
from 12,000 to 19,000 spindles and 


Mills. Formerly Cam- 


Julian Mitchell, secretary. To operate the plant 

formeriy run as the Colleton Cotton Mills. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville. Warioto Cotton Mills. $200,000. Incorpo- 


rated to continue plant formerly Known as the 
Tennessee Manufacturing Company. W. R. Odell, 
president; J. B. Morgan, ‘secretary and treasurer. 
TEXAS. 

selton. 3elton Cotton Mill. $150,000. 
Belton Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
Cuero. Buchel, Runge, Groves Co., Inc. D. A. 
ter. superintendent. (Successors to Cuero 
Mill Co.) 

Denison. Denison Cotton Mill Co. $150,000. W. B. 
Munson, president; W. R. Munson, treasurer; » a 
Clark, superintendent. New company has _ pur- 
chased and to operate the American Spinning Co.’s 
mill. Yarns; 8,000 Will add considerable 
new machinery. 


Succeeds the 


Car- 
Cotton 


spindles. 
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WOOLEN. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Central Village. New company organized to operate 
the Plainfield Woolen Co.’s mill. Joseph E. Fletch. 
er, president and treasurer; Charles Bragg, super- 
intendent. Added 46 new looms. 

East Willington. The Connecticut Woolen Mills Co. 
Being organized by Bernard Makover (B. Makover 
Co.,) New York, to opcrate the Daleville Mills. 

Killingly. Interstate Co. $75,000. F. A. 
ident; H. E. Back, treasurer; W. D. 
tary. Shoddy extracts and waste. 
Bishop Mill.) 

Stafford Springs.. Archbald B. 
Central Woolen Mills. 
pacity. 


Jacobs, pres- 
Chase, secre- 
(Formerly old 


Paton. Purchased 
Probably increase loom ca- 
DELAWARE. 


New Castle. Casimir Mills, 


brill 


Fort Sold to M. Gam- 


INDIANA, 

La Porte. Ia Parte Blanket Mills. Wallace & Smith 
Co., proprietors; W. H. Swift, superintendent. Op- 
erating King & Fildes Mill on high and low grade 
horse and bed blankets and robes. 

KANSAS, 


Woolen Mfg. Co. Reorganization 
Woolen Mill Co. To be made a 3 set 


MAINE, 


Brooksville. Wm. Knox. Operating plant formerly 
run by J. G. Walker. Stocking yarns; also custom 
carding. 

Limerick. Limerick Mills. 


Oakland. Western 
of Topeka 
mill. 


$100,000. John F. Moore, 

president; Charles G. Moulton, treasurer; Robert 
Halford, superintendent. Worsted sale yarns. New 
company formed to operate the Holland Mills. (Old 
mill renovated.) 

North Dexter. North Dexter Woolen Mill. 
Latimer, proprietors. Purchased by A. P. Abbott & 
R. E. Lattimer. To manufacture same class of 
goods as Amos Abbott Co., but run independently. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Adams Woolen 
Martin, president; 
A. A. Graham, 
Graham & Clark 
chinery 

Monson. Somerset Woolen, Co. $50,000. T. G. Lancey, 
president; Henry Sewall, treasurer; Henry W. Lan- 
cey, superintendent. Men’s wear and dress goods. 
(Successors to T. G. Lancey & Co., Branch Woolen 


Abbott & 


Adams. Company. $50,000. 
James C. Chalmers, 
superintendent. (To 
Mill.) Installed 


Wm. P. 
treasurer; 
operate the 
additional ma- 


Millis.) 
Pittsfield. Airedale Mills Company, Inc. $200,000. B. 
G. A. Rosentwist, president; Arthur Merritt, treas- 


urer; Edward Wiessner, superintendent. 
the Helliwell Company.) (Erecting 
room and power plant.) 


(Formerly 
new engine 


Uxbridg Americar Woolen Co. Purchased Hecla 
Mill. Built new brick packing and shipping room, 


50 by 5} feet, and added 12 new sets cards and 18 
mules for manufacturing woolen yarns. E. M. 
Mansfield, superintendent. 

Westford. Prookside Worsted Mills. 
ford A. Moore, president; Geo. C. 
Paul T. Wise, s:perintendent. 
continue plant of Geo. C. 
up to 40s. 


$100,000. Clif- 
Moore, treasurer; 
(Incorporation to 
Moore.) All counts yarns 


MICHIGAN. 


Sault Ste Marie. Soo Rug Mfg. & Carpet Co., Ine. 


$10,000. Formeriy branch mill of the Petosky Rug 
Mfg. Carpet Co., Ltd. 
Yale. Yale Woolen Mills. $100,000. James Living- 
ston, president; Edward Andreae, treasurer; Frank 


W. Andreae, superintendent. (Succeed C. Andreae 
& Sons.) Addition built to mill and 11 new looms 
2 sets cards and 124 spindles installed. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Somerville. Somerville Mfg. Co. $25,000. 
ed to operate the Somerville Woolen 
Brown, Jr.. president and 


Incorporat- 
Mills. James 
superintendent; H. L. 


Wissing, treasurer. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear. 8& sets, 50 looms. Sell direct. (D. & F.) 
(Operate Semerville Woolen Mills.) 
NEW YORK, 
Ashworth, F. E. & Sons. Purchased 


East Salem 


Eagleville Woolen Mills. Repaired machinery. 
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Jamestow! Chadakoen 
Ashworth, proprietor. 
plant formerly run by 

Weeatchie Curtis & 
of Church’s 
new ¢ 


Worsted Mill. Abraham 
Worsted yarns. Continues 
Ahistrom-Ashworth Co. 
Youland. Will take possession 
Woolen Mill Jan. Ist. Are erecting a 
oncrete dye house. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro. Marshall Mills. Purchased 
Van Deventer Carpet Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Woolen Co. Incorpor- 
plant of same 


plant of the 


Chamber 
ated 
name 

Chester Marion Mills. Murphy & 
phia, proprietors A WwW Etchells, 
Cotton worsteds, fancy woolens, 
merly one of the Esrey Mills.) 

Conshohocker MeFarland Woolen 
West, lessee 

Delmont Delmont Wooler 
& J. R. MeQuairie Ss. D 


sburg. Chambersburg 


$100,000 capital. To operate 


Bro., Philadel- 
superintendent. 
cottonades. (For- 


Mills. Thomas 
Mill. Purchased by 8S. D. 
§ McQuaide, manager. Blan- 
kets, flannels and stocking yarn New looms to be 
nd machinery for making men’s woolen 
Clear Spring Worsted 
pr prietors (Operate 
Doylestown Worsted 
j nburg Cook-Emert & MeMillan. Purchased 
the Listonburg Woolen Mill Manufacture woolen 
irns, blankets, flannels, skirts, in addition to the 
kni gz mill at Somerset. 

New Bethlehem. New Bethlehem 
drew Kilzour, agent and superintendent. 
flanne's, rns. W. T. Stearns, s. agt 
the old woolen mill h 

Philadelphia Abbott Mfe 
ganized, 2630 Mascher St. 
sted dress goods 

Philade|!phia American Woolen Co. 
Herbst & Co.’s mill, Emerald St. 
Ave 4 combs; 3 worsted cards; 

Philadelphia. Canterbury 
St. and Lehish Ave Clement 

tendent; Edward C 
Hooker, secretary 
Formerly E. C. Moore & Bro.’s mill.) 
Germat Worsted Mills. Purchased 
1e Ellison Mills (about 100 looms) and 
eir mill, Indiana Ave. and A Sts 
mill Spinning Co. $100,000. Hugh J. 
lent: John Meighan, treasurer; John 
cretary. (Succeed Hamill & Co.) 
Jameson & Kennedy, Church Lane 
Onerate the weaving plant formerly 
Mfg. “o. on worsted and cotton 
I I women’s wear 
ladelphia Rockhill Mfz 

$20,000 Richard Hall, presid James D 

Ross B TAntor ecretary 

nt from 3 to 8 sets. (S ‘eed Richard 

nhia Rockwel Mfg $200,000. 
im, president and rintendent;: 
surer. (Formerly known as Abbott 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Valley. Youngman & Hammond. 
Youngman, superintendent. 

ings, skirtings and 
looms. (Formerly the 

W.) (8/05.) 

Washingtor Esten A; 3. 
yarns Operating No. 2 
Washington. Thayer & McMahon. Robert McMahon, 
Jr uperintendent Woolen and merino yarns. 8 
sets cards. (Part of the Spring Lake Woolen Mill.) 


VERMONT. 


Johnson. Pearl & Barrows. (Formerly I. L. Pearl & 
Co.) Annex, 30 by 60 feet, built to mill and capacity 
doubled 


Mills. C. 
plant 


Co.) 


Holmes 
formerly run 


Woolen Co. An- 
Blankets, 
(Operating 


New company or- 
erate old mill on wor- 


Leased Albert 
and Allegheny 
3,008 spindles. 

Carpet Co. 20,000. Howard 
Read, president and 
Read, Jr., treasurer; 
Ingrain carpets. 30 


! and 
run 
goods, 


West Maynard, 
Brooks, 
Increased 
Hall.) 
Side- 
Uhlig, 
Co.) 


Geo. 
Paul 
Mfg. 


supe 


$30,000. G. M. 
Overcoatings, cloak- 
fancy cassimeres. 2 32 


Locustville Mill.) 


sets; 


(D.) 8S. & 


Woolen 


mill of Spring 


and merino 
Lake Mill.) 


VIRGINIA. 
Woolen Mills Company. 
president: W. K. Ford, 
r., secretary and treas- 
<e over the old 


Clifton Carpenter 
$20,000. J. *. Carpenter, 
vice-president; A. G. Hil 
urer New company orga 


Clifton Woolen Mills.) 
WISCONSIN. 


Rock River Woolen Mills. 
Curtiss & Warren, s 


Forge 


Janesville. 


management 


Under 


agts. 


new 


KNIT. 


ALABAMA, 
Knitting Mills. H. 
colored hosiery. 25 
Limestone Hosiery Mills.) 

CONNECTICUT. 
Putnam. Royal Knitting Mill Co. H. Feingold, pres- 
ident; D. Feingoid, vice-president; Wm. 8S. Johnson, 


treasurer. To operate plant formerly run as Put- 
nam Knitting Mill. 


Athens. Athens 
tor. Mixed 
merly 


Smith, 
machines. 


proprie- 
(For - 


GEORGIA. 
Macon. Southland Knitting Mills. 
Campe, (N. Y.,) president; J. W. 
and superintendent. Ladies’ cotton underwear. 
Hecht & Campe, New York, s. agts. (D.) (S.) 
(Formerly the Schofield Mfg. Co.’s plant.) 
ILLINOIS, 
Chicago. Colonial Knitting Mills. 
Straus-Cahn Knitting Co.) E. B. Cahn, president 
and treasurer; J. H. Wilson, superintendent. 
KENTUCKY. 
Paducah. Dixie Mills Company. 
lips, president; T. L. Seem 
manager. (Purchased plant of the Alden Knitting 
Mills Co.) Production increased to 1,000 dozen per 
day New addition built, 50 by 60 feet, two stories, 
and new 125 h.-p. engine installed. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lowell. Middlesex Knitting Mills. 
kenhose Knitting Co. 
MICHIGAN, 
Bay City. Worlds Star Knitting Co. 
merly Bay City Knitting Co.) H. B. 
lent; M,. C. Smith, 
treasurer and 
superintendent. 
stories aud 
feet. 
Clare. 
Riis 
mill.) 


$30,000. E. 
Hanson, 


Lee 
agent 


$50,000. (Succeed 


$100,000. R. B. Phil- 
treasurer and general 


Succeeds Wau- 


$200,000. 
Smith, 
vice-president; D. L. 
general manager; C. A. 
Addition 
pasement; 


(For- 
presi- 
Galbraith, 
Galbraith, 
built, 53) by 180 feet, 3 
also power house, 48 by 40 


Clare Knitting 
W ols ey, 


Mills. W. 
secretary. 


Wolsey, 


president; 
(Formerly W. 


Wolsey’s 


NEW YORK, 

Brooklyn. Progressive Knitting 
Co-operative Knitting Works.) 
proprietors. 

Grecnwich. Jesse V. Palmer Co. Organized, 
$50,000. To operate Van Zile Knitting Co. 
al machinery installed. 

New York. Metropolitan 
solidation Muanhattan 
Knitting Mills and 
Sweaters, hosiery and sporting hosiery. 

Troy. garnet Textile Co. Succeeds 
Knitting Mills Co. Gates Barnet, 
M. Barnet, treasurer; G. Garfield 
tary. 

Utica. Spitzli Hosiery Co. Mr. Spitzli, 
Purchased Argo Knitting Co.’s plant. 
Whallonsburgh. Empire State Mills., Inc. $10,000. W 
H. Spanswick, president and superintendent; A. D. 
Smith, treasurer. Ladies’ jersey ribbed underwear. 
12 knitting machines and 20 sewing machines. (For- 

merly at Crown Point.) 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


Thelma Knitting Mill. 
hose. W. L. Horah, superintendent. 
Washington Knitting Mills.) 

Winston-Salem. Maline Mills. 
75 feet, two stories erected. Wachovia Knitting Co. 
and Maline Mills consolidated as the Maline Mills. 
Capital, $100,000. Installed 15 new knitting machines, 
giving total of 42 knitting and 60 sewing machines. 

OHIO. 

Adier Underwear & 

Incorporated to 


Works. (Formerly 
Rubenstein Bros., 


capital 
Addition- 


Knitting Mills. 
Knitting Works, Manhattan 
Prudential Knitting Mills 


$10,000. Con- 


Commercial 
president; Jonas 
Barnet, secre- 


proprietor 


Washington. Misses’ ribbed 


(Formerly the 


New building, 161 by 


Cincinnati. 
$255,000. 
& Co. 


Hosiery Mfg. Co 
take over business Adler 


PENNSYLVANTA, 

Knitting & Mfg. Co. 
Walter Duncan, president and 
Coble, treasurer. Ladies’ 176 
ceds Walter Duncan & Co.) 
Macungie. Macungie Knitting Mills. John Rems & 
Sons. Ladies ’and children’s cotton underwear. Op- 
erating underwear plant formerly run by R. F. 
Moyer & Co. 13 knitting and 15 sewing machines. 


Lykens. Lykens $20,000. W. 
superintendent: R. 


needle hosiery. (Suc- 
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Philadelphia Boardman 
seph L. Behal, 
tary; Herbert 
over Standard 

Philadelphia. 


Knitting Mills. $50,000. Jo- 
president; Edwin Boardman, 
Loardman, superintendent. 
Knitting Mills.) 

uoldblatt & Busch Knitting & Fur Co., 


secre- 


(Took 


Dock and Walnut Sts. (Formerly U. S. Knitting 
Co. at 426-28 Market St.) 

Philadelphia. Hall Hosiery Co., Front St. and Le- 
high Ave. $50,000. James Hall, president; Joseph 


F. Gee, superintendent. Ladies’, Misses’ and Men’s 
seamless hosiery, lace and plain. 250 knitting ma- 
chines. (Took over plant of Brown & Hunt Co.) 
Philadelphia. Lena Hosiery Mill, 5127 Lena St. Geo. 
H. Gilbert, manager. Took over mill operated by 

Mrs. E. M. Lane and added new machinery. 
Philadelphia. Liberty Bell Hosiery Mills, 4318 Frank- 
ford Ave. $25,000. D. C. Dalsimer, president; E. C. 
Locke, treasurer. Ladies’ hosiery and infants’ hose, 
(Operate plant formerly run by Locke & Aucott.) 
Philadelphia. Liveright & Davidson. Removed plant 
to larger quarters, Palethorp and Oxford Sts. For- 
merly Gans & Liveright. 

Philadelphia. Unique Textile Mills, Inc., 10th and 
Diamond Sts. (Succeed Unique Knitting Co. Si- 
mon Friedberger, president; E. M. Goldsmith, treas- 
urer; Frank Clewly, superintendent. 
Pottstown. Pottstown Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
business Fritz & Krause, 
Pottsville. Ikaiser, John H. 


Succeed to 


Operates plant formerly 


run by James Aikman, Jr. Equipped with 12 ma- 
chines. 

Reading. Penn Underwear Mills. Formerly known 
as Mt. Penn Knitting Co. 

Reading. Rick Knitting Co., Front and Green St. 


$50,000. James Rick, Sr., president; James Rick, Jr., 
vice-president; R. G. Scarlett, treasurer; D. Ruth, 
superintendent. Operate 100 knitting and 20 sewing 
machines. gSateson & Dowd, N. Y., s. agts. (For- 
merly Gem Knitting Mills plant.) 
Richland. ‘Haak, A. C. Successor to the 
Knitting Mill. Makes hosiery. 28 
sewing machines. 
Schuylkill Haven. 
cc we 
treasurer; 
Hoffman, 
Mil!.) 


Richland 
knitting and 3 
Eureka Knitting Co., Ltd. $19,000. 
Schumacher president; P. C. Detweiler, 
Chas. Keller, secretary, and Robt. J. 
superintendent. (Formerly the Eureka 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Woonsocket. Rathbun Knitting Co. 
known as the Morrill Knitting Co.) E. 


(Formerly 
H. Rathbun, 


president; Mark Hough, secretary; Geo. H. Em- 
mott, treasurer and general manager. 

VIRGINIA, 
Norfolk. Northside Knitting Co. $25,000. Ralph Rid- 
dleberger, president; F. H. Brayton, treasurer; A. 
W. Chapin, superintendent. Ladies’ ribbed vests 


and pants, heavy weight. Critten, Clift & Co., s. 
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agts. (E.) 22 sewing machines. (Purchased plant 
of the Nyack (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
Petersburg. Petersburg Hosiery Co., Inc. $5,000. A. 


S. Retnach, president; F. L. 
New company formed to 
merly run by A. §S. 


teinach, 
take over the 
Reinach & Son, 
WISCONSIN. 
Woolen Mfg. Co. 


treasurer. 
plant for- 


Ia Crosse. 


making 


Onalaska Discontinued 


yarns and manufacture men’s woolen 
hosiery, mittens and flannel shirts 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

secket. Berkshire & Becket Silk Co. New mill 


erected and plant formerly operated by S. 
as Becket Silk Co., incorporated. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Passaic. Alexander Silk Mills. 
name to Greenwood Mills. Discontinued 
Will run exclusively on mohair sérges. 
NEW YORK. 


Staten Island. Richmond Valley. J. W 
proprietor of the O. H. Barnard Silk Mill. 
PENNSYLVANTA, 
Catasauqua. Corty Velvet Mfg. Co. 
(Crefeld,) president: M. Buchholz, 
H. Elliott, assistant treasurer. 
Hoeninghaus, New York, s. agt. 
Unicorn Silk Mill property.) 
Lansdowne. Genasco Silk Co. 
manager. Purchased plant 
General Artificial Silk Co. 
ture of artificial silk. 
Lebanon. Reinhart, M. P. Co. 
Ward Silk Co.'s plant. 


K. Smith, 


Propose changing 


vestings. 


O'Meara, 


$50,000. E. Corty, 
treasurer; Wm. 
Silk velvets. F. 
(Purchased the 


Montgomery Waddell, 
formerly operated ‘by 
Will continue manufac- 


Operate the Miller & 
Property transferred. 


Scranton. Ashley Silk Co. A, F. Kizer, president; 
Charles F. Miller, treasurer; W. Kilgour, superin- 
tendent. New company operating the Ashley Silk 


Throwing Mill. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Franklin. Franklin Mills. Reorganization of Worces- 
ter Textile Co. Wm. J. Eddy, president; D. B. 

Starr, treasurer; Benj. Laycock, superintendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia. Fairhill Bleachery. 
Hulme, Clements & Co 

stalled new 60 h.-p 


Successors to 
Remodelled plant. In- 
boiler, extrector and acid vats. 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia Mercerizing Co., Ontario 
and A Sts. James Hulton, president; H. P. Page, 
secretary and treasurer; N. Briggs, superintendent. 
(Formerly Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co.) 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


This list is not, by any means, a complete record of Enlargements and Improvements, but there is hardly a mill 


in the country but what has made some changes and improvements. 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston. Adelaide Cotton Mills. To double capacity 
of plant and instal 5,000 spindles in near future. 

Anniston. Woodstock Cotton Mills. New addition 
erected, 300 by 50 feet; equipped with 175 looms. 
Make Turkish towels and damask table cloths. 

Athens. Athens Cotton Mills Co. Building an addi- 
tion, 60 by 90 feet; to install 2,500 spindles; expect 
to complete early in new year. 

Pell City. Pell City Mfg. Co. 
looms, giving plant total of 772. 

Talladega. Chinnabee Cotton Mills. Increased ca- 
pacity; added 8 Howard & Bullough spinning 
frames, 204 spindles each. 

Uniontown Ellawhite Cotton Mill. 
al spindles, increasing to 10,000. 


Installed additional 


Installed addition- 





the more important and such as would have a bearing on tha growth of the industry. 


The object is as far as possible to enumerate 





CONNECTICUT. 
Moosup. Aldrich Mfg. Co. Erecting new 
to install from 400 to 500 looms. 
Wauregan. Wauregan Co. Installed 40 
and 20 speeders in No. 2 mill. 


weave shed 


new cards 
GEORGIA, 


Mfg. Co. 
Misses’ 


ganning. Hutchison 
ing Infants’ and 
house to plant. 

Cartersville. American Textile Co. 
dles and 100 looms. A new dye plant has also been 
installed. Propose building second addition to mill 
during the year and equipping with machinery. 

Columbus. Eagle and Phenix Mills. Installed 428 
(Crompton & Knowles) looms. 

Columbus. Swift Mfg. Co. New addition being built. 
Will add 5,000 spindles and 100 looms, 


Started 
cotton hose. 


manufactur- 
Added dye 


Added 4,000 spin- 
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Dublin. Dublin Cotton Mills. Building addition to 
plant. Expect to have completed in January, with 
3,120 new spindles. 

Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald Cotton Mills. Built addition 
to mill and double spinning capacity; total now of 
10,000 spindles. 

Hampton. Hampton Cotton Mills. Installed 3,116 ad- 
ditional spindles. 

Moultrie. Moultrie Cotton Mill. Doubled capacity, 
increasing to 10,000 spindles. 

Palmetto. Palmetto Cotton Mills. Addition built 
to weave shed, 75 by 125 feet, and 100 new looms 
installed. 

Rome. Anchor Duck Mills. Enlarging mill building. 
Will add 7,000 spindies, making total of 14,000, and 
75 more looms. 

Sargent. Wahoo Mfg. Co. teplaced old with new 
spinning machinery; also installed new engine and 
water wheel. 

Whitehall. Whitehall Yarn Mill. New building 
erected and 2,500 spindles added, doubling capacity. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams. Plunkett, W. C. & Sons. New dye house and 

engine room built. 

Adams. Renfrew Mfg. Co. Erected new dye house 
and other additions; also installed 98 more looms, 4 
quillers and 2 hot presses in plant. 

Chicopee. Dwight Mfg. Co. Partially equipped plant 
with electricity for power and lighting, in connec- 
tion with steam and water power. 

East Webster. Slater Cambric Works. New addition 
built, 330 by 35 feet, 2 stories. New machinery 
added. 

‘all River. Bourne Mills. 15,000 spindles installed, 
replacing discarded mules. 

‘all River. Globe Yarn Mills. Addition, 222 by’ 74 
feet, one story, between Nos. 1 and 2 mills; spin- 
ning and finishing machinery installed. 

‘all River. Hanscom Bros. Erected new building, 100 
by 56 feet, 2 stories, and installed dye plant; also 
about 400 braiders. 

‘all River. Wampanoag Mills. Replaced mules with 
spinning frames and removed carding and drawing 
machinery. 

“isherville. Fisherville Mfg. Co. Erecting Wweave 
shed, 135 by 86 feet. To instal 400 new looms; also 
several which are now running in the mule room. 
New slashers will also be put in. 

Fitchburg. Grant Yarn Co. Addition, 106 by 50 feet, 
2 stories, underway; will add 1,000 ring spindles. 

Fitchburg. Parkhill Mfg. Co. Addition built to Mill 
C., two stories, and 120 new looms installed. 

Hebronville. Hebron Mills. Four-story addition, © 
by 60 feet. Spinning frames and cone winding ma- 
chinery removed to new addition. 

Lancaster. ITancaster Mills. Installed 360 new (Dra- 
per) looms ,replacing old ones. 

Lawrence. Arlington Mills. Atherton branch; 130 
looms. 

Lawrence. Lawrence Duck Co. Addition erected and 
equipped with 225 h.-p. gas engine as an auxiliary 
to water wheels. 

Lawrence. Pacific Mill Corp. Replaced old looms 
with 800 new Draper ones. 

New Bedford. Butler Mill. Installed new engine and 
increased spindles to 76,000. 

New Bedford. City Mfg. Co. Erecting new cotton 
shed, 140 by 100 feet, two stories, brick, 

New Bedford. Dartmouth Mfg. Corpn. Erected 2- 
story weave shed and added looms. 

No. Abington. Victory Webbing Co. Addition 115 feet 

long, 2 stories and basement, under construction; 

will add 52 new looms; make new line silk goods. 


— ee 


hy 


~ 


ey 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Magnolia. Magnolia Cotton Mills. Increased capac- 
ity of plant, making total of 10,000 spindles and 264 
looms. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester. Manchester Mills. Addition to steam 
plant; large wheel installed in No. 1, replacing 2 
old ones: also built new dye house. 

Nashua. Nashua Mfg. Co. New dye house erected; 
also cloth room extension, 115 by 8 feet. 

Somersworth. Great Falls Mfg. Co. Addition to mill 
No. 2. New carding machinery installed. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Passaic. Brichton Mills. To build an addition, 68 by 
78 feet, 2 stories, for storage purposes. 
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NEW YORK, 

Lockport. Niagara Textile Co. Addition built to 
plant; increased looms from 58 to 110. 

Staten Island, New Brighton. The Irving Mfg. Co. 
Rebuilding plant destroyed by fire with additions, 
Will instal 12 new 80-in. looms. 

Utica. Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills. 
New mill under construction, to be completed about 
January, 1906. Will instal from 20,000 to 25,000 ring 
spindles and 200 to 300 looms. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Albemarle. Wiscasset Mills. Installed 2 upright boil- 
ers, 250 h.-p, each; also 6,000 spindles in mill No. 2. 

Asheville. Asheville Cotton Mills. Picker house en- 
larged, 16 by 62 feet; new picker machinery and 
1664 spindles installed. 

Burlington. Elmira Cotton Mills. Installed about 400 
new looms. 

Burlington. Glencoe Cotton Mills. Installed 100 new 
looms. 

Charlotte. Magnolia Mills. Built addition, 160 by 28 
feet, added 2,048 new spindles, making total of 6,144. 

Clayton. Clayton Cotton Mills. Addition, 48 by 125 
feet, built to mill and a new building, 75 by 144 feet, 
erected. Installed 5,120 new spindles. 

Cumberland. Cumberland Cotton Mills. Increased 
capacity of mill and enlarged building. 

Fayetteville. Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills. Installed 1,100 
additional spindles. 

Gastonia. Loray Mills. Installed additional machin- 
ery in plant, 32,000 spindles and 840 looms, giving 
plant total of about 57,000 spindles and 1,660 looms. 

Gastonia. Modena Mills. New building erected, 150 
by 75 feet, 2 stories, as Mill No. 3. About 8,000 new 
spindles will be installed. ‘ 

Goldsboro. Borden Manufacturing Co. Installing 
1,200 additional spinning spindles in present ‘build- 
ing. 

Graham. Carolina Cotton Mills. Built addition, 124 
by 50 feet. Added 71 duck looms. 

Greensboro. Revolution Cotton Mills. $300,000. In- 
stalled 15,000 new spindles and 400 looms. Erected 
a new addition, 

King’s Mourtain. Lulu Cotton Mills. Installed 3,000 
additional spindles. 

Lexington. Nokomis Cotton Mills. Installed 1,920 
new spindles and 36 looms, giving total of 14,400 
spindles and 356 looms in mill. 

Lowell. Lowell Cotton Mills. Installed 2,000 more 
spindles and preparatory machinery. 

Lumberton. Lumberton Cotton Mills. No. 2 Mill 
under construction, will add 6,240 spindles, giving 
total of 18,240, early in 1903. 

Monroe. Monroe Cotton Mills. Building an addition, 
80 by 250 feet, one story. Will install looms for 
weaving yarns into sheetings. 

New London. Tucker & Carter Rope Co, Erected 
new boiler house and installed new boilers, also 
increased machinery and power about one-third. 

Spray. Rhode Island Co. Addition built to mill and 
more looms installed. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Chester. Jordan Manufacturing Co. Built addition 
to the mill and installed 300 additional looms. 

Norristown. Wyoming Spinning Co. Added 5,000 more 
spindles. 

Philadelphia. Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. (Chester, Pa.). 
Purchased C. W. Rice Mills and operate on cotton 
and silk mixed fancy dress goods. Equipped with 
200 looms. 

Philadelphia. Bromley Mfg. Co., Lehigh Ave. New 
building erected, 76 by 144 feet; also boiler house 
and power plant, 51 by 107 feet. 

Philadelphia. Delta Spinning Co., Frankford. In- 
stalled new coning machines, two winders and in- 
creased power plant; 5-160 h. p. boilers. 

Philadelphia. Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. New buildings 
erected, Wayne and Roberts avenues, Wayne Junc- 
tion, including 5 story main building, office building 
and engine and boiler houses. 

Philadelphia. Weimar Bros., Amber street. Addition 
111 by 52 feet, 2 stories, built to mill. 

Scranton. Scranton Lace Co. Large addition to mill. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Coventry. Quidnick Mfg. Co. Installed large number 
flat cards, speeders and spinning frames. 
Pawtucket. Jenckes Spinning Co. Built four story 
brick storehouse, 
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Pawtucket. Lorraine Mfg. Co. Juilt an addition, 
100 by 90 feet, 4 stories, to main mill; a new weave 
shed, 110 by % feet, one story, brick, and a new 
office building and warehouse, 100 by 80 feet, for 
storage. About 400 looms will be installed and ad- 
ditional spindles. 

Valley Falls. Frank Wood Mfg. Co. New mill built 
and equipped with 64 broad and 2 narrow looms; 24 
being new. 

Woonsocket Brindle Bros. Purchased Macrodi Fibre 

plant, adding additional machinery. Later 
will erect one story weave shed, 9% by 5O feet. 

Woonsocket. New England Edging Co. Lace edg- 
ings for underwear. Rebuilt plant destroyed by 
fire. 6 looms. 


Co.’s 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Batesburg. Middleburg Cotton Mills. Installed 4,000 
additional spindles; also new dye plant. 

Charleston, toyal Bag & Yarn Mfg. Co. 
ing erected and 3,000 new spindles added. 

Dillon. Maple Cotton Mitis. Addition built to mill 
and 8,500 new spindles installed. 

Easley. Easley Cotton Millis. An addition 71 by 128 
feet and one 30 by 50 feet built to mill. Installed 
6,000 more spindles and 200 looms, giving total of 
38,082 spindles and 1,000 Draper looms. 

Fountain Inn, Fountain Inn Mfg. Co. Increased 
capital stock to $100,000 and added 4,500 spindles, 
making total of 10,000 spindles and 60 looms. 

Goldville. 3anna Cotton Mills. Leased by Messrs. 
Graham for period 16 months. Have total of 8,000 
spindles; 2,500 additional ones put in. 

Greenville. American Spinning Co. 
additional spindles in the plant. 

Greenville. Mills Mfg. Co. 76 (Draper) looms and 4,- 
200 spindles added. 

Hartsville. Hartsville Cotton Mills. 
spindles and 100 iooms 

Lockhart. Lockhart Mills. Increased capital to $1,- 
300,000. New mill erected and will be equipped with 
50,000 spindles and 1,500 looms 

Marion. Marion Cotton Mills. 
spindles in mill. 

Pacolet. Pacolet Manufacturing Co. Erecting an- 
other mill with equipment of 25,000 spindles and 750 
looms. 

Roek Hill. Highland Park Mfg. Co. Dyeing depart- 
ment increased and plant equipped and operated by 
electricity. 

Spartanburg Jeaumont 


New build- 


Installed 7,000 


Added 5,000 more 


Installed 2,048 more 


Mfg. Co. New mill to be 
known at Mill No. 3, under construction; will be 
completed about March, '06. Total of machinery 
wi!l then be 15,680 spindles and 252 looms. 

Union Aetna Cotton Mills. Addition built, 100 by 
200, and machinery increased from 10,752 spindles and 
250 looms, to 30,000 spindles and 750 looms. 

Woodruff. Woodruff Cotton Mills. Added more spin- 
dies, giving total of 37,000 in the plant. 


TENNESSEE. 
Bowen-Jewell Co 
here for raking all 


(Jewell, Ga.). Es- 
kinds cotton 


Chattanooga. 
tablished plant 
bags ec 

Knoxville Brookside Mills. Installed additional ma- 
chinery and built new brick warehouse. 

TEXAS. 

Bonham. Bonham Cotton Mills. Erected addition, 
1”) by 60 feet, to carding and spinning machinery; 
added 5,000 spindles and necessary carding and open- 
ing machinery. 

VIRGINIA. 

Danville. Dan River Power & Mfg. Co. Started 

work on additional buildings for doubling capacity 


of plant. wm. 


WOOLEN. 


CANADA, 

Walshaw, J. & Son. Rebuilt mill 
Equipment 3 sets cards; 15 looms. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Baltic. Shetucket Worsted Mills. Addition built, 75 
by 110 feet, and 15 new looms added. 

Bridgeport. Read Carpet Co. New building under 
construction, 112 by 57 feet, four stories, for increas- 
ing facilities. Also erected new dye house and 
storehouse. = ° F 

Bridgeport. Salt’s Textile Co. Addition, 60 by 70 feet, 
built for weave room and storage. E 

Clark’s Falls. Wild, Joseph & Co. Purchased Clark’s 


Ontario. Bolton 
destroyed by fire 
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Falls Felting Co.’s mill. 
Merhanicsvilie. French 


Operate same as branch. 

tiver Textile Co. Instal 

25 (Crompton-Thayer looms). To add 25 more. _ 

Moosup. Moosup Mills. Installed & new looms, re- 
placing old ones, also 3 new sets cards and 6 mules 
Putnam. say State Worsted Co., Worcester, Mass., 
leased Putnam Woolen Co.’s No. 2 mill. 32 looms, 
and operate same in connection with their other 
plant. 

Rockville. American Mills. 
house, 40 by 70 feet. 

Rockville. Hockanum Co. 
60 feet, 4 stories. 

Rockville. Regan, J. J., 
story mill, 101 by 7 

Rockville Mfze. Co. 
45 feet. 


Built new 2 story picker 


Built an addition, 180 by 


Mfg. Co. 
2 feet. 
Erected new boiler house, 66 by 


Erecting new 4- 


GEORGIA. 


Rossville. Park Woolen Mills. About $30,000 expended 
in new building and installation of new machinery, 
to make warps, 2 plys and single. 

ILLINOIS, 


Lacon. Grieves, John & Sons. Addition built to mill 
and installed 6 new looms and 2 new sets cards, 
increasing to 4 set mill. 

MAINE. 

Camden Knox Woolen Go. 
42 feet, 2 stories; 
one story. 

Dexter. Amos Abbott Company. 
by 61 feet, brick, for dye house and picker room. 

Foxcroft. Mayo & Son, Inc. Addition built, 50 by 40 
feet, two stories, built to weave room, and 14 new 
looms installed. 

Lewiston. Columbia Mills. Frected a new boiler 
house and chimney and put in two horizontal boil- 
ers, 66 inches by 18 feet. Also built an addition to 
finishing room. 

Lisbon Centre. Farnsworth Co. 
by 62 feet, 4 stories, 


New dye house, 82 by 
also boiler house, 42 by 18 feet, 


New building, 110 


New building, 162 

under construction, for weav- 
ing and spinning; also new dye house and picker 
house. Three new sets cards and other machinery 
wil! be added 

Madison. lfiian Spring Woolen Co. 
to mill and one set cards 
in. 

Madison. Madison Mills Installed 4 new 
mules; to add 10 new looms 
Sanford. Goodall Worsted Co. 

looms and new boilers. 
Sanford. Maine Atpaca Co. Added to old plant and 
secured American A. & P. Co.'s plant, for installa- 
tion of 123 looms for linings. 
North Vassalboro. American 
10 sets cards in the mill. 
North Vassalboro. Chase, 
shoddy mill destroyed by fire. 
North Vassalboro Peace, Herbert. Rebuilt 
plant destroyed by fire as far as picker room. 
ing machinery and looms to be _ installed 


spring. 


Addition made 
and additional mules put 


spinning 


Installed 54 new 


Woolen Co Installed 


Edward. Rebuilding 

shoddy 

Card- 
next 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. Roxbury Carpet Co. 
erected, 86 by 60 feet. 

Caryville. Taft Woolen Co. 
boiler, also 2 new sets cards. 

Chariton City Aldrich Mfg. Co. 
stroyed by fire. Piece dyes, 
cards: 36 looms. 

Cherry Valley. Chapel Mills Mfg. Co 
by 60 feet, 3 stories, to Bottomly 
power house and 2 new 123 h. p 
New machinery, including cards, 
added. 

Collinsville. American Woolen Company. 
mill destroyed by fire. 

Franklin. Franklin Yarn Co Three story addition 
built, 54 by 45 feet; new carding and spinning ma- 
chinery installed. 

Globe Village. Hamilton Woolen Co. Installed 40 
new dobby looms. Also added new yarn dyeing de- 
partment. 

Holden. Dawson Mfg. Co New dye house built, 50 
by feet, one story, replacing old one. 

Holvoke. Beebe-Webber Co. Installed 20 new looms 
in space formerly occupied by the National Felting 
Co. 

Holyoke. Farr Alpaca Co 
construction. Also new power house 
and distributing its own electricity. 


New 4 story ‘building 


> 


Instalied new 350 h. p. 
Rebuilt plant de- 
men’s goods; 2 sets 

Addition, 120 
Mill; also new 
boilers instalied. 
packs and 24 looms 


Rebuilding 


New weave shed under 
for furnishing 
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Huntsville. W. H. Rowe Knitting Co. 
built and more machinery put in. 
Talladega. Talladega Hosiery Mills. Installed 15 
Acme knitters. To increase still further. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Addison. Glastonbury Knitting Company. 
four story addition to Mill No. 1. 


Hartford. Reliable Mfg. Co. Piant 
from New Bedford, Mass. 


GEORGIA, 

Knitting Mills. Purchased the 

Sycamore Knitting Mills. 

Mfg. Co. New building, 140 by 48 

f under construction. Will add new 
machinery.. Old building to be utilized for dye 
house. 

Columbus. Topsey 
erected and plant 


Addition 


Erected 


removed here 


esville. Gem 
chinery of the 
Columbus. Georgia 


et, 2 stories, 


Hosiery Mills. New buildings 
removed from Tupelo, Miss. 
Grantville. Grantville Hosiery Mills. New spinning 
mill erected, 80 by 306 feet, one story, brick. In- 
stalled 2% additional knitting machines and 3,000 
spindles, 

tome. Rome Hosiery Mills. 
installing additional 
Rossville. Richmond 
two story . brick 


To double capacity by 
machinery. 

Hosiery Mills. Erected new 
building, 100 by 200 feet. Installed 
,000 spindles for making own yarns. 


INDIANA, 


Knitting Mills. New power 
Installed large engine and 2 boil- 


Fort Wayne. Wayne 
plant completed. 
ers. 

IOWA, 

Des Moines. Des Moines WHosiery Mills. A new 
warehouse under construction, 150 by 54 feet, brick. 
Erected so that additional stories may be added at 
any time. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. Boston Knitting Mills. Removed to _ 1160 
Washington street. Joseph Lewenburg, manager. 
Increased capacity. 

Lowell. Lawrence Manufacturing Co. Building a 
three story addition, 234 by 70 feet, brick, to one of 
the mills, for additional carding and spinning room, 

Northampton. McCallum Hosiery Co. An addition, 
140 by 90 feet, built and installed additional machin- 
ery including 10 knitting machines. 


MICHIGAN. 


Muskegon. Amazon Knitting Co. Addition made to 
mill and 3,000 new spindles and 15 new knitting ma- 
chines installed 

Perry. Perry Glove 
by 33 feet, under 
more machines. Also 
of finished goods 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Laconia. Wood, H. H., Co. New mill erected ready 
for occupancy about January ‘0. To have total 
equipment of § sets cards, 200 knitting and one sew- 
ing machines. 

Tilton. Union Hosiery Co. F. P. 
Plant removed here from Laconia. 
cards for making yarn. 

NEW 
Paul. 


& Mitten Co. 
construction; to install about 5 
used for stock 


New building, 123 
50 


and storage 


Stewart, proprietor. 
Installed 2 sets 


JERSEY. 
Guenther, Enlarged mill and doubled 


plant. 


Dover 
capacity of 

Haddonfield Estaugh Knitting Mills Co. 
tion Estaugh Knitting Mills. Capital 
stalled additional machines. 

Newark. Lindner, Hugo. Removed to larger building 
and increased machinery by 10 machines. 

Riverside. Taubel, W. F. New dye house erected, 
150 by 40 feet, and drying house, 220 by 40 feet, one 

Equipped with latest improved machinery. 
Knitting machinery installed in the old dye house, 

increased capacity of plant one-third. 

NEW YORK. 

Johnstown. Diana Knitting Co. Installed dye plant 
New building erected, 28 by 50 feet, one story. 

Kinderhook Elk Knitting Mills. Installed 5 power 
and 40 hand machines; also remodeled mill building 
Perry. Perry Knitting Co Building an addition to 
yarn mill and will install 6,000 ring spindes, with 
earding and picking machinery. 

Syracuse. Oak Knitting Company. Installed new 
knitting machines and sewing machines at mills at 
Syracuse and Arcade. 


Incorpora- 
$25,000. In- 


story. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Utica. Utica Knitting Co. 
60 by 120 feet, and 4 story 
house. ; 

Waterville. Oneida 
Branch mill at 
machines, 
ishing 


Enlarged picker room, 
addition, 100 by 50, to dye 


Hosiery Co. 
Hamilton, 
removed here. 
lepartment also 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

City. The Elizabeth City Hosiery Com- 
tating for construction of yarn plant. 
American Hosiery Mills. Installed 16 
machines and ribbers for 84 needle 


y (Oneida, N. Y.). 
o0 Knitting and 3 sewing 
Added a dyeing and fin- 


Elizabeth 
pany. 

Kernersvi 
new knitting 
hose, in mill. 

Winston-Salem. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co 
ing mill with addition, 50 by 


OHIO. 

Cleveland. Friedman, Blau, 
building, 120 by 200 feet, four stories, with addition 
147 by 55 feet, one and two stories, under construc- 
tion; complete January Ist. Will install a 300 h. Pp; 
power plant, 


irg- 


30 feet, five stories. 


Farber Company. New 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Adamstown Mill. 
building, 

Allen Knitting Company. 
erected. Installed 30 knitting machir ; 

Allentown. Southdown Knitting Co. New dye house 
built, also drying room, 50 by 100 feet; equipped with 
new machinery. 

Avon. Light & Bomberger. Purchased building, re- 
placing plant destroyed by fire. Equipped with 24 
Boss and 25 Bonnaz machines. 

Bechtelsville. Kutz Knitting Mill. Branch of main 

teading. Ladies’ white foot hose and half 


Adamstown. 
mill 
Allen. 


Hosiery Erected new 


New building 


plant at 
hose; 1 sewing machine; 78 machines. 

Columbia. Gem Hosiery Co. (Mohrsville.) Purchased 
Gem Knitting Mills and operate as a branch plant. 

Greencastle. Windsor Knitting Mills. New building 
erected, 30 by 45 feet, two and about 80 
more machines added. New 40 h. p. engine also 
put in. 

Hellertown. Rosenau & Loeb. 
(Philadelphia.) Established 
operate about 110 machines. 

Mohnsville. Leininger, Wm. G. Addition 
mill and 19 new knitting machines installed. 

Nazareth. Wunderly Hosiery Mill. Installed 10 new 
machines. 

New Cumberland. New Cumberland 
Instalied 15 additional machines. 
Newport. tomberger, H. A. Addition 

and 20 new machines added. 

Norristown. Ballard Knitting Company. $50,000. 
Formerly the Ballard Knitting Mills. Erected new 
three story brick i) by 75 feet. 

Norristown. DeKalb Knitting Mills. Purchased ad- 
ditional machinery and doubled capacity of the 
mill, 

Norristown. Rambo & Regar, Inc. Four story addi- 
tion built to main building, also new boiler house, 
24 by 48 feet, and power house, 17 by 38 feet. In- 
creased former machinery capacity, two-fifths. 

Philadelphia. American Knitting Mills. Leased two 
additional floors, and added 10 new knitting and 5 
sewing machines. 

Philadelphia. Brownhill & Cramer. Remodelled mill 
building, made two additions, 30 by 50, feet, and in- 
stalled additional machinery. 

Philadelphia. Carvin Knitting Co. Removed to Jas- 
per and Cambria streets Added 30 new National 
machines. 

Philadelphia. Guenther, Geo. G. (| 
chased Narrow Fabric Co. building. 
making hosiery. 

Philadelphia. Keystone Embroidery Works 
wick Bros. Removed to new building, 514 
street. Capacity of plant increased. 

Philadelphia Miller & Sons, 3839 Reno 
stalled dye and finishing plant. 

Philadelphia. Novelty Knftting Mills, 70-72 N. 4th 
street. Added 5 new Lamb machines 

Philadelphia. Taubel, Wm. F. (Riverside, N. J.), 2a 
street, above Columbia; Branch Mill 

Reading Rainbow Hosiery Co Purchased 
ment (70 machines) of Censolidated 
(Philadelphia) and instalied in the mill. 

Reading. Gem Knitting Mills Co temoved plant to 
new mill at Second and Buttonwood streets. Tao 
increase capacity to 500 or over before spring. 


stories; 


Liberty Hosiery 
branch mill here. 


Mill. 
Will 


built to 
Knitting Millis. 


built to mill 


Reading.) Pur- 
Will equip for 


Lazo- 
Pine 


street. In- 


equip- 
Hosiery Co. 
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R towr Ringtown Knitting Mill Branch of the 
I> ille Knitting Mills Co. Men’s seamless half 
~ sl Knitting machines (Will add 70 more ma- 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































s iylkill Haven. Berger, H. & Son. New building, 
10 by 110 feet, 2 stories, for finishing; old building 
used for knitting purposes and storage. Also added 
more knitting machines 

remp! Maidencreek Hosiery Co Main mill at 
Maidencreek. Branch mill established here Men's 
160 needle half hose and infants’ 1 by 1 ribbed hos- 
le! machines 
ropto Crown Knitting Company. Added 20 more 
! ting machines 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Thorntor British Hosiery Co. Addition, 2 stories, 
125 by 45 feet, brick, for new imported full fashioned 
hosiery machinery. 

rhorntor Samuel Fitch Mfg. Co. Addition built to 
t! pl t 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Jone Jonesville Mfg. Co. Installed 5,000 mule 

Landrun Biue Ridge Hosiery Mill Installed 25 new 
seamless ma nes 

Spartanburg Crescent Manufacturing Co. Added 40 
mo lat Y 1 knitting machines to plant, also 

, increase ity of the dye house by additional 
machi ry 

q TENNESSEE. 

} Chatt: g Chicamauga Knitting Mills. Added 
more machines, increasing output to about 250 dozen 
dail 

Knoxy Standard Knitting Mills guilt an addi- 
tional story, 49 by 180 feet, to mill, and added 5 
new knitting machines 

Sweetwater Mascot Knitting Mills Addition, 60 by 
4) feet, three stories and basement, built to mill 
and ten new knitting machines installed. 

Sweetwater Sweetwater Hosiery Mills. Installed 36 
new knitti machines and 9 ribbers. 

WISCONSIN. 

DePere Oneida Knitting Company. Addition, 50 by 

60 feet, two stories, with basement, built to mill. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Mvsti Rossie Velvet Co. Building addition to mill; 
will add 8%) new looms. 

New Londor Brainerd & Armstrong Co. New dye 
house under construction. 

Norwalk Muller Gloria Mills. Installed 36 more 
looms 

MICHIGAN. 
Belding. Belding Sitk Mills. Installed 3) new looms. 











NEW JERSEY. 

































































Oxford. Singleton, George. (Dover.) Started branch 
ilk mill at this place; throwing. 
Washington. Roessel, Louis, & Co. Installed 42 new 
looms. 
NEW YORK, 
Buffalo, Duffy Silkk Co. Erected new building, 200 by 
50 feet, 3 stories 






























































Chadwicks. Chadwicks Suk Co. Remodeled old 
Stewart Mill and equipped with machinery. 

College Point Myhnepo Mills. Addition, 100 by 100 
feet. 

North Tonawanda. Gloversville Textile Co. New 
building under erection, November, ‘6, for branch 
mill 

Saratoga Springs. Clark Textile Co. (Sidney.) Erect- 
ed additional mill here 





Whitehall. 










































































Champlain Silk Mills. Addition built and 
6,000 more spindles put in. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown Dery, D. G. Leased additional space and 
installed 8) looms for making broad silks. 

Carlisle York Silk Mfg. Co. Installed 6,500 more 
spindles in Carlisle Mill. 

Chambersburg Chambersburg Silk Mill. Built an 
addition, 150 by 170 feet, to mill and installed 20 new 
looms. : 

Easton Easton Silk Co Installed about 100 new 





broad looms 
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Co. temodelled 
winding departm 
and warping mac} 
total of 117 looms. 
New mill building erect 





Hamburg. 
room 
Installed 


Hamburg Silk Mill 
into warping and 

winders, quillers 

added 20 iooms, giving 

Jessup. Valentine Bliss. 
transferred Peckville plant one mile distant to 
mill. Instaled 2,400 new spindles. 

Kingston. Crane Bros. Siik Co. (Topton.) Bra 
mill started here. 

Kin Hess, Goldsmith 
60 three stories, 

erected 


age 


ilso 


geston, & Co. 
with 
ana 


New 
separate 
operated 


mill, 
engine 


branch 1 


feet 
boiler 
Started 
Kutztown. Kutztown Silk Mill. 
Co 4} looms. Will build a 
Norristown. Art Fiore Co. 
moved plant here where 
modeled for purpose. 
Philadel!phia. Loeb, Lipper & Co 
by 112 feet, 6 stories 
Philadelphia. Orinoko Mill Large addition built 
main building; also new addition, 52 by 44 feet, 
dye house, and new ‘boiler and engine house 
Philadelphia Pine 


house, 


as 
G/05 


Branch 
one story 
(Office 1017 
buildings 


York § 
addition. 
Race St.) | 

have beer 


New additior 


Tree Silk Mfg. Co New bu 
ing erected. Allegheny avenue and Boudinot st 
With power house. 

Philadelphia. Simon, R. & H. (Easton, Pa.) Lé 
quarters, Kensington avenue and Ontario str: 
Ribbons; 30 looms. (F) 

Scranton. Paul Clemens Silk Mfg. Co. New addit 
built, 25 by W feet, two stories, and 10 more w 
ing machines added. 

Slatington. Post & Sheldon Corp. Erecting an a 
tion, 120 by 53 feet, stories. To add looms 

Tryone. Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. (Altoona.) 
erect branch mill here. Will install 75 additior 
looms in Alteona plant. 

West Pittsburg. Woodhouse, Bopp & Co. New 
building erected, }40 by 90 feet, one story, brick 
Equipped with 350 looms. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket. Royal Weaving Co. New building 

pleted, 521 by 128 feet, 2 stories. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Jewett City. Jewett City Textile Novelty Co. Re- 
built plant destroyed by fire, 50 by 125 feet, 3 stories 
brick, and erected an additional bleaching building 
40 by & feet, one story, gray room, 2 by 40 feet 


one story. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro. Wolfenden, R. & Sons. Installed new 175 


h. p. boiler; two (Klauder-Weldon) dyeing machines, 
and 85 


an h. p. (Corliss) engine; equipped works 
with automatic sprinklers and add _ spoolers 
spooling department. 

Lawrence. Lawrence Dye Works Co. Enlarging 
plant by addition, 250 by 60 feet, 3 stories, brick 
Ludlow. Ludlow Mfg. Associates. Addition, 177 by 
ié feet, two stories, and one 80 by 97 feet, four 
stories, to Mill No. 8, for packing room and store- 


house to facilitate shipping. 


West Millbury. Millbury Scouring Co. Thos. Windle 
& Son, proprietors. Rebuilding plant destroyed b 
fire. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Wortendyke. Granite Linen Co. $200,000. Started re- 
building plant destroyed by fire. Make househo 
linen goods. Will install 2,000 new spindles and 25 


looms. (Will start operations about 


PENNSYLVANTA, 


February, °06.) 


Philadelphia Firth & Foster Co. Erected new 
story dye house, 77 by 82 feet. 

Philadelphia. Mawson, John, Hair Cloth Co. Addi- 
tion, 50 by 50 feet, 3 stories, built to mill, and in 
creased capacity with 72 serge and 20 hair cloth 
looms. 

Philadelphia. Scheiter, Joseph J. & Co. Removed 
plant to Howard & Lehigh avenues. Added 20 new 
hair cloth and ten 70 inch looms. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

East Greenwich. Greenwich Bleachery. Erecting a 

new building, 100 by # feet, 2 1/2 stories. 


Pawtucket. 


72 by 65 


Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
feet, 3 stories, made to plant. 


Addition, 





TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY 


OUR TEXTILE DESIGN SCHOOL. 


LESSON XVI. FIGURING WITH WARP OR 


FILLING UPON THE PLAIN WEAVE. 


This system of designing is extensively 
practiced in connection with figured cotton 
goods for all purposes, also in connection 
with textiles known as “zephyr.” In most 
instances the filling is used for producing 
the figure by means of floating upon the 
fabric interlaced otherwise with the plain 
weave; however, in some instances this fig- 
uring may be done by means of the warp, 
or with both systems of threads—warp and 
filling. In many instances the general effect 
of the design is heightened by means of color 
effects, i. e., using a different color for warp 
and filling; again in some instances, when 


dealing with single color fabrics, we may use 
a plain cotton yarn for the warp in connec- 
tion with a mercerized cotton, or silk, for 


the filling. In connection with what is known 
as cotton zephyr for dress goods, we will 
mostly find a cotton warp used in connection 
with a worsted filling. 

The harness loom, as well as the jacquard 
machine, are used for producing these fab- 
rics, according to fashion, which, as will be 
readily understood, sometimes calls for sim- 
ple, neat little effects, whereas in other sea- 
sons it may call for loud, large, jacquard de- 
signs; however, both systems of designing, 
with reference to their principles, are iden- 
tical, and for which reason we will deal with 
both in one lesson. 


HARNESS WORK. 


In order to explain this sub-division, the 
accompanying two plates of weaves are 
given, representing what we may style as 
plain, small effect work; weaves which we 
will meet every day in figured dress goods, 
shirtings, etc., and by means of which the 
reader will readily accumulate the knowledge 
to be able to produce any amount of other 


E. 


A. POSSELT. 


weaves by them. Again, the collection of 
weaves thus given are all of such importance 
that he should keep them for future reference 
when in need of new designs, and for which 
reason they will come handy in practical 
work. 

Examining this collection of weaves, we 
find in connection with weave Fig. 1, a small 
spotted affair, calling for its repeat 8 warp 
threads and 8 picks, being about the smallest 
spotted arrangement we could use. The prin- 
ciple observed in distributing the spots all 
over the fabric is after the “plain weave mo- 
tive.” This weave will require for its exe- 
cution 8 harness straight draw, although if 
necessary On account of limited number of 
harnesses at our disposal, and provided this 
weave has to be used in connection with 
other weaves, either for stripes or ground 
work, this weave could be woven then on 6 
harness fancy drawing in draft. 

Weave Fig. 2 shows us a similar spotted 
arrangement upon a plain ground, a some- 
what larger effect than shown before, repeat- 
ing on IO warp threads and Io picks, the 
principle observed in distributing the spots 
is again after the “plain weave motive,” a 
motive we most always have to use in con- 
nection with harness work, for the fact that 
in this way we are able to make use of as few 
harnesses as possible, on account of the two 
changes only required by using this motive. 
The repeating of this weave is 10 by Io, call- 
ing for a 10 harness straight drawing in draft 
for practical work, although similar to weave 
quoted before, if necessary, 8 harnesses will 
have to do the work. 

Weave Fig. 3 shows us a somewhat more 
prominent spot than given in the previous 
two examples, the motive for exchanging 
these spots being again done after the “plain 
weave motive.” This weave will require 12 
harness straight draw for its practical execu- 
tion in the loom, with a permissable reduc- 
tion to 10 harness if absolutely necessary, for 


2 


_ 


one reason or the other. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































; ( ng Mill Branch of the 
Danville Knitting Mills Co Men's seamless half 
se k ting machines. (Will add 70 more ma- 
ni Ss.) 
Ss iylkill Haver Berger, H. & Son. New building, 
40 by 110 feet, 2 stories, for finishing; old building 
sed for Knitting purposes and storage. Also added 
more knitting machines 
Temple Maidencreek Hosiery Co Main mill at 


Muidencreek. Branch mill established here Men's 


ose and infants’ 1 by 1 ribbed hos- 


Toptor Crown Knitting Company. Added 20 


more 
ting machines 


RHODE ISLAND. 
British Hosiery Co. Addition, 2 stories, 
125 by 45 feet, brick, for new imported full fashioned 








nosiery machinery 
Thor Samuel Fitch Mfg. Co. Addition built to 
th 2 
SOLTH CAROLINA, 
Jones Jonesville Mfg. Co Installed 5,000 mule 
spindle 
Landrun Biue Ridge Hosiery Mill. Installed 25 new 
seamles machines 
Spar burg Crescent Manufacturing Co. Added 40 
mo lat need knitting machines to plant, also 
increased ipacity of the dye house by additional 
machi ry 
TENNESSE 

( tt ooga Chicamauga Knitting Mills. Added 
more machines, increasing output to about 250 dozen 
daily. 

Knoxville Standard Knitting Mills. Built an addi- 
tional story, 40 by 189 feet to mill, and added 5 


new knitting machines 
Sweetwater Mascot Knitting Mills. Addition, 60 by 
4) feet, three stories and basement, built to mill 
and ten new knitting machines installed. 
Sweetwater. Sweetwater Hosiery Mills. Installed 36 
new knitting machines and 9 ribbers. 


WISCONSIN. 


DePere Oneida Knitting Company. Addition, 50 by 
60 feet, two stories, with basement, built to mill. 


SILK. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Mystic Rossie Velvet Co. Building addition to mill; 
will add 8) new looms. 
New London. Brainerd & Armstrong Co. New dye 


house under construction. 


Norwalk Muller Gloria Mills. Installed 36 more 


i0oms 
MICHIGAN. 
Belding Belding Sitk Mills. Instalied }) new looms, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Oxford. Singleton, George. (Dover.) Started branch 


ilk mill at this place; throwing. 

Washington. Roessel, Louis, & Co. Installed 42 new 
looms. 

NEW YORK, 

Buffalo. Duffy Silk Co. 
50 feet, 3 stories. 

Chadwicks. Chadwicks Sik Co, Remodeled old 
Stewart Mill and equipped with machinery. 

College Point. Myhnepo Mills. Addition, 100 by 100 
feet 

North Tonawanda. Gloversville 
building under erection, 
mill 

Saratoga Springs. Clark Textile Co. (Sidney.) Erect- 
ed additional mill here 

Whitehall. Champlain Silk Mills. Addition built and 
5,000 more spindles put in. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentowr Dery, D. G. Leased additional space and 
installed 80 looms for making broad silks. 

Carlisle York Silk Mfg. Co. Installed 6,500 more 
spindles in Carlisle Mill. 

Chambersburg Chambersburg Silk Mill. Built an 
addition, 150 by 170 feet, to mill and installed 20 new 
looms. 

Easton 

broad 


Erected new building, 200 by 


Textile Co. New 
November, ‘0, for branch 


Easton Silk Co 
looms 


Installed about 100 new 
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Hamburg. Hamburg Silk Mill Co. Remodelled 


age room into warping and winding departn 

Installed winders, quillers and warping mac} 

ilso added 20 looms, giving total of 117 looms. 

Jessup. Valentine Bliss. New mill building ere 
transferred. Peckville plant one mile distant to 
mill. Instalied 2,400 new spindles. 

Kingston. Crane Bros. Siik Co. (Topton.) Bra 
mill started here. 

Kingston. Hess, Goldsmith & Co. New mill, 300 
60 feet three stories, with separate 
boiler house, erected and operated 
Started 9/05. 

Kutztown. Kutztown Silk Mill. Branch York § 
Co. 48 looms. Will build a one story addition. 
Norristown. Art Fibre Co. (Office 1017 Race St.) |} 
moved plant here where buildings have 

modeled for purpose 

Philadelphia. Loeb, Lipper & Co. New addit 
by 112 feet, 6 stories. 

Philadelphia. Orinoko Mill Large addition built 
main building; also new addition, 52 by 44 
dye house, and new ‘boiler and engine hous¢ 

Philadelphia Pine Tree Silk Mfg. Co New bu 
ing erected. Allegheny avenue and Boudinot st: 
With power house. 

Philadelphia. Simon, R. & H. (Easton, Pa.) Lé 
quarters, Kensington avenue and Ontario 
Ribbons; 30 looms. (EF) 

Scranton. Paul Clemens Silk Mfg. Co. New additi 
built, 25 by 5 feet, two stories, and 10 
ing machines added. 

Slatington. Post & Sheldon Corp. Erecting an 
tion, 120 by 53 feet, 3 stories. To add looms 

Tryone. Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. (Altoona.) 
erect branch mill here. Will install 75 additior 
looms in Altcona plant. 

West Pittsburg. 
building erected, 540 by 90 feet, one 
Equipped with 250 looms. 


engine 


as branch 1 


been 


feet 


str 


more W 


aa 


story, brick 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket. Royal Weaving Co. New building 
pleted, 521 by 128 feet, 2 stories. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Jewett City. Jewett City Textile Novelty Co. Re- 


built plant destroyed by fire, 50 by 125 feet, 3 stories 
brick, and erected an additional ‘bleaching building 
40 by 6) feet, one story, gray room, 2% by 4 feet 
one story. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Woodhouse, Bopp & Co. New 


Attleboro. Wolfenden, R. & Sons. Installed new 175 
h. p. boiler; two (Klauder-Weldon) dyeing machines, 
and an & h. p. (Corliss) engine; equipped works 
with automatic sprinklers and add spoolers in 
spooling department. 

Lawrence. Lawrence Dye Works Co. Enlarging 
plant by addition, 250 by 60 feet, 3 stories, brick 
Ludlow. Ludlow Mfg. Associates. Addition, 177 by 
i6 feet, two stories, and one 80 by 97 feet, four 
stories, to Mill No. 8, for packing room and store- 

house to facilitate shipping. 

West Millbury. Millbury Scouring Co. Thos. Windle 
& Son, proprietors. Rebuilding plant destroyed by 
fire. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Wortendyke. Granite Linen Co. $200,000. Started ri 
building plant destroyed by fire. Make household 
linen goods. Will install 2,000 new spindles and 2+ 
looms. (Will start operations about February, '06.) 

PENNSYLVANTA, 

Philadelphia Firth & Foster Co. 
story dye house, 77 by 82 feet. 

Philadelphia. Mawson, John, Hair Cloth Co. Addi- 
tion, 50 by 50 feet, 3 stories, built to mill, and in 
creased capacity with 72 serge and 20 hair cloth 
looms. 

Philadelphia. Scheiter, Joseph J. & Co. Removed 
plant to Howard & Lehigh avenues. Added 20 new 
hair cloth and ten 70 inch looms. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
East Greenwich. Greenwich Bleachery. 
new building, 100 by 5O feet, 2 1/2 stories. 
Pawtucket. Home Bleach & Dye Works. Addition, 
72 by 65 feet, 3 stories, made to plant. 


Erected new 


Erecting a 








TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E. 


OUR TEXTILE DESIGN SCHOOL. 


LESSON XVI. FIGURING WITH WARP OR 


FILLING UPON THE PLAIN WEAVE. 


This system of designing is extensively 
practiced in connection with figured cotton 
goods for all purposes, also in connection 
In most 
instances the filling is used for producing 


with textiles known as “zephyr.” 


the figure by means of floating upon the 
fabric interlaced otherwise with the plain 
weave; however, in some instances this fig- 
uring may be done by means of the warp, 
or with both systems of threads—warp and 
filling. In many instances the general effect 
of the design is heightened by means of color 
effects, i. e., using a different color for warp 
and filling; again in some instances, when 
dealing with single color fabrics, we may use 
a plain cotton yarn for the warp in connec- 
tion with a mercerized cotton, or silk, for 
the filling. In connection with what is known 
as cotton zephyr for dress goods, we will 
mostly find a cotton warp used in connection 
with a worsted filling. 

The harness loom, as well as the jacquard 
machine, are used for producing these fab- 
rics, according to fashion, which, as will be 
readily understood, sometimes calls for sim- 
ple, neat little effects, whereas in other sea- 
sons it may call for loud, large, jacquard de- 
signs; however, both systems of designing, 
with reference to their principles, are iden- 
tical, and for which reason we will deal with 
both in one lesson. 


HARNESS WORK. 


In order to explain this sub-division, the 
accompanying two plates of weaves are 
given, representing what we may style as 
plain, small effect work; weaves which we 
will meet every day in figured dress goods, 
shirtings, etc., and by means of which the 
reader will readily accumulate the knowledge 
to be able to produce any amount of other 


A. POSSELT. 


weaves by them. Again, the collection of 
weaves thus given are all of such importance 
that he should keep them for future reference 
when in need of new designs, and for which 
reason they will come handy in practical 
work, 

Examining this collection of weaves, we 
find in connection with weave Fig. 1, a small 
spotted affair, calling for its repeat 8 warp 
threads and 8 picks, being about the smallest 
spotted arrangement we could use. The prin- 
ciple observed in distributing the spots all 
over the fabric is after the “plain weave mo- 
tive.” This weave will require for its exe- 
cution 8 harness straight draw, although if 
necessary On account of limited number of 
harnesses at our disposal, and provided this 
weave has to be used in connection with 
other weaves, either for stripes or ground 
work, this weave could be woven then on 6 
harness fancy drawing in draft. 

Weave Fig. 2 shows us a similar spotted 
arrangement upon a plain ground, a some- 
what larger effect than shown before, repeat- 
ing on Io warp threads and Io picks, the 
principle observed in distributing the spots 
is again after the “plain weave motive,” a 
motive we most always have to use in con- 
nection with harness work, for the fact that 
in this way we are able to make use of as few 
harnesses as possible, on account of the two 
changes only required by using this motive. 
The repeating of this weave is 10 by 10, call- 
ing for a 10 harness straight drawing in draft 
for practical work, although similar to weave 
quoted before, if necessary, 8 harnesses will 
have to do the work. 

Weave Fig. 3 shows us a somewhat more 
prominent spot than given in the previous 
two examples, the motive for exchanging 
these spots being again done after the “plain 
weave motive.” This weave will require 12 
harness straight draw for its practical execu- 
tion in the loom, with a permissable reduc- 
tion to 10 harness if absolutely necessary, for 
one reason or the other. 
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Weave Fig. 4 shows us a neat, little “polka ecution on the loom 12 harness straight draw, 
dot” set after the “plain weave motive,” and although on account of the pointed effect of 


repeating on 12 warp threads and 12 picks. the spot this design can be reduced to weave 
This weave will require for its practical ex- in connection with 6 harness (fancy draw) 





641] 










only. It is a commonly met with design, 
very frequently used on account of the neat 
effect it will produce. The weave in itself 
will at once suggest to us that provided the 
spot is too small, i. e., its effect is too small 
in the fabric, we then can readily increase it 
to a larger float, either by increasing the 
present main float of 5 to 7, leaving the re- 
peat of the weave as it is, or at the same 
time putting the spots farther apart from 
each other, in the latter instance certainly 
increasing the repeat of the weave. If doing 
the latter, i. e., distributing the spots farther 
apart from each other, with a consequent in- 
crease of the repeat of the weave both warp 
and filling ways, we then can increase the 
present float of 5 up to 9 or II, etc., accord- 
ing to the texture in the fabric and the size 
of spot in fabric desired. 

Weave Fig. 5, repeating cn 12 werp threads 
and 12 picks shows us the spot as shown in 
connection with weave Fig. 4, increased from 
5 to 7, without increasing the repeat of the 
weave, although 12 harness, straight draw, 
will be thé proper arrangement to use; at 
the same time, if desired, this weave can be 
executed on 7 harness, fancy draw. 

Weave Fig. 6 repeats on 12 harness and 
12 picks, calling for 12 harness straight draw, 
or, if so required, 7 harness fancy draw. 

Weave Fig. 7 shows us another one of 
these spot effects, repeating on 12 harness 
and 12 picks, which, however, if required, 
can be woven on 8 harness fancy draw. 

Weave Fig. 8 shows us the same spot as 
shown in connection with weave Fig. 7 on 
12 by 12, executed this time with 14 warp 
threads and 14 picks, a feature which conse- 
quently will give us more ground work be- 
tween the spots, i. e., show them up more 
prominently, and, considered all around, is 
a superior combination of this spot than the 
previously given one. 

Weave Fig. g illustrates the same spot as 
previously shown in connection with weave 
Fig. 2, spread more apart, i. e., more 
ground work used in connection with each 
spot, and consequently the spots will show 
up more distinctly from each other. This 
is accomplished with a proportional increase 
in the number of harnesses used, since in 
connection with weave Fig. 9 we call for a 
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repeat of 12 by 12, whereas in connection 
with weave Fig. 2 we only use 10 by 10. Use 
12 harness straight draw, although if neces- 
sary 8 harness fancy draw will have to do. 

Weave Fig. 10 shows the effect previously 
given in connection with weave Fig. 3, en- 
larged, without calling for more warp threads 
and picks for the repeat of the design; we 
simply used more of the ground work for the 
spot, in turn producing a weave showing a 
more or less intertwining effect, one twill 
effect line intertwining with another twill ef- 
fect line always at an angle of 45 degrees, a 
very neat effect, requiring, as previously men- 
tioned, 12 by 12 for its repeat. 

Weave Fig. 11 shows us another intertwin- 
ing effect, repeating on 12 warp threads and 
12 picks; the twill effect line in this instance 
being somewhat more delicate than the one 
used in the previously given example. These 
intertwining twill effects, as shown in con- 
nection with the last two examples (and of 
which another one is given in connection 
with weave Fig. 12), do not permit the reduc- 
tion of harnesses, i. e., the straight drawing 
in draft calling for every warp thread in 
the weave has to be used. 

Weave Fig. 12 shows us a similar effect of 
such an intertwining twill on plain ground 
work, calling for 10 warp threads and 10 
picks for the repeat of the pattern, i. e., 10 
harness straight draw for the execution of 
the weave in practical work on the loom. 

Weave Fig. 13 shows a “star effect,” cail- 
ing for its repeat 12 by 12, in connection with 
1z harness straight draw. 

Weave Fig. 14 repeats on 12 by 12, to be 
used in connection with 12 harness straight 
draw, or, if so required, 7 harness may be 
used for its execution on the loom. 

Weave Fig. 15 shows us a “double twill ef- 
fect,” arranged after the intertwining twill 
motive, upon a plain ground work, the weave 
repeating 12 by 12, with 12 harness straight 
draw for the loom 

Weave Fig. 16 repeats on 16 warp threads 
and 16 picks, forming a warp and filling “star 
effect” upon a plain ground, which in con- 
nection with the proper texture used will 
produce a nice effect in the fabric. 

Weave Fig. 17 repeats on 18 warp threads 
and 18 picks, showing us 4 small dots in a 
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bunch, transposed after the “plain weave mo- filling effect weave, repeating on 16 warp 
tive’ upon the plain ground of the fabric. threads and 16 picks, an effect somewhat re 
If required, this weave can be woven on 8 sembling the one previously shown in con- 


harness fancy draw in place of 18 harness’ nection with weave Fig. 16. The repeat of 
straight draw. the weave is 16 warp threads and 16 picks, 
Weave Fig. 18 shows another warp and _ 16 straight harness draw in the loom. 
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Weave lig. 19 repeats on 18 warp threads 
and 18 picks, 18 harness straight; whereas 
weave lig. 20 on the same plate of weaves 
calls for 12 by 12 for the repeat of the weave 
only, using 12 harness straight draw in con- 
nection with it. 

Weaves Figs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26 show 
us Six weaves repeating on 16 warp threads 
and 16 picks each weave, being a combina- 
tion of some excellent effects for this class 
of fabrics. Sixteen harness straight draw will 
be the number of harnesses properly to use 
for them, although some of them can be re- 
duced to a few harnesses less, if so required. 
The other six weaves on plate No. IL., i. e., 





Lig.25 


weaves Figs. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and 32, call 
for 24 warp threads and 24 picks (each weave 
having this repeat) in connection with 24 har- 
ness straight draw on the loom. 

JACQUARD IMITATION EFFECTS. 

Some excellent designs for the class of fab- 
rics previously referred to, and closely Te- 
sembling jacquard effects, can be produced by 
means of these weaves, by making use of a 
proper distribution of the spotting, so as to 
be able, by means of cross drawing, to use 
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only a few harnesses in connection with de- 
signs repeating on 40 or more warp threads 
W eaves 
Figs. 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29 show examples, 
and which will be the foundation for us to 


and picks, as the case may require. 


be able to construct any amount of new de- 
signs from them. 
Weave Fig. 25 repeats on 42 warp threads 























































and 42 picks, but by means of drawing in 
draft, given below, the weave can be ex 
ecuted on 12 harness fancy draw as shown 
We have not shown the harness chain for this 
weave, neither those for the other weaves 
hereafter referred to, for the fact that this 
is simply work of drafting by the reader: 
“Reproduce the interlacing of each warp 
thread with its filling only when called for the 
first time, on a certain harness.” 

Breaking and turning the draft enables the 
production of large all over figures, and of 
which weave Fig. 26 is an example. These 
effects, however, are more or less difficult to 


produce, without defects, 1. @., lines producing 
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in the fabric by the interchanging of the fig- 
ure in these harness effects, whereas in con- 
nection with jacquard work they will overlap, 
and streaks consequently be avoided; how- 
ever, good harness loom imitation can be pro- 
duced in this way in connection with cheaper 


grades of fabrics, and give all the satisfaction 
required by the purchaser. Mills only having 
harness looms at their disposal, in this man- 
ner being able to introduce fancy effects in 
their range of goods. The draft for the 
weave is given below the latter, the same 
calling for 17 harness fancy pointed draw, as 
shown. 


[644 


Fig. 27 shows us another design calling for 
42 warp threads and 42 picks for its repeat, 
requiring for its execution on the loom 12 
harness, as per drawing in draft given be- 
low the weave, and which will at once explain 
itself. 


Weave Fig. 28 shows us a very elaborate 
weave for the present system of jacquard imi- 
tation designs for cotton zephyrs, etc., and 
which by means of its proper drawing in 
draft can be reduced to weave with 16 har- 
ness only, whereas the complete weave in it- 
self, as given in weave Fig. 28, calls for 80 
warp threads and 80 picks in one repeat. A 
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repeat and a half in both directions in the de- 
sign are given so as to show up the effect 
produced in the fabric more distinctly. 

It will be readily understood that an im- 
mense variety of new weaves can be pro- 
duced by following the principles underlying 
the construction of the last four jacquard im- 
itation weaves. 

Weave l‘ig. 29 shows us a chrin effect, 1. e., 
a stripe effect, repeating on 56 warp threads 
and 36 picks. This weave can be executed on 
























which is only accomplished by using a periect 
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JACQUARD WORK. 


The jacquard machine is also employed in 


ee 
. ¥. er 


12 harness on the loom, and at the same time 
will give the reader a guide for producing 
similar weaves by. 

Imperfections in the yarn must be care- 
tully avoided in connection with these fabrics, 
for the fact that imperfections in the yarn 
are visible in the cloth, and for which reason 
it must be remembered ‘that in connection 
with the better grades of fabrics, every care 
possible must be taken to use only a perfect, 
even smooth yarn, the filling must be clean 
of all lumps, bunches or knots. Care must 
be exercised that no double ends are coming 
off the bobbin; in fact, every precaution must 
be taken to reduce the chance for imperfec- 
tions in connection with these weaves, and 
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the manufacture of these fabrics and some 
very neat designs are produced in this man- 
ner. We will only show two designs, viz.: 
a small geometrical effect and a somewhat 
larger floral effect. 

Weave Fig. 30 shows us such jacquard de- 
sign, repeating on 60 warp threads and 60 
picks, calling for (60%5—) a 300 jacquard 
machine, or if used in connection with a 600 


jacquard machine 10 repeats of the design 
will have to be cut. 


The distribution of the 
spotted effect is done after the “five leaf satin 
setting.” The position of each figure for 
this setting is found by dividing the available 
space into 5 equal parts, arranging the dis- 
tribution of the spots then after the five leaf 
satin order in the mapped out squares. 
Weave Fig. 31 shows us a floral design 
1epeating on 96 warp threads and 96 picks, 
which can be executed on a 200 jacquard 


1646 


inachine by means of cutting the design twice 
over, On a 400 jacquard machine, if cutting 
it four times over, on a 600 jacquard ma- 
chine if cutting it six times over, taking care 
in each instance to miss the required number 
of needles and hooks in the machine, as 
well as their respective harness cords and 
needles in the jacquard harness. By this we 
mean that if the design in question is to be 


8 needles and hooks have to be omitted, 
and & harness cords and 8 needles in 
each division of the jacquard harness. li 
we would refer to a 400 jacquard machine, 16 
hooks and needles in the machine as well 
as 16 harness cords and needles in each di- 
vision of the harness would have to be omit- 
ted. In connection with a 600 jacquard ma- 
chine 24 taking the place of 16 in the pre- 
vious example quoted. 

executed on a 200 jacquard machine then 








RETTING FLAX. 
ITS OBJECT; THE OLD PROCESS; 


OF DOING IT. 


The portion of the flax plant as used in 
the manufacture of the linen yarn is the bast 
tissue, situated between the bark and the 
hard or woody tissue. The characteristics of 
the flax fibres are their length, strength, fine- 
ness and color. 

The fibres of the flax vary with the taper- 
ing character of the stem, and the natural 
ends are sharp pointed and generally long 
drawn out. Good flax should average about 
20 ins., and be free from fibres 12 ins. long. 
In order to obtain a good fibre, the plant 
must be pulled before it has attained its full 
maturity; namely, when the lower portion of 
the stalk, to the extent of two-thirds of its 
height, has become yellow, and while the 
bolls or seed capsules are just changing from 
green to brown. At this stage the plants are 
pulled in handfuls, and these are laid across 
each other diagonally until a sheaf is com- 
plete, when the whole is carefully bound. 
Stems of a different length should be pulled 
separately and kept in separate sheaves. 

The next process to which the freshly 
pulled flax is submitted is rippling, which has 
for its object the separation of bolls from 
the stems, this process as a rule being carried 
on in the field 
grown. 


same where the flax was 

The next procedure the thus rippled flax is 
subjected to is retting, and which consists in 
disengaging the bark of the stalk from its 
filamentous parts, said operation dissociating 
also said filaments partially or more or less 
completely. The substance uniting the fila- 
ments or fibres of a stalk and causing said 
filaments to adhere to the straw of the stalk, 
the “pectose,” comprises two distinct kinds 
of gluing materials, viz: a gum, which is 
soluble in water, and a resin, insoluble in 
water, and which must be previously decom- 
posed in order to become soluble. When 
said resinous gum is submitted to the retting 
action, it is caused to ferment and decom- 
pose to a glutinous substance which is solu- 
ble in water by the action of the retting pro- 
cess. In order to accelerate the retting op- 
eration and obtain a perfect work, it is neces- 


RETTING FLAX 


A NEW WAY 
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sary to enable the granulobacter to act with- 
out vexation or obstacle. 

The old process of retting consists in 
macerating the previously rippled stems in 
slow running, almost sluggish waters, from 
Io to 14 days, so as to produce fermenta- 
tion, which aids to separate the bast fibres 
from the cortical layer. When it ‘is found 
that the woody portion separates freely from 
the fibre on breaking the stem about every 
six or seven inches along its length, the op 
eration is complete, and the flax is then re- 
moved and allowed to drain and dry for a 
few hours, preparatory to being spread 
evenly and thinly on a meadow and left there 
from five to six days, in order that by the 
action of the air and the sun the drying 
process may be completed, as well as the 
fibres bleached. This process of “grassing”’ 
also renders the wood parts short and brit- 
tle, and easily crushed and broken. When 
dried, the flax is ready for lifting, tying in 
bunches and storing for the scutch mill. 

Another method in use for retting flax is 
what is called dew-retting, and by which 
process the flax is spread on a meadow with- 
out steeping, and simply exposing it to the 
action of the weather for six or eight weeks. 
Damp weather is the most suitable for this 
system of retting, since all 
ceases if the flax becomes dry. 

As will be readily understood, the meth- 


fermentation 


ods of retting flax thus explained are slow 
work, and can be carried on only in sections 
of the world where labor is cheap, hence since 
years chemists have tried to solve a quicker 
and more reliable process for it, which can be 
practiced anywhere with good results. 

To describe one of the latest (patented) 
Belgian processes of retting flax, based upon 
the scientific comprehension of retting and 
capable of being applied everywhere, forms 
the object of this article, the accompanying 
illustration, a vertical longitudinal section of 
the apparatus, being given to assist in ex 
plaining the procedure. 

This apparatus consists of a tank divided 
into three compartments, A, B, C, respective- 
ly, compartment A of which being the scour- 
ing tank, B the retting tank proper, and C 
the washing tank 


Compartments B and C 


are divided horizontally into two sub-com- 
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partments by means of partitions r, as made 
of jute. The lower compartments d’ d” act 
as porous vessels and contain the fresh water 
brought thereto through pipes f f’. The up- 
per compartment e’ of the tank B is the ret- 
ting tank proper and contains the retting wa- 
ter, maintained at a uniform temperature, 
density and quantity of ferments. The bun- 
dles of flax are placed vertically into suitable 
boxes made of wooden laths, which are 
raised by means of a winch or otherwise. 

The water, before the same enters the tank 
C, passes through a filter (not shown). 

The box filled with flax, as previously re- 
ferred to, is lowered mechanically into the 
scouring tank A, wherein the soluble ‘sub- 
stances are dissolved in the water contained 
in said tank. During the dissolution, the 
box is automatically raised and lowered re- 
peatedly, in order perfectly to wash the gum 
away. 

If all the stalks are not perfectly scoured, 





the microbe of lactic acid will be quickly de- 
veloped in the gummy dissolution, and said 
microbe is an enemy to the retting-ferment 
which is to be developed. It is therefore 
necessary that the soluble gum of the pectose 
be completely dissolved and uniformly re- 
moved from the whole mass. In the new 
process the retting action begins immediate- 
ly after the introduction of flax into the ret- 
ting tank B. 

Description of the New Process. The scour- 
ing tank A is filled with water coming from 
the retting tank B, said water being still suit- 
able for scouring purposes. The scouring 
of flax being completed, the boxes as previ- 
ously referred to containing the flax are re- 
moved from the tank A and lowered into the 
tank B. The bath is maintained at a con- 
stant yield of retting-ferments and _ for 
this reason the retting—that is, the de- 
composition of insoluble resinous gum— 
begins immediately after the flax is intro- 
duced into the tank. During the operation 
the box is raised and lowered several times 








for the purpose of obtaining a perfect and 
regular retting, fresh water being mixed to 
the overcharged water in suitable propor- 
tions during the process. The movements 
given to the box containing the flax serve 
also to mix the oxygen of the atmospheric 
air to the retting-water, whereby the action 
of the retting-ferment is greatly increased. 

The flax being retted to the desired de- 
gree, it is removed from the tank B and im- 
merged in the tank C, wherein the retting 
action is completed and the flax becomes 
gold-yellow colored and loses its disagree- 
able smell of butylic acid. In said tank C, 
containing the clear water, is furthermore 
washed off the coloring substances, said op- 
eration requiring but a small amount of wa- 
ter, the water being brought from the tank 
C to the tank B and from the tank B to the 
tank A. 

As previously alluded to, the tanks B and 
C are divided into compartments d’ e’ d” e” 


° 


by means of porous partitions r. The fresh, 
clear water coming from the filter is intro- 
duced into the tank C through the pipe f’, 
having a perforated horizontal branch near 
the bottom of the lower compartment d”. 
From the tank C the water flows through the 
siphon-pipe f into the lower compartment d’ 
of tank B, a pipe s being connected to said 
siphon-pipe for the purpose of mixing clear 
water to the water coming from the tank C. 
The slight and regular pressure of water un- 
der the porous partitions r, the action of dif- 
fusion and the difference of density result in 
an intimate mixture and therefore in a reg- 
ular dilution of the retting-bath. 

The saturated water of the retting bath 
lows through the siphon pipe h into the 
scouring tank A, whence it is finally evacu- 
ated through g after each scouring opera- 
tion. When said tank A is emptied it will be 
refilled automatically through the pipe h, 
through which water flows from the tank B 
into the tank A. The water used in the 
new process is best condensed water at a 











given degree of heat. By the process thus 
described it will be seen that in connection 
with the average flax the retting action is 
complete with a single operation, however 
for extra grades of flax the same may be re- 
immerged during a few minutes, the oxida- 
tion of the pectose at the atmosphere being 
thus advantageously utilized. 


—— 


POINTS ON FINISHING WOOLENS. 


The object of this article is to show that 
when coming in contact with a fabric imper- 
fect with reference to its finish, the cause of 
the trouble not always rests with the finisher, 
and frequently may be found in the office of 
the mill, for the fact that the selection and 
manipulation of the stock as well as the con- 
struction of the fabric, form a most import- 
ant item in order to permit afterwards its 
proper finish. For this reason, the superin- 
tendent as well as the designer, besides his 
art, should be familiar not only with the na- 
ture and properties of the various fibres, but 
also with the various processes of finishing, 
i. e., study the change fibres undergo during 
the various processes they are subjected to 
during finishing, in this way preventing lots 
of trouble and worriment to the finisher, and 
in turn imperfectly finished fabrics to the 
mill. 

Many a finisher has been held responsible 
for imperfect results in fabrics finished under 
his directions, the cause of which can be 
traced to the flannel before it ever reached 
the finishing room; especially is this the case 
when the designing room is in the hands of 
young men, who until they reached this posi- 
tion had been guided in all their previous 
work by teachers. He will soon find out that 
a perfect fabric cannot be constructed by 
guess-work or by rules. A good plan for 
him will be to spend as much time as possible 
right in the finishing room, carefully watch- 
ing the fabrics through the various stages, 
and in this way rectify his mistakes at once, 
when laying out new work; in other words, 
he has to learn at the expense of the mill he 
works far, and the quicker he does this the 
better for the former. 

The proper selection and combination of 
the various stock required for the construc- 
tion of certain fabrics is of the greatest im- 
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portance, for the fact that face-finished fab- 
rics, cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, etc., etc., 
all require a fibre specially adapted for each 
class of goods; and what will be suitable for 
one may harm the other. He must be care- 
ful, when using any by-products like shoddy, 
mungo or extracts, both with reference to 
percentage to be used, as well as its quality. 
He must remember that a change in the 
grade of shoddy used may be liable to result 
in a decided change in the finish of the fab- 
ric, especially on account of the variation in 
the fulling capacity of said two lots of 
shoddy. 

Although there is no use to condemn the 
use of shoddy in woolen goods if properly 
used, in its right place, yet at the same time 
on account of the immense demand for this 
article we must remember that some of these 
brands are specially prepared in order to 
hide any deficiency in staple. We frequently 
will meet with shoddy to which has been 
added extra oil in order to feel soft, whereas 
minus this extra oil, the manufacturer would 
never have bought said lot of shoddy, on 
account of its dry and harsh character. 

We must also remember that there are 
shoddies in the market made from “hard” 
rags, and which article naturally will not full 
properly. The fabric in connection with 
which such shoddy was used may full at the 
beginning, but before the cloth is up to 
width required, it may stop to do so, with 
consequent trouble to the finisher, i. e., con- 
stant chafing and loss of stock, in connection 
with an inferior felt upon the fabric in ques- 
tion. 

Another trouble frequently met with is the 
fact often in samples a better stock is used 
than in the order. The mill who will do this 
will soon find out that the best plan is, if the 
goods are to be low grade, show samples to 
represent them, and do not expect the fin- 
isher to correct errors, or overcome changes 
in stock made by the management of the 
mill. 

Another important item to take into con- 
sideration is the proper selection of the tex- 
ture for the fabric to be constructed, i. e., 
its proper lay-out. Summed up, the superin- 
tendent and designer should carefully con- 
sider: 
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1st. The proper selection and mixing of 
the stock. 


2d. See that the carding and spinning is 


done right. 

3d. Carefully select the proper counts for 
the yarn to be spun, also its proper twist. 

4th. Use the proper warp threads and 
picks per inch in the construction of the 
fabric. 

5th. Use proper width in reed for the 
fabric. 

6th. Select the 
lacing warp filling. 

Although we quoted these items sepa- 
rately, it must be remembered that in prac- 
tical work they go hand in hand, and must 
be considered summed up; the one helps 
the other, one influences the other. For ex- 
ample, it would be useless for us to talk 
about the texture of a flannel in the loom, if 
at the same time we would not take into 
consideration the counts and twists of the 
yarns, as well as the weave for interlacing 
the warp and filling; it would be useless for 
us to figure on a certain count of warp yarn, 
if at the same time we would not know what 
stock to use; it would be useless for us to 
consider how wide to lay the flannel in the 
loom if at the same time we were not aware 
of the felting capacity of the stock used in 
the construction of the yarn. These few 
items thus quoted will readily uphold our 
first assertion that to manufacture textiles 
means study and practical experience, and 
cannot be done by means of rules or read- 
ing matter in any shape or form, except the 
party in question. will study the latter, a fea- 
ture which in turn certainly will make his 
practical work much easier, for the fact that 
theory and practice go hand in hand. The 
proper texture for a fabric to use in his con- 
struction is a most important item; it is not 
only a question of the flannel weaving, while 
on the loom, it is a question is said flannel in 
the best condition for perfect finishing when 


proper weave for inter- 


leaving the loom, can we expect the finisher 
to do his work well? We must remember 
that for example if using an insufficient num- 
ber of ends and picks in its construction, in 
order to make it weave well, that then pos- 
sibly the goods will full too quickly, and in 
turn come out slazy and soft, no “heft” to the 
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fabric; whereas on the other hand if we had 
used too heavy a texture in the construction 
of the cloth, the same might necessitate too 
much fulling, “over fulling,” and when in 
turn the finished fabric will present a stiff, 
board-like structure, subjected in many in- 
stances to streaks, on account of the “over 
fulling.” Provided this defect is pronowneed, 
the goods sometimes will stop fulling alto- 
gether, they will cease to full, and in turn 
chafe and become tender during the fulling 
process, provided the same is carried on 
thinking that possibly they might full. A 
finisher is powerless to apply a remedy for 
such a, trouble. 

The writer of this article clearly remem- 
bers a case of this kind. When working as 
designer and superintendent some twenty- 
five years ago in one of our then leading 
New England woolen mills, an order was 
received for some 300 beavers. The agent 
of the mill then wanted to show his knowl- 
edge of manufacturing and in this case direct 
their construction. In fact, he took it into 


his own hands, with the result that when the 
goods came into the finishing room they 


stopped fulling altogether when 60 inches 
wide and never came up to the required 
width, 56 inches, although the stock he used 
was of the best quality. Continuing fulling 
simply caused the fabrics to full themselves 
tender. 
Another point which frequently may 
trouble a finisher is the change in the by- 
products used in the mill, for example, the 
superintendent may change a grade of oil in 
the picker room. When doing this he may 
never think what trouble he may thus cause 
to the finisher. It may not trouble in the 
carding and spinning, the work may run all 
right there, but trouble may be plentiful 
enough for the finisher when he receives the 
flannel. It may be well said here, “best to 
let well enough alone,” especially when you 
have been served with a fairly good article, 
and this at a reasonable price. Never med- 
dle with the new-fangled brands of oils, al- 
though they may parade under some high 
sounding name. Stick to your reliable sup- 
ply house. The superintendent may never 
realize the damage done to the mill when 
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changing by-products. He never will know 
the anxiety and trouble he may cause a fin- 
isher in trying to solve problems which 
otherwise would not have come up. If a 
change is made for one reason or the other, 
then inform the finisher, in order that he can 
be on the lookout for it, and not cause him 
unexpected trouble. 

Another important item is the soap to the 
finisher. When he has the proper soap, and 
such soap retains its vitality to the end of 
the fulling and scouring processes and more, 
there is no question but that the fulling and 
scouring of the goods is an easy process. 
In fact the latter process, only more of a 
rinsing, especially if he has lukewarm water 
at his command, However, if the soap as 
used for fulling had lost its vitality before 
the process is finished or just at this point, 
the soap being of too light a body, then in 
this instance a scouring soap or liquor has to 
be used at the washing in order to get the 
goods clean. 

Soaps are salts containing fatty acids, hard 
soaps resulting when sodium is the base, 
while potassium gives rise to soft soaps. 
Soap, when unskilfully made, is liable to con- 
tain caustic alkali, potash soaps being par- 
ticularly liable to this defect, and for which 
reason it is wrong to suppose that soft soap 
is a less severe scouring agent than hard 
soap, the exact opposite being usually the 
case. The value of any soap largely depends 
upon the amount and correct proportions of 
fatty acid and alkali it contains. 

Never buy a cheaper oil or a cheaper soap 
for the sake of saving a penny, it may in the 
end result in the loss of dollars and dollars 
to the mill. 


—_—_————_— OO 


In 1902 there were eighty cotton mills in 
Japan with a capital of $16,750,000. They 
contained 1,301,000 spindles, and produced 
465,000,000 pounds of yarn per year, the 
average price of which was 9 7/8 cents per 
pound. The average number of operatives 
was 71,888, of which 14,375 were males and 
57,513 were females. This is at the rate of 
18 spindles to each operative. The wages 
averaged 15 1/2 cents per day for males, and 
10 cents for females. 
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A NOVEL PROCESS OF DRY FLOCKING. 


In the February issue of the Textile World 
Record we gave a thorough description of 
the process of flocking fabrics in order to 
increase their weight per yard, explaining 
then all three procedures practiced, viz: dry 
flocking, wet flocking and half dry and half 
wet flocking. It is to the first method of 
flocking the present improvement in machin- 
ery for doing this work more particularly re- 
fers, dry flocking being used for the reason 
that by means of it it is easier to distribute 
flocks evenly all over the surface of the cloth 
under Operation than by the other two proc- 
esses previously referred to, it being for this 
reason extensively practiced in connection 
with lower grades of kerseys, meltons, beavy- 
ers and similar fabrics, may they be all wool 
structures or contain cotton or shoddy as 
by-products in their construction. 

In our article previously referred to we 
then explain the procedure of the process 
as practiced in the fulling mill direct on the 
cloth under operation, whereas the present 
article has for its object to explain the con- 
struction and operation of a dry flocking ma- 
chine specially designed for doing this work 
more economically and at the same time 
more thoroughly, said mechine being the in- 
vention of John M. Brown of Philadelphia. 
In connection with the new machine the 
flocks are presented to the fabric, while the 
latter travels under this way 
forcing the flocks more thoroughly and even- 
ly into the meshes or body of the structure, 


tension, in 


in this way more permanently thickening the 
cloth under operation. 

The construction and operation of the new 
machine as well as the process itself will be 
best explained in connection with the accom- 
panying illustration, which is a longitudinal 
sectional view of the new flocking machine. 
Letters of references accompanying said il- 
lustration indicate thus: a is the hopper of 
the flocking machine, and into which are 
placed the flocks (see shaded portion) which 
are to be applied to the cloth as it passes 
through the machine. This application of 
the flocks to the cloth is done by means of a 
rotating bristled brush a’, coming into con- 
tact with a comb or toothed plate a? so that 
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by the rotation of the brush the flocks are 
forced, in a more or less finely divided state, 
onto the woven fabric. The cloth b, <s placed 
in a folded condition on the platform b’, is 
led over tension roll c, under and around ten- 
sion roll c!, between pressure rollers d and 
d', and around tension roll c?, from where it 
travels in a longitudinal plane beneath the 
outlet of the feeding hopper a, at which point 
the flocks are deposited on to the surface of 
the cloth, in its travel through the machine. 
\iter the fabric has passed this point and 
received the proper amount of flocks 
upon its surface, it passes between pressure 
guide rollers e and e', and then into the path 


has 


of a flocking drum f, the latter being provid- 
ed with a series of transverse beater bars f". 
Next the fabric passes over a series of stag- 
gered tension rollers, 9, g" 


og, 2” and ‘g, to 
next 


gz"; the 
series of such 
as seen in the illustra- 


tion, as well as over and under a series ten- 


flocking drum f, or a 
drums in the machine, 
sion rolls, and between pressure mashing 
rolls located adjacent to the respective flock- 
ing drums of the machine, until after the fab- 
ric leaves the last in the series of flocking 
drums. It will be found that by the time the 
has left the last series of flocking 
drums, it has thoroughly embedded in it the 
flocks applied thereto, by 
(more or less) permanently packed into the 


meshes or bi rly thereof. 


fabric 
the same being 
When the last series of flocking drums 


flocked fabric 
is then passed between pressure rolls h and 


f is passed, the thoroughly 


h', the latter rolls being of different sizes, 
to smooth the surface 
of the extent. The 
fabric passes then partly around tension roll 
i, and between the folder rolls j and t. 
which in turn fold the cloth onto platform p. 


out or calender 


fabric to a_ certain 
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NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 4X 4. 
Warp :—4220 ends, 12 or 16 harness straight draw. 
Reed :—}32X2=66 inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 


tend, 2/56’s worsted, black and white } 
ends, 2/56’s worsted, gray ......... xX 3= 

end, 2/56’s worsted, black and white \ 

end, 2/56’s worsted, black and white ) 

ends, 2/56’s worsted, black ee x 

end, 2/56’s worsted, black and whit ) 

end, 2/56’s worsted, black and white.. 


4—'44 ends 


_—S = 12 ends 
end, 2/56’s worsted, black and white 

end, 2/56’s worsted, black and white 
ends, 2/56’s worsted, black 

end, 


1 end 
2 ends 
1 end 
1 end 

end 


2/56’s worsted, black and white 
end, 2/56’s worsted, black and whit« 
end, 2/56’s worsted, black ..... 

end, 2/56’s worsted, black and green 
ends, 2/56’s worsted, black and white 
end, 


2/56’s wersted, black 
end, 


2/56’s worsted, black and red.... 
2 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black and white... 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, black 

tend, 2/56’s worsted, black 

rend, 2/56’s worsted, black and white 


2 
I 
1 
2 
I 
I 
2 ends, 2/56’s worsted, gray 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
1 


end 
1 end 


Repeat of pattern : 1S 
Filling :—72 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and w st 
* 


ends 


2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, gray 
i pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white 
1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white 

x § 


{12 
3 


SS picks 
2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, black. oe 

1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white 

1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white. 

2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, gray.. 

t pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white 

1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white 

1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, black and yellow 
1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, black ... 

2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white 

1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, black and green 

1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, black . 

2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white 

2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, black .. 

2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, slate and white.. 
2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, black . 

1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, slate and whit 


=} 


2 picks 

2 picks 

2 picks 
= 1 pick 


Repeat of pattern: 12 


picks 
W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Finish :- 


Woolen Melton Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 2 X 2 


Warp :—2410 ends. 
Reed:—18 X 2=67 &% inches wide in loom. 
Dress:— 


end, 2/36’s worsted, red-brown..... ‘ : 
end, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, olive and white 
end, 2/36’s worsted, red-brown....... 
end, single 3 run woolen yarn, slate. ) 
end, 2 ply 6run woolen yarn, green | 

and drab... ‘ rd 
end, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, olive 

and white... : ae 
end, single 3 run woolen yarn, slate 
end, single 3 run woolen yarn, olive 
end, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, olive 

and white 
end, single 3 run woolen yarn, olive 
end, single 3 run woolen yarn, slate 
end, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn. green and drab 
end, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, olive and white 


end, single 3 run woolen yarn, slate... eccseoae 1 end 


72 ends 


ends 


end 


6 ends 


Repeat cf pattern 
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Filling :—39 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


1 pick, 2/36’s worsted, red-brown é = 1 pick 
3 picks, single 3 run woolen yarn, black = --= 3picks 
1 pick, 2/36’s worsted, red-brown concvcccccse a | pick 
1 pick, 


2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, black } 
and white peuaeaeln 
picks, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, black f “ 

BOG BUAY occ vscescevevceses J 


1 pick, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, black and x 6= 7a picks 
white ...... ines Te ansaeune as 3 

5 picks, single 3 run woolen yarn, black = s 

1 pick, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, black and white } a= 6'ends 

2 picks, 2 ply 6 run woolen yarn, black and yray |” 

1 pick, 2 ply 6run woolen yarn, black and white =z pick 


Repeat of pattern 84 picks 


Finish: 


shear, press and steam, finished width 56 inches 


Melton finish, scour well, full at the same time, 


wide. 


Worsted Suiting. 
Complete Weave. Repeat 25 X 4. 


Warp:—3645 ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 


15 dents (a 4 ends, 


>» =65 in. wide in loom. 
) 1 dent 7 


ed tml 4 1 
Reed 4 (@ 5 ends, § 


Dress: 
1end, 2 fold twist of 2/60’s black and ) 
gray ° » 2 +) 
trend, 2/32’s worsted, black.... \ x 3= 24 ends 
4 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black oes oat 
rend, 2/32’s worsted, black.. ° = 1 end 
1end, 2 fold twist of 2/60’s black and gray ; a 
aie Re * = 24 ends 
3 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black owas \ 
7 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black ‘ cons ‘ --== 7 ends 
rend, 2 fold twist of 2/60’s black and yray } oe 
1end, 2/3a’s worsted, black ° ,” s= 10 ends 
g ends, 2/32’s worsted, black 3 = g ends 
1end, 2 fold twist of 2/60’s black and ygray......) ane 
3 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black oS ends 
rend, 2/32’s worsted, b ick eee ereees = 1 end 
Repeat of pattern: 100 ends 
Filling :—54 picks per inch, arranyed thus: 
1 pick, 2 fold twist of 2/60’s black and ) 
; gray “ Sone KX 2= 4) 
pick, 32’s worsted, black. \ { x 3= 24 picks 


told twist of 2/60’s black and yray 


I 2 

4 picks, 2/32’s worsted, black.. 

1pick, 2 

1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, black...... 

1 pick, 2 fold twist of 2/60’s black and gray ' eid ‘k 

1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, black.... , om Se ye pase 

6 picks, 2/32’s worsted, black.. = 6picks 

1 pick, 2 told twist of 2 ’s black and vray } u 7 

I pick, 2/32’s worsted, black (a = oC ks 

8 picks, 2/32’s worsted, black = Spicks 

1 pick, 2 fold twist of 2/60’s black and griy ae S pick 

1 pick, 2/32’s worsted black [area 
Repeat of patter: 104 picks 


Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide 


Worsted Tricot. 








5 1 

oof Ne mmo of 
Complete Weave. Repeat 72X 4. 

Warp :—5815 ends, 10 harness fancy draw. 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES 
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1 dent (@ 5 ends . ai 
2 ’( =67% in. wide in 


Reed :—21% (@ 2 16 dents (@ 4 ends, 
‘ \ loom. 
1 dent (@ 3 ends, 
Dress :— 
11 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black ien’s bie od avomene 0) ascdeies = 11 ends 
2 ends, 2 fold 2/52z’s worsted, black and white twist 2 ends 
6 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black ....... owe / : 
2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, black and white twist a 16 ends 
6 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black.... ) 
2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, black and white, twisted ' » 3 24 ends 
with 2/64’s worsted, black \ 
zends, 2/52’s black and blue-green..... = 2 ends 
17 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black : ‘ = 17 ends 
Repeat tter 72 ends 
Fillin 75 picks per inch, all 2/40’s plain worsted, 
black. 
Finish : — Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Worsted Suiting. 





SOM OOMmOOmEOo 
Complete Weave. Repeat 14 4. 


Warp 3845 ends, 14 harness straight draw. 
Reed :—20X 3=64% inches wide in loom 
Dress :— 
2 ends, 36’s worsted, black, and 64’s orsted, light gray, 
2 ener : --= 2 ends 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black . = 2 ends 
rend, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gra\ / ies ae 
rend, 2/32’s worsted, black... \ Poets eee 
rend, 2/40's worsted, dark gray and white / — i 
1end, 2/32’s worsted, black \ ene, Paces 
Repeat of pattern: 14 ends 
Filling:—55 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark gray and white.. ; ae 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, black a \ ) pres 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gray : ; 6 wicks 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, black... ....... \ ’ oer 
Repeat of pattert 12 picks 
Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
Jali ieianaaa icicles nice 


MEANS FOR DISCHARGING FLUIDS 
FROM DRYING CYLINDERS, 


forms the subject of a late invention in dry- 
ing machinery by R. D. Tackaberry, of Lew- 
iston, Maine; the same having for its object 
the expelling the air and the water of con- 
densation from drying cylinders, at the same 
time maintaining uniform and equal pres- 
sures in the various sections of the drying 
machine. This Mr. Tackaberry at- 
tains by providing outlets from the cylinders 
extending to a steam trap, i. e., 


feature 


a pipe com- 
municating between the steam space of the 
steam trap and the steam space of the drying 
cylinder, in order that the rushes of water 
passing into the trap from the cylinder are 
prevented from raising the pressure in the 


latter. This communicating pipe, thus re- 
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ferred to, is provided with a vent and stop 
valve for facilitating the initial removal. of 
the air from the cylinders, and which air the 
steam in turn forces through said outlet-pipe 
into and through the trap out into the at- 
mosphere. 

Under ordinary conditions, a horizontal 
cylinder drying machine and to which class 
of drying machinery the present invention 
more particularly refers, is composed of a 
series of cylinders, ranging from 4 to 21 (or 
less) in number, they being generally placed 
so as to alternate, that is to say, that above 
the first two cylinders, placed in a straight 
line, there is a third cylinder which forms 
an equilateral triangle, with the preceding 
ones, and which constitutes the commence- 


ment of the upper series of cylinders. 

In these cylinder drying machines the 
cloth in passing over the cylinders will be 
dried both by the contact of its face and 
back with the cylinders, i. e., the first cylinder 
the cloth comes in contact with works on one 
side of the cloth, the next cylinder on the 
other side of the cloth, and so on, until the 
cloth leaves the machine. 
nection with 


However, in con- 
fabrics like raised face 
goods—-quilts, corduroys, etc., and where 
contact of the face of the fabric which the 
cylinders would injure the former, a series 
of winces, or woodlagged cylinders, also 
called binding rollers, must be used, in this 
manner bringing one side of the fabric only 
in contact with the cylinders of the drying 
machine. 


some 


The accompanying illustration is a cross 
section through one of the cylinders, refer- 


(634 


ring to one of the series of cylinders of a 
drying machine, is being revolubly mounted 
in a framing (not shown) having hollow 
parts. Steam supply pipes, 1, are arranged 
to pass into said hollow framing parts at one 
side of the machine, whereas air and water 
discharging pipes, 2, pass from the hollow 
framing parts at the other side, the interiors 
of the cylinders communicating with the hol- 
low framing parts so that steam may be 
supplied to the cylinders and the air and wa- 
ter of condensation withdrawn. 

Pipes, 2, run into an extension, 3, which 
conducts the air and water to the trap, 4, and 
from which the water is then discharged 
through the pipe, 5. 

Passing from the top part or steam-space 
of the trap, 4, is an equalizing pipe, 6, com- 
municating with the steam-space of the dry- 
ing cylinder by running into the steam-feed 
pipe, I, at a point directly adjacent to the 
hollow frame part previously referred to, so 
as to always equalize the pressures in the 
drying cylinders and trap. Pipe 6 is provid- 
ed with an air vent cock, 7, and with a 
valve, 8. 

The pipes, 2, have downwardly extending 
legs, 9, located in the cylinders, with scoops 
attached to their ends. These pipes revolve 
with the cylinder and gather the condensed 
water therefrom each time that the pipes 
reach a position extending downward from 
the axial shafts of the drums, a feature which 
causes the water to be expelled from the 
steam cylinder in pulsations or gushes which 
tend to bring about successive increases of 
pressure within the trap, thus disturbing the 
uniform operation of the dryer. To over- 
come this trouble is the object of the equal- 
izing pipe, 6, which places the steam space of 
the trap in communication with the steam 
space of the drying cylinder, thus maintain- 
ing a uniform pressure within the drying 
cylinder and the trap. 


HOW TO OPERATE THE NEW APPARATUS. 


In order to first expel the air from the 
drying cylinders, the valve, 8, should be 
closed, the air-vent cock, 7, should be 
opened, and the valves of the pipes, 2, also 
opened. Steam is then admitted into the 
drying cylinder through the pipes, I, causing 
air to be blown out through the pipes, 2, into 
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the trap, 4, and thence into the pipe, 6, and 
out of the vent-cock, 7. After all of the air 
has been expelled, steam will begin to es- 
cape from the vent-cock, 7, which then must 
be closed and the valve, 8, opened, after 
which the operation of the apparatus will be- 
come normal, the steam entering the cylin- 
ders by means of pipe 1, and the water of 
condensation being withdrawn from the cyl- 
inder through the pipe 2. When sufficient 
water accumulates in the trap, 4, the same is 
automatically expeiled by the operation of 
the trap, as will be readily understood. 
cose achalasia 


AN IMPROVED DYEING MACHINE. 





The advantages of this machine are that 
by means of it the articles under operation, 
not only are subjected to most thorough 
treatment in the tank, but that at the same 
time they can be readily removed from one 
tank to another, in order to subject the ar- 
ticles to the various treatments (different dye 
liquors, etc.), as the case may require. 

The accompanying illustration shows this 
dyeing machine in its side elevation, showing 
also arrangement provided for raising the 
cover, also the traveling crane. 

A description of this machine is best given 
by quoting numerals of references accom- 
panying the illustration, and of which 1 in- 
dicates the tank, which is to contain the re- 
quired dye liquor, 2 is a receptacle, semi-cir- 
cular shaped and in cross section, into which 
the material to be dyed is deposited, said 
receptacle being provided with means to be 
lowered into or raised out of the tank I. 
The top of this receptacle 2 is open, whereas 
its bottom is provided with a hinged section 
3, the same being pivoted at 4, and held in 
place by means of bolt 5. This hinged sec- 
tion 3 is perforated, to permit the admission 
of the dye liquor when in the tank I. On 
top of the tank is situated a cover 6, pivotally 
secured thereto at one end, and which cover 
can be swung upwardly on its pivot to a ver- 
tical position to permit the introduction and 
removal of the receptacle 2. 

Journaled in bearings on the cover 6 is a 
shaft 7, which carries fastened to it an agi- 
tator 8 (shown by dotted circle), the same 
being of the ordinary paddle wheel type, its 
purpose being to agitate the dye liquor and 


DYEING MACHINE 
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material, thereby thoroughly subjecting the 
same to the act on of the dyeing solution. 

On the outside end of the shaft 7 is fast 
a sprocket wheel g,, which is connected by a 
chain 10 to a similar wheel 11, mounted on 
a shaft 12, forming the pivotal connection of 
the cover 6 within the tank 1. The shaft 
12 is also provided with a sprocket wheel 13, 
which is driven by a chain 14 from a sprocket 
wheel 15, mounted on a driving shaft 16, to 
which power is applied in any convenient 
manner so as to rotate the agitator 8, and 
thereby agitate the dye liquor and the mate- 
rial as before mentioned. 













































































Seventeen indicates a pneumatic cylinder, 
which, through chain 18 and pulleys 19 and 
20, respectively, permits the raising of the 
cover 6, so that the receptacle 2 
raised out of the tank 1, this being done by 
means of a traveling crane 21, which is pro- 
vided with suitable mechanism for lowering 
or raising the chains 22 the lower ends of 
which have hooks 23, adapted to engage eyes 
on the respective sides of the receptacle 2. 


may be 


The cover 6 may also be raised manually, 
but the mechanical method is to be preferred. 

The operation of the machine is thus: 

The articles to be dyed are placed in the 
receptacle 2, the cover 6 is then raised, and 
the receptacle 2 introduced into the tank 1, 
the dyeing solution in the tank I entering 
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the receptacle through its perforated bottom 
3. This accomplished, the cover 6 is low- 
ered, and power is applied to the drive shaft 
16, which then through its connections ro- 
tates the agitator 8. 

After the articles have been agitated in the 
dyeing solution for a required length of time, 
the power is then removed from the drive 
shaft 16, and the cover 6 is raised to a ver- 
tical position, thereby permitting the recep- 
tacle 2 to be raised out of the tank 1, during 
which operation the dyeing solution in the 
receptacle 2 drains through the perforations 
in the hinged bottom 3 back into the tank 1. 
Then by disengaging the bolt 5 from the 
hinged bottom 3 the latter may be opened 
and the dyed articles removed therefrom. 

Provided this first process was only a pre- 
paratory procedure (mordanting, first dye- 
ing, etc.), then the material is not removed 
from the receptacle, but the latter, as con- 
taining the thus treated material, is by means 
of the traveling crane 21 removed from one 
tank to another for a subsequent treatment 
there. A series of dyeing machines, as thus 
explained, may be arranged side by side, the 
material under operation being readily trans- 
ferred from one to the other until the dyeing 
process is completed. 

Re 


HEDDLE SEPARATING DEVICE. 


In connection with drawing in warps by 
machinery, spacing devices are employed in 
connection with the harness, and which de- 
vice engages the individual heddles of its re- 
spective harness, and in turn regularly spaces 
them (the heddles) apart so as to facilitate 
the automatic drawing-in operation of the 
warp by the machine. As will be readily un- 
derstood, the application of these spacing de 
vices to the heddles requires time, and con- 
sequently is a source of expense to the mil’. 

In order to be able to explain better the 
construction and application of this spacing 
device to the heddles on the harness frame, 
the accompanying two illustrations are given, 
and of which Fig. 1 is an elevation of an end 
portion of a loom harness, showing the hed- 
dle-separating device attached thereto, and 
provided also with the improved retaining, 
supporting and protecting device in operative 
position. The other illustration, Fig. 2, is a 
(somewhat enlarged compared to Fig. 1) sec- 
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tional detail of the upper portion of a har- 
ness, showing the two devices previously re- 
ferred to in connection with Fig. 1, in suit- 
able position so as to protect the spacing 
device trom injury during weaving. 

With reference to numerals of references 
accompanying our illustrations, 1 indicates 
an end portion of the upper harness shaft, 
2 an end portion of the lower harness shaft, 
3 the individual heddles as strung to said 
harness shafts. Four is the spacing device 
for the heddles, the same being a helical coil 
of wire carrying one of the heddles 3 between 


a 
AM 


each of its convolutions. Five indicates a 
tlexible cord, it being the means used for 
retaining the heddles in the coil. Six is the 
supporting, and at the same time protecting 
device during weaving, for the heddle sep- 
arating device, i. e., the helical coil of wire 
4; it being a woodeh rod somewhat smaller 
in size than the inner circumference of the 
coil of wire 4. 

During a process of drawing-in the warp, 
the flexible cord 5 is drawn into the wire 
coil 4 as the shaft, of the drawing-in ma- 
chine, which carries the heddle separating 
screw, is withdrawn. This retaining cord 5 
remains in the harness and when the latter 
is to be removed from the warp drawing-in 
machine, the supporting rod 6 is then inserted 
within the wire coil 4 (see Fig. 2) and the 
whole raised up, close to the lower part of 
the upper harness shaft 1, and where then it 
is secured in place by passing the cord 5 
around the rod 6 and the harness shaft 1, thus 
holding the coil 4 against any movement lon- 
gitudinally of the heddles, at the same time 
drawing the device close to the lower portion 
of the harness shaft 1, and where it is sup- 
ported and protected against any possible 
damage during weaving. The new device 
thus explained is the invention of the Ameri- 
can Warp Drawing Machine Co., of Boston. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS 


BY MR. ARTHUR Y.SCHOLFIELD, Manchester, Eng., in the 
Stretford Telegraph. 


A REPLY TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATE. 

We well remember the entrance during the 
first sitting of the above congress of one 
who received so hearty and genuine a wel- 
come as falls to the lot of few. This gentle- 
man was Mr. Samuel S. Dale, the American 
representative and the editor of the Textile 
World Record, published in Boston. On his 
return home he reported to a meeting of the 
New England Manufacturers’ Association the 
results of his experiences, and the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from the aims and aspira- 
tions of this memorable congress. This re- 
port has aroused the greatest interest 
throughout the English and Continental cot- 
ton trade, for as will be seen from the article 
itself, reproduced in our columns, it is char- 
acterized not only by the most conspicuous 
ability, but by a breadth of view and fair- 
ness of criticism which command our warm- 
est admiration, and will, we are sure, receive 
the respectful attention of our readers, In 
taste and spirit it is admirable, and we fully 
enter into the sentiments of the writer, 
though we disagree with him on some mat- 
ters, and therefore appears our reply of to- 
day. 

Mr. Dale naturally reasons from the Amer- 
ican standpoint, and has the most fervid be- 
lief in the greatness of his country and in the 
magnificent future awaiting its people. At 
the outset we may say at once we yield to 
no one in our respect for the American na- 
tion. From its geographical situation, its 
immense extent, and the great variety of its 
soil and climate, America is for practical pur- 
poses self-sustaining. That is to say, it pro- 
duces nearly every one of the prime neces- 
saries for man. Its people are energetic and 
intellectual, and in all that constitutes true 


strength are without rivals, for they could 
withstand the armed attacks of the whole 
world. Their literature is noble and human- 
izing, and in the realms of mechanical en- 
gineering and invention of late years they 
have been unequaled. Of what in this re- 
spect their genius has produced we have not 
been slow to avail ourselves, as so many now 
flourishing industries bear witness, for it is 
ordained that the great prosperity or creative 
capacity of one land is a lasting benefit to 
others less favorably endowed. But there 
are limits even to the greatness and resources 
of the Americans. There are bounds which 
they may not overstep, and no progress they 
make can ever be an injury or menace to 
others. 

The chief objects in drawing together this 
great congress were to arrange for concerted 
European and English action in all crises in 
the cotton trade, particularly when caused 
by scarcity of raw material and consequent- 
ly excessive prices, and to develop by all 
possible means the growing of suitable 
grades of cotton in various parts outside 
America. The views of Mr. Dale on the gen- 
eral aims of the association meetings in Man- 
chester may be fairly summed up under these 
three or four heads. He believes that the 
true policy which would best provide for the 
raising of raw material lies in a thorough de- 
velopment of the Southern States, where the 
conditions are more favorable for the pro- 
duction of cheap and good cotton than else- 
where, and which must ever be the chief 
factor in determining the world’s supply. 

In the second place, he holds strongly the 
belief that the interests of American spinners 
and manufacturers through the operation of 
their tariff system are not identified with 
those of Europeans, and no good, he thinks, 
would result from an official combination, 
which would be injurious to those outside 
their manufacturing industries. 
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And thirdly, he hopes through the natural 
advantages possessed, that at no very distant 
day they may occupy the same commanding 
position in regard to the production of cot- 
ton goods as is theirs in the raising of cot- 
ton itself. In other words, America is to be 
the supreme manufacturer of this article for 
the rest of mankind. 

Let us quietly examine the ideas thus ad- 
vanced. There can be no possible doubt an 
abundance of raw material, no matter where 
it may be grown, is of the first importance to 
manufacturers and consumers, and the com- 
parative failure of the cotton crop in 1903, 
and the ensuing dearness have claimed the 
attention of everyone on our side of the At- 
lantic. Calamities of this nature affect the 
livelihood of so many millions that we should 
be destitute of the most ordinary foresight 
and prudence if we used not our utmost en- 
deavors to provide a remedy. 

We admit the force of Mr. Dale’s reason- 
ing on the power of the Southern States to 
grow for an indefinite period enough cotton 
to supply the requirements of the world, nor 
does there exist any danger of hostile legis- 
lation, nor of a dreadful outbreak of war. 
Long ere our friend’s article was written we 
had often expressed the opinion that Amer- 
ica’s ability to produce was limited only by 
the scarcity of labor. Of the vast areas in 
the cotton belt, scarce 30,000,000 acres are 
under cotton cultivation, considerably less 
than half the area of our own small islands. 
This acreage could be increased many fold, 
and no limit to the yield approximately fixed. 

But the fact remains, we have more than 
once of late gone short, and it behooves us 
as wise people to look around elsewhere, and 
we should fail in our duty if we were not to 
encourage the growing of good cotton wher- 
ever practicable. We are well aware of the 
enormous difficulties in the way, and for 
many years progress will be slow, yet we 
must not forget all beginnings are hard, and 
obstacles should nerve us to succeed. What, 
we would ask Mr. Dale, has in our own life 
time transformed the wilderness of Western 
and Central America into fruitful and settled 
regions? Nothing save the determination 
and industry of the people. 

One point raised by Mr. Dale we should 


like to touch upon, when he quotes Mons. 
Berger, the chairman of the French dele- 
gates, and draws from his words the infer- 
ence that we on this side view with feelings 
akin to panic the rapid approach of the day 
when America will consume all her own cot- 
ton. We can assure Mr. Dale there are no 
such apprehensions here in England, and we 
write as people engaged ourselves in the in- 
dustry, and in daily touch with the largest and 
most representative firms. This, indeed, 
could never be, for, as Mr. Dale says, the raw 
cotton passes to those who will give the most 
for it. Never was the outlook brighter than 
now. He is very firmly of opinion that cot- 
ton growing outside America will not pay 
commercially, and its output will be insignifi- 
cant. This is a matter time alone can de 
termine. 

Referring to his disapproval of any com- 
mon action between American and Euro 
pean spinners and manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of lowering the price of cotton, we are 
inclined to agree with him it would be very 
dificult of attainment, and on the whole do 
more harm than good. But we maintain the 
interests of both are in reality one, and the 
cheaper the raw materials are the better for 
producers and users alike. 

He objects to any combined attempt to 
lower the value of an article American grown 
and says his countrymen can well afford to 
pay a large price for their commodities by 
means of their great tariffs. 

He doubts, and we are largely of his opin 
ion, the possibility of any conceivable combi- 
nation radically to affect prices of a uni 
versal commodity, save under very exception 
al circumstances. It is true last year by 
working organized short time, they were kept 
within bounds, but had we not so reduced the 
hours of labor, when May came there would 
not have been a bale left, and famine would . 
have stalked through the land. But this is, 
after all, the remedy of despair. It cannot be 
permanently resorted to. The losses are in- 
calculable and advantage is often taken by 
the selfish to run full time and reap a harvest 
through the sacrifice of others. Besides, it 
cripples the purchasing power of the masses. 
It would be impossible to arrange such ac- 
tion at the present time, when an enormous 
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demand exists. The price of cotton varies 
according to supply and demand. If it be 
scarce, its value augments, and even when 
abundant, if the forces controlling are of suf- 
ficient strength to hold back a large percent- 
age, the price will still rule high. 

In his judgment of the benetits derived 
from the tariff, Mr. Dale, we think, is essen- 
tially unsound. The same unerring econom- 
ical law rules in America as well as here. It 
is not a matter of indifference to them the 
price they pay for their fabrics. The cheaper 
these become, the more within the reach of 
the people are they brought. The dearer one 
thing is, the less of others can they buy. The 
sole protection the Southern planter has is 
the excellence of the fibre he can put on the 
market. The cost of all his machinery and 
of everything he consumes is enormously en- 
hanced by this tariff, and the same is true of 
the whole agricultural They have 
shielded from competition every imaginable 
trade, yet they have placed the burdens on 
the vast majority outside them, and which 
include the bulk of the American people. 

They have secured for all intents and pur- 
poses their home trade, though they would 
have possessed this in any case; nothing 


class. 


could have prevented it, and we purpose dem- 
onstrating the same. The fear of foreign 
competition destroying the industries of the 
States we heard expressed everywhere dur- 
ing our travels and long residence in their 
midst. A more perfect bogey was never cre- 


ated in the mind of man. Other ccuntries, 
and particularly ourselves, “are in_ nor- 
mal years so fully occupied that we could 


supply but an infinitesimal fraction of Ameri- 
can needs if required, and for some time now 
have been unable to meet the demands of 
our regular customers. 

In the concluding portion of his address, 
Mr. Dale expresses the hope that their man- 
ufacturers may, by attention and improved 
machinery, become the supreme producers 
for the whole cotten-consuming world. We 
write in no way sarcastically when we say 
there is a fine strain of poetic imagery in this 
alluring conception of an approaching uni- 
versal supremacy—the contemplating of 
which we are loath to deprive him. It is, 
however, impossible to bring about for sev- 





eral reasons. ‘Their protective tariff forbids 
competition with us in the neutral markets, 
save in special classes of goods, for which 
our looms are not adapted, and which we 
cannot afford to alter just now. Improve- 
ments in machinery would not avail; others 
would have them tomorrow. 

We tell Mr. Dale that his can never be a 
great foreign trade nation, in proportion to 
population, so long as they remain almost 
self-sustaining, for the simple reason they do 
not require the productions of others like we, 
who have to import the bulk of the food we 
eat, and the raw materials we use. The neu- 
tral countries can only offer America a few 
luxuries, and their ordinary exports would 
be useless. There are such industries as fine 
spinning. Can America beat us here, with 
our moist climate? The answer we give is: 
She consumes go pounds of cotton per spin- 
dle per annum; we, with the best of every- 
thing, only 35 pounds, showing her to be 
engaged with the cheap coarse counts and 
us with the costlier fine. 

Again, nature steps in, and, as we pointed 
out, prescribes a limit to human hopes and 
achievements, and Mr. Dale would range far 
beyond. Their own home demands are too 
imperious. We offer him an _ illustration. 
Here in England is an export trade of £350,- 
000,000, yet the labor employed in producing 
every portion of this is but one-sixth of that 
used to manufacture articles which never go 
outside our borders. These represent a sum 
of over £2,000,000,000 sterling, and we sup- 
plement this by importing nearly £600,000,- 
000 of food, goods and raw material. The 
difference between the American home and 
foreign trade will be still greater, and we 
should not be surprised if the former ranged 
from about £4,500,000,000 to £5,000,000,000 
of our money. 

So we see the bulk of the energies of any 
country must be used to supply primarily its 
own necessities, and any ambition towards 
absolute domination in the manufacture of 
an article which everybody uses may be rele- 
gated to the abode of pleasant and golden 
dreams. And in no case could we or any 
other nation be injured by anything sent to 
us, for all commerce is an exchange, directly 


or indirectly, of the good things of one part 
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of the world for those of another. If this 
exchange were not accepted, payment could 
not be made. 

In conclusion, we thank Mr. Dale for his 
valuable paper. It will do infinite good, for 
one of the many diverse 
standpoints from which human enterprise is 
regarded, and will do more to promote 
friendly understandings than many ambas- 
sadors, and, these discussions 
make clear the grand and consoling truth, 
that there is room on the earth for all who 
there dwell and labor. 


it shows to us 


moreover, 


———_q———_—_—__—_ 


THE CANADIAN WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 





Topeka, Kansas, Nov. I1, 1905. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Mr. Strand’s 
your October issue in reply to 


letter in 
mine of 
August, regarding the Canadian woolen in- 
dustry, and quite agree with him that he is 
entitled to his opinion, whether the informa- 


I was glad to see 
ss 


tion on which it is based was obtained at first 
hand or not. I have no hesitaion in saying 
that I believe Mr. Strand wrote what he con- 
ceived to be the truth, but a deeper research 
into the matter will, I feel assured, convince 
him that in scattering broadcast such ideas 
as stated in his June letter, he is doing an 
injustice to the Canadian manufacturers, 
who have for years been fighting for relief 
from an overwhelming flood of imported 
goods, and for a portion at least of their 
home market. 

Your English correspondent cites the late 
Mr. Horsefall of Halifax, as a source of in- 
formation. From that gentleman’s name I 
have a fairly good idea of what plant he visit- 
ed in Canada, and our Canadian friends in 
the woolen trade will also be able to read 
between the lines and will not be surprised 
that Mr. Horsefall went home to England 
with an erroneous impression of Canadian 
plants and equipment. Your correspondent 
admits the right of Canadians to impose such 
tariffs as they see fit, and that an unprotected 
Canadian woolen industry could not hope 
to live. But he still adheres with bulldog 
tenacity to the opinion that Canadians are 
for the most part incompetent, and their mills 
badly equipped. If he will take the trouble 
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to investigate the matter carefully he will 
find that. those “competent mills that can 
get along nicely under existing tariff ar- 
rangements” are mighty few and far be- 
tween, and further that they have worsted 
plants attached and sell worsted yarns to 
knitters, thus partly severing them from the 
province of woolens. They remind one more 
than anything else of the last forlorn flies 
of summer that, with half frozen bodies and 
wobbly legs, are defying as long as possible 
the cold of winter, which will assuredly come 
and finish them off. 

Knitting mills are doing well in Canada, 
and that no one wishes to deny, but for what 
reason? Those in a position to know will tell 
you that it is on account of the fact that 
with the possible exception of one or two 
well-known brands of underwear (such as the 
Wolsey), England does not manufacture knit 
goods suitable for the Canadian trade. This 
fact in itself is sufficient proof that it is the 
importation of foreign goods (mostly Brit- 
ish) that is strangling the Canadian market 
in woven fabrics. As for the statement that 
sritish manufacturers and their dependents 
have no ulterior motives in thus periodically 
getting up a hullabaloo about Canadian in- 
competency and lack of equipment, that is 
enough to make those who have studied the 
question laugh, in the language of DBret 
Harte, “frequent and free.” Fortunately for 
the woolen industry in the United States, 
Uncle Sam looks at matters in a different 
light. 

CHARLES M. HEDDLE. 
Sunrancinttinieaemtiimene 
TEXTILES AND THE NEW GERMAN 
TARIFF. 


BY AN IMPORTER 


One of the most important features of the 
tariff problem now being discussed between 
the United States and Germany is the posi- 
tion of the textile industries of both coun- 
tries. In Germany that branch of manufac 
tures (while occupying about one-tenth of the 
working population) does not seem to have 
made any general advance in its export trade 
during the last fifteen years. Some years ago 
Ernest L. Harris, consular agent at Eiben- 
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stock, reported to Washington that the total 
German exports of textiles in 1900 from his 
district amounted to $242,879, and alluded to 
the fact that the figure was about the same 
as that of ten years before. The recently is- 
sued German official returns for the calendar 
year of 1904 show that the textile and allied 
industries exported last year about 250 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods, in the following 
proportions: 


Exports. Exported to 


United States. 

$ 38,000,000 $ 6,000,000 
103,000,000 3,500,000 
95,000,000 14,000,000 
6,000,000 3.000.000 
10,000,000 2.500,000 


W oolen goods. cove eceeeces 
Cotton goods 

Linen and jute goods 

Dry goods, notions, etc..-- 


These figures indicate just how much the 
\merican market is worth to German textile 
manufacturers. 

With such a foreign trade in textiles (more 
than eight times the total amount of United 
States’ exports in the same branch for the 
fiscal year, 1904) it might be expected that 
the home market was fully taken care of, but 
Germany imported in 1904 about 80 million 
dollars’ worth of textiles, including yarns. 
These imports comprised: 

Yarn. 
$ 9,000,000 
22,000,000 


17,000.000 
4,000,000 


Imports. 
$18,000,000 
28,000.000 
26,000,000 
6,000,000 


W oolens 
(ottons 
Linens 


Talal sc. < ccas coves GESMOC ee $53,000,000 


That these imports are possible is more or 
less explained by the ad valorem equivalents 
of the present specific duties as given in the 
latest official returns: 

Silk yarn 
Silk goods 


Woolen yarn 
Woolen gi 


schappe 9 per cent 


Cotton VEIT «+ cc cccc cccscece 
Cotton goods 
Linen yarn and goods 


While increased specific duties on finished 
goods will to some extent benefit the German 
weaving industry, their proportion to the 
value depends largely on the price of the 
articles in question. Without entering into a 
detailed consideration of the various textile 
schedules it is apparent from the disapproval 
which various lines of German industry have 
expressed as to the smallness of the favors 
shown to manufacturers (in comparison with 
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the generous treatment of the agriculturists) 
that German manufacturers are not in line 
with the measure. While some advances 
have been made in the rates on other textile 
yarns, German cotton spinners regard with 
acute displeasure the reduction in duties on 
the lower numbers. 

Roving and slubbing, bleached and un- 
bleached, as well as wicks, will go in at a ma- 
terially lower rate. On unbleached singles 
from No. 11 to No. 47 there is a cut varying 
from 20 to 50 per cent., according to the 
number. The higher numbers are progres- 
sively advanced until on yarns above No. 102 
there is an advance of more than 60 per cent. 
On bleached singles there is a gradually 
diminishing reduction throughout the line up 
to No. 102 varying from 10 to 40 per cent. 
In two-fold yarns the latter principle has 
been employed both in bleached and un- 
bleached. Russia and Switzerland have ob- 
tained certain preferences on special counts. 

German imports of cotton 1904 
were as follows: 


yarn for 


Pounds. 

1,337,828 $ 
3.658.640 
35,450,984 

3,332,448 


Value, 
388.000 
1,432,500 
14,208,000 
679,500 


3elgium 
Switzerland 
Great Britain 
Other countries 


Total $16,708,000 


16,779,900 

The value of the cotton yarn on which duty 
was paid in 1904 was $16,037,250, and the 
amount of duty collected, $1,303,500, making 
an average of about 8 per cent. 

While importing 17 million dollars’ worth 
of cotton yarn at an average price of about 
36 cents per pound, Germany shipped last 
year about 7 1/2 million dollars’ worth of that 
product at an average price of about 30 cents 
per pound, Austria, Belgium and Holland 
taking about one-third of the quantity and 
the United States a little over $300,000 worth. 

Germany is a relatively small outlet for 
American: textile manufactures, the total 
shipments last year having been under half a 
million dollars as compared with 29 million 
dollars purchased from Germany by this 
country, and 25 millions importel by Ger 
many from other nations. The trade from 
the United States Silk goods, 
$5,000, paying on the average about 9 per 


comprised: 


cent.; woolen goods, $25,000 (17 per cent.): 
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cotton goods, $170,000 (14 per cent.); man- 
ufactures of fibres $200,000 (6 per cent.) 

Out of the 225 million dollars’ worth in 
the aggregate sold by this country to Ger- 
many last year, about two-thirds consisted 
of raw materials on the German free list, 
and two-thirds of the remainder were duti- 
able food products, the advanced rates on 
which for the increased protection of Ger- 
man agriculture, with preferences to sev- 
eral other countries, have caused energetic 
protests from the American interests directly 
concerned. 

Textiles shipped from Germany to the 
United States ($29,000,000) form about 40 
per cent. of the manufactures imported from 
the former country; metal, chemical, cera- 
mic and wood products together about 
equaling the amount represented by textiles. 

Much will of course depend upon what 
concessions Germany asks in connection 
with the extending to this country of the 
preferences granted by recent treaties to 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Italy, Russia, 
Switzerland and Roumania, in view of the 
discontinuance of the “most favored nation” 
agreement. 

According to some reports German manu- 
facturers are not really so anxious for a re- 
duction of rates as for the removal of vexa- 
tious customs regulations. Whatever comes 
of the impending discussion a clear under- 
standing as to each other’s grievances is one 
step toward their removal. 


——$_______q 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 
usual wool 
,rad- 


ford firms in this early part of the season 


The endeavors to depress 
values in Australia are being made by 


and these are being counted in quite the 
usual There present appear- 
ances of a belief that wool will be substan- 


way. are no 
tially dearer, and dealings are for consump- 
tion rather than for speculation. Although 
demand is better, there is no justification for 
a marked increase of price and probably all 
interests will be best served by the main- 
tenance of the general level now prevailing. 
Stocks of material are not heavy and the fact 
that arrivals are few is attributed to Ameri- 
can buying. Judging from one side of the 
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case Only, it would seem that America may 
suffer from a plethora rather sooner than 
England. 

In one respect the Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia wool markets seem hardly to 
take their share of an important duty. For 
aught one knows they may very energetically 
be educating the domestic wool-grower, but 
they appear to leave it to England—and 
England leaves it to Bradford—to inform and 
to guide the foreign producer of wool. One 
has referred previously to the cautionary 
letters against false packing and pollution by 
vegetable matter in wool sent to distant 
growers by the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce. Australians need these admonitions 
less than South Africans, Russians and 
others that might be named. Probably joint 
protests by American and English buyers 
would carry more weight than those from 
Bradford alone. In matters which are for 
the common good, rivals may very well co- 
operate and when a grievance of magnitude 
is felt the American dealers might do worse 
than communicate with Frederick Hooper, 
Secretary of the Bradford Chamber, and a 
very courteous and willing servant of the 
wool trade. Supposing the grievance to be 
mutual, there need be little doubt that Brad- 
ford would strengthen Boston’s hand and 
rely on Boston to do the same in parallel 
circumstances. 








In spite of precautions, cases of anthrax 
or “wool-sorters’ disease” are again promi- 
nent. One that has attracted general atten- 
tion arose in the works of John Cure & Co., 
Bradford, from handling human hair. That 
this commodity has any textile uses may be 
news to some manufacturers. A few tons 
a year are brought to Bradford from China, 
chiefly plaited in the pig-tails. Marseilles is 
the chief European centre for coarse human 
hair and also for horse-hair. The normal 
price of human hair is 35 to 40 cents per 
pound. 

Human hair is not used for dress goods or 
for anything else ornamental. Mixed with 
camel and other hairs it is spun into yarns for 
the hair-belting which is used extensively in 
the tropics and also for the mats used when 
oil is expressed mechanically from seeds. 








Dolls’ wigs may be made from the combings, 
but the material is such as the ordinary wig- 
maker or maker of ladies’ hair-nets will re- 
ject. Dolls’ hair, it may be remarked casu- 
ally, is fabricated from crisp wool, the salvage 
from fires. Merino wool that has not been 
actually burned, though subjected to strong 
heat, smoke and steam, takes on the color as 
well as the curly character which is the ad- 
miration of the nursery. 

After prolonged conference between opera- 
tives and manufacturers new regulations for 
the prevention of cases of anthrax have been 
formulated. Bales of Van mohair, Persian 
locks and Persian wools (including Karadi 
and Bagdad sorts) are to be steeped thor- 
oughly in water before opening. Bales of 
Alpaca, Pelitan, East India cashmere, Rus- 
sian and Peking camel-hair are only to be 
opened (after steeping or otherwise) over an 
efficient opening screen. The screen should 
have an area of 12 square feet and be sub- 
ject to an exhaust draught with a velocity of 
not less than 100 feet per minute at all points 
within 18 inches of the grid’s centre. All 
mohair other than Van mohair may be 
opened on a floor, but must be sorted on a 
grate provided with a downward draught. 
In opening rooms no other work is to be 
carried on and it is stipulated that the tem- 
perature of the air-currents shall be at least 
50 deg. F. The sorting-boards or grates are 
to be of woven wire with a clear 3-inch space 
below. Below the centre of the screen a 
funnel of 10-inch diameter is to be fixed, 
conducting into an air and dust extraction 
shaft with a capacity of at least 75 cubic feet 
per minute at each sorting-board. The ar- 
rangement must allow for the sweeping 
directly into the funnel’s mouth of all such 
dirt as is not whirled away upon the wind. 

The exhaust draughts are not to lead 
directly into the open, but into receptacles 
properly constructed and the dust therefrom 
is to be removed and burned at least twice 
weekly. Boards, shafts and the space below 
boards must be cleaned weekly. Disinfect- 
ant solutions are to be sprinkled on the floors 
and the floors swept as soon as work finishes 
for the day. Tares are to be picked clean and 
not brushed; bits of skin and the like are to 
be removed daily; respirators are to be worn 
by the dust-collectors, and men’s over-alls 
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are not to be removed from the works with- 
out an over-night soaking in boiling water 
or disinfectant fluid. No clothes are to be 
left in the rooms for unwashed dangerous 
wools, and hands must be washed before eat- 
ing or before departing. In no particular 
can the very precise regulations drawn up be 
thought excessive, in view of the deadly na- 
ture of the scourge. And if the rules are fol- 
lowed literally fatalities from anthrax ought 
to be diminished appreciably. 





Life in the wool-combing sheds in Brad- 
ford has never been called a paradise and 
before now the operatives have been held up 
to public pity as “white slaves.” Recent in- 
quiries show the rates of wages to be regret- 
tably low. Woolwashers on the day-turn 
receive from 21 s. to 28 s. ($5.04 to $6.72) and 
carders 18s. to 26s. ($4.32 to $6.24) for a 
week of 55 1/2 hours. Night men work 
three hours longer and are paid 20s. to 23s. 
($4.80 to $5.52). The employment attracts 
a number of casual unskilled laborers, dis- 
charged soldiers, displaced operatives of all 
trades and some undesirables. Only those 
that have been engaged for some time and 
have acquired skill are paid more than the 
minimums named. Some authorities give 
the figure as more, but it is certain that a 
man, woman and child cannot exist healthily 
in industrial England on an income of less 
than 22s. ($5.28) weekly. Therefore some 
of these payments are beneath the subsist- 
ence line. 

Whatever its deficiencies in space and 
equipment, the municipal Technical College 
at Bradford becomes more and more a cen- 
tre of light and leading. For $2.50 a course 
of twenty-four illustrated lectures on warp- 
ing, dressing, weaving and designing may 
be taken, and for a similar sum twenty-four 
lectures by experts on preparing, combing 
and spinning wool. The demonstrations are 
of interest to anybody in the city’s trade and 
are of particular value in broadening and 
deepening the views of the man who is all 
day in the mill. Then for half a dollar one 
may become a member of the Bradford Tex- 
tile Society, meeting at the College, and 
listen to thirteen addresses, _ technical, 
polemical, speculative or practical. These 
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interest and inform the heads of the trade as 
well as students and outside learners. 
Though the series are apart from instruc- 
tion at the machines they go far to produce 
a more receptive and inventive type of man. 
Bradford is lucky in having expositors who 
can impart knowledge clearly, and has the 
initial advantage of a large population en- 
gaged in the worsted trade. The popular 
lecture is not the least useful engine of tech- 
nical instruction, which of all branches of 
education is surely the best abused. “To 
acquire a skilled trade by school-methods,” 
says an engineering paper, “appears almost 
as hopeless as trying to learn how to drive 
a motor-car by sitting in it as a passenger.” 


The recovery of fats from scouring proc- 
esses is, at times, a profitable adjunct of the 
English woolen mill. For his profit the 
manufacturer has to depend on the market 
for black oil unless he is himself able to use 
the product, and this our makers of cheap 
woolens do, after blending the recovered oil 
with a suitable admixture. The crude suds 
are ordinarily run into tanks outside the mill. 
They are treated with sulphuric acid, thus 
provoking fermentation. The “magma” or 
grease rises to the surface in a cake and the 
now nearly clear effluent is run into a sewer 
or stream. The magma settles to the bottom 
and is cut into squares, put into canvas bags 
and hydraulically pressed hot at 400 to 500 
pounds per square inch. Thus the more fluid 
constituent, or black oil, is expressed and is 
caught in other tanks. Its value is between 
$40 and $60 per ton. A residuum of cake 
remains, which possesses qualities as a fer- 
tilizer and is used by growers of hops. As 
fuel the residuum is reckoned to be nearly 
half as good, weight for weight, as coal is, 
and the cake is accordingly used for steam- 
raising by some mills. In varying degrees 
of impurity these greases are used for cart- 
axles, for soap, for cloth-oil and lubrication. 
When chemically purified the suds appear as 
the base of ointments and toilet luxuries. 


Makers of insulated electric cables are 
good customers now for makers of common 
bleaching or printing cotton cloths. The 
trade in cotton yarn for insulating electric 
wire is of longer standing and is carried on 
in and about Derby principally. Cotton 





cloth is being requisitioned by makers of 
automobile tires and is being waterproofed 
by processes similar to that described on 
page 183 of the October issue of this journal. 
Perhaps the employment of cotton thread in 
the wax match industry needs no comment. 
Parenthetically, it may be said that the high 
price of cotton last year sent the wholesale 
quotation of wax-matches up by a fraction. 

These details suggest the further infor- 
mation that job-lots of cotton, silk and wor- 
sted warp and yarn of little use to the mill 
are sold extensively to dealers that find cus- 
tomers for such oddments in the Levant. 
The presumption is that they are utilized to 
make some sort of Turkey carpets, mats, 
rugs or shawls. Hand or machine knotted 
rugs from woolen, worsted and fancy yarn 
make a minor industry which gives employ 
ment to people that know how to obtain 
material advantageously. One or two for- 
tunes, even, have been made out of rag-rugs 
made from clippings bent through a canvas 
backing. 


ee 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FANCY YARN. 


BY JAMES AND CHARLES DANTZER. 





Continued from November. 


Fig. 23 illustrates knickerbocker yarn hav- 
ing two shades, 2 and 3, of pills. Fig. 24 
shows a yarn having pills of only one shade. 
The distribution of the spots in knickerbocker 
yarn is always irregular. Thilliard has adopt- 
ed the following method of producing knick- 
erbocker effects: He uses narrow rings in 
one part and wider rings where he wishes to 
form the knickerbocker. By vibrating the 
finisher doffer spots of different colors are 
produced. He also uses doffers covered with 
rings which are raised in certain places; the 
higher part takes up more wool and the lower 
part less, which gives the irregularity desired. 
By running slivers of different colors into the 
card and vibrating the doffers, a similar effect 
can be obtained. He has also used doffer 
rings with the wire removed at intervals. 
The clothing is left only where spots in the 
yarn are desired, and over each ring a thread 
of spun yarn is run. As the doffer revolves 
the part of the ring covered with wire takes 
up the stock from the cylinder and delivers 
it in bunches to the thread, both of which 
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are incorporated in a continuous strand by For this process it is immersed for twenty- 
the condenser, as shown at Fig. 25. The four hours in a solution of caustic alkali; the 
roving is spun on a ring frame or mule. little pills contract during this treatment and 

5. Ball yarn: This yarn was designed by become fairly solid. The stock is then dried 












FIG. 23. 


Boureau and is sometimes called “yarn of the and submitted to another passage through 
Orient.” It is a very rare effect, produced by _ the card. 


hand from a special textile material having (b) The cotton is run through a lapper to 
some resemblance to cotton. The little balls obtain a lap for receiving the pills. 
scattered along the thread give an effect sim- (c) The pills are then mixed in the desired 










2 ’ 2 2 
ni 


FIG. 24. 









ilar to that obtained by the use of silk noils. quantity with the lap obtained by the sec- 
The manufacture of the yarn requires three ond operation, and both are then wound into 
operations: rolls, two of which are fed to the card, which 
(a) Making the balls: The cotton, prefer- delivers the stock to two drawing-off rolls. 





FIG. 25. 

ably Indian, passes through an ordinary  FEach strand is delivered to a vibrating box. 
opener and beater. The slats in the beater From this box the stock is carried to cans 
are replaced by a cover. The cotton is de- with or without twist, according to the size. 
livered in greater or less quantity to the fluted The spinning can be done either on the mule 


























feed rolls of the ordinary card by means of or ring frame. Fig. 26 shows a yarn, 1, 
an endless apron. The space between the carrying pills, 3, reinforced by the very fine 
large and small rolls is regulated so that the cotton binder thread, 2, which increases the 
delivery of the product may be greater than strength of the yarn. Usually the yarn is 









what is necessary for feeding the large cylin- submitted to another treatment in caustic 
der, provided it is to be carded once. Under alkali. 

the doffer of the small cylinder is placed a 6. Pearl yarn: This yarn, designed by 
box as wide as the card to receive the cotton. Rousseau & Co., is made as follows: The 
This operation is repeated twice. The cot- single yarn, 1, Fig. 27, is impregnated at in- 
ton is then submitted to a felting process. tervals with drops of a pasty material which 
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hardens when exposed to the air. When it 
has become solid it forms bunches like pearls, 
and may be of any desired color. 

NOVELTY 


TWIST YARNS. 


These novelty yarns are produced by twist- 
ing single strands specially prepared for this 
purpose. strands is 
designated by a different name according to 
the use which it serves. The base thread is 
that around which the effect thread is twisted. 
The effect threads bear different names ac- 


Each of these single 


Ps 


Is 


{ 


Lai of 








FIG. 28. 


cording to the effect produced, such as loop, 


knot, etc. The tie thread is the one twisted 
around the base and the effect threads to pre- 
vent the latter from slipping on the former. 
Some fancy yarns are made without the tie 
thread. Sometimes more than three con- 
stituent threads are used and the others bear 
the names already given. Novelty yarns of 
this class are obtained by two different meth- 
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ods: Ply yarns with single threads of differ 
ent colors; novel effects by twisting. 

PLY YARNS WITH STRANDS OF DIFFEREN 

COLORS. 

1. Tinsel yarn. This is obtained by twist- 
ing vegetable threads with metallic threads. 
Figs. 28, 20, 30 are different views of th« 
Hacking twister used for this purpose. The 
drum, T, drives the spindle, b, by means of 


bands. The combined strands, R, pass over 
the bar, h, to the bobbin, d. This bobbin is 
driven by friction against a conical disk, K. 


FIG. 31. 
As the bobbin is filled with yarn it rises auto- 
matically and when full it is replaced with an 
empty one. The drum, T, is driven by the 
belt, F, from the shaft, y. The speed of the 
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shaft carrying the disks can be varied to suit 
different kinds of work. 

2. Coated yarn. This comprises a base 
thread around which is wound one or more 


covering threads. Fig. 31 shows a twister 
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let, D, before being wound around the base 
thread. All the guides, d, are placed on a 
rail which is alternately raised and lowered 
by means of gears, F, and cam, G, and the 
levers, H, and J. When the guide follows 














FIG. 


adapted for this kind of yarn. The base 
thread, 1, receives the guide threads, 2 and 
3. All these threads are drawn from bob- 
bins placed on a rack back of the machine 
and are carried separately to the rolls. The 


FIG, 


threads, I, 2, 3, are twisted together by the 
flyer, S. Threads 2 and 3, after leaving their 
respective rollers, pass first through the eye- 


the movement of the base thread, 1, the latter 
takes up the guiding threads, and the fiver, S, 
puts in the twist. 


When the guide rises the supply of the 
guiding threads to the base thread is stopped. 


The effect can be varied. by using 
different shapes. 


cams of 


The Milan effect is shown at Fig. 32. A 


rather coarse cotton base thread (6) is en 
tirely covered by a number of silk waste 
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threads, I, 2, 3, 4, 5. This yarn is made on 
a twister, Fig. 33, having special spindles. 


y 


FIG. 33- 
Each spindle carries a disk, a, which supports 
from six to ten iron pins carrying the silk 





FIG. 34. 
bobbins. The silk is drawn from these bob- 
bins, b, passes over the guides, 1, and is 





FIG. 35. 


wound around the base thread, d. The fin- 


ished thread is shown at (g). The spindle is 











driven by bands from the drum, e. The spin 
dle is tubular in order to allow the bas 
thread to pass through it. Figs. 34 and 35 
show a variation by which the covered 
threads do not unite with the base thread at 
the same point. The thread from the bobbin, 
I, passes to the base thread at (a), while that 
from the other bobbin, 2, unites with the base 
thread at (b). 


(To be continued,) 
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HOW AND WHERE FASHIONS ARE 
CREATED. 


BY PAUL MORAND. 


Bulletin des Soies et des Soieries de Lyon.) 


What is fashion? How is it created 
These questions have been asked many times 
of the best dressmakers and tailors of th 
Rue de la Paix; they have received only 
evasive replies when any have been returned 
It is not easy to define fashion; to succeed 
requires the pen of a La Bruyere. The au 
thor of “Caracteres” devoted an entire chap 
ter to fashion and omitted to give a defini- 
tion. At least we can inquire of what it con 
sists and how it originates. Is it subject to 
general laws and rules like most of the or- 
dinary emotions of human nature? Many 
manufacturers who are constantly striving to 
keep up with the latest developments of 
fashion have great interest in correct replies 
to these questions in order to avoid useless 
effort and expense, as well as heavy losses, 
due to the misconception of what the trend 
of fashion is. 

The word itself indicates the absence of all 
general rules; fashion is chance, nearly al 
ways a product of caprice.. It favors some 
manufacturers and inflicts heavy loss on 
others. Some, better inspired, find their for- 
tunes in creating novelties which answer the 
taste of the hour; others, less fortunate, see 
their product neglected and at times often 
depreciated. Fashion has no rules; it is not 
only “undulating and diverse,” to use the lan 
guage of Montaigne, but it is constantly 
changing. “One fashion destroys another,” 
La Bruyere tells us, “and it is displaced by 
new one, which gives way in turn to another 
which will not be the last.” 

Fashion is not taste for that which is good 
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yr beautiful, but for that which is new, rare 
and original. It is the image of our incon- 
stancy, the product of our desire for change; 
at times it is simply whimsical. As soon as it 
sees the light of day, no matter how bizarre 
it may be, all hurry to imitate the new fashion 
and submit to its power. In the sixteenth 
century these vagaries were thus described 
by Montaigne: “The present fashion in 
‘lothing consists of a constant condemnation 
of the old style, with a resolution so strong 
and a consent so general that it seems to be 
a sort of mania which turns the understand- 
ing upside down.” Most moralists pretend 
to see nothing in fashion but an indication of 
our fickleness. There is, however, a weak- 
ness in avoiding fashion as well as in follow- 
ing it. 

Where are its places of origin? They are 
diverse and at times mysterious. Fashion 
may arise from the caprice of one of its devo- 
tees who takes a notion to clothe himself in 
some unusual manner in order to lead in a 
new style; at other times it may be the inspira_ 
tion of some fashionable tailor who combines 
form and shade in harmonious arrangement. 
Those who create new fashions often do so 
unconsciously, following a passing idea or a 
remark heard in the street. Nevertheless, 
it is left to a few leading tailors to lead in 
this respect. Fashion has been called the 
elder daughter of good taste and that is often 
true, although at times the product of bad 
taste enjoys great popularity. 

Fashion may originate in the theatre or 
a source may be found in historical mem- 
ories. Thus the drama of “Madame Sans- 
Gene” or “Madame la Marechale,” filled with 
allusions to the first empire, resulted in a 
revival of the costumes worn at that time. 
At another time it may be an actress who 
brings a new shade or a new cut upon the 
scene. The fashion thus launched becomes 
general for a time, thanks to that spirit of 
imitation which leads the village woman to 
clothe herself like her sisters in the city. 
Sometimes a new product which seems to 
have no relation to such and such an article 
Or appears even to be destined to compete 
with it, serves on the contrary to bring the 
latter into style. Thus the appearance of 
artificial silk, far from competing with nat- 
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ural silk, has contributed to an increase in 
the popularity of brilliant silk effects, which 
of late years have been neglected in favor of 
a dull finish. 

It is incontestable that the evolution of 
manners and customs exercises an important 
influence upon fashion. Clothing is so in- 
timately connected with social habits that 
one can almost say it is the exterior sign of 
culture. The evolution of style is a conse- 
quence of the evolution of manners. In our 
day automobiling has restored furs to favor. 

There is no place in the world where fash- 
ion is followed at all where it is not known 
that style comes directly from Paris. Paris 
is the empire of fashion because it is the em- 
pire of good taste. It is necessary to recog- 
nize that the innovations in fashion find at 
Paris the most favorable conditions for their 
adoption. The atmosphere of Paris favors 
the development of novelties which are 
sought for in vain elsewhere. It is in 
Paris that the models are created and 
from Paris that all the cities of the 
world obtain their fabrics and costumes 
which please the taste of mankind. 
The Paris tailors wield the sceptre of 
taste and creative imagination. Thanks 
to the purity of this taste and the results of 
this imagination, thanks also to their inde- 
fatigable efforts, they maintain their superior- 
ity and make all foreign countries tributary 
to them. It is in vain that the American 
tailors try by means of dollars to deprive 
us of our best workers, hoping to transplant 
to the United States that which they call 
the “chic Parisien.” Our workers once es- 
tablished in America retain only for a time 
the ability due to the Paris atmosphere. For 
some time past foreigners seem to have given 
up the struggle. At the beginning of every 
season they come to buy and copy our mod- 
els, thus demonstrating that France remains 
the land of good taste and elegance. While 
we fay be ignorant of how fashion is created, 
everyone knows where it is created and from 
what point it starts in its conquest of the 
world. 


rr eee 


In the Aachen district of Germany the 
yearly wage for weavers averaged $205 in 
1894, $230 in 1899 and $240 in 1904. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent nqeey pens 
to textile matters received from any regular su riber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inguiries must be accompanied by the name of the 


person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


OOOO OOS 


Size of Roving. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Where can I get information relating to the size 
of roving for the different counts of yarn and slub- 
bing? I understand there are some printed tables 
for this purpose, but have been unable to find them 

Purchase (599). 

We have no tables giving the size of the roving 
for the different counts of yarn; in fact, such a 
table would be of very little value as the draft 
varies so greatly on different kinds of stock 


9 


Ramie. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me any suvvestions in regard to 
working ramie with a rather coarse grade of cross 
bred wool. Couid it be used successfully in mak 
ing 2-ply yarn like sample enclosed, and what pro- 
portion could be used. Ashton (594) 

Ramie stock has been mixed with wool for pro 
ducing peculiarly striking mixed effects in piece 
dyes, the wool stock being colored and the ramie 
remaining uncolored. Very good results have been 
obtained in this way and it has been possible to use 
both white and colored ramie in the raw stock for 
mixing. We do not know, however, that ramie has 
ever been mixed with wool in such large propor- 
tions as Ashton evidently has in mind. There is a 
great deal of exaggeration in regard to the capa- 
bilities of ramie, but there are many difficulties 
connected with working it, although its application 
is being gradually extended 


——_—____—__—__ 


Dyeing Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
In dyeing black on cotton yarn with direct dyes, 
which gives the more even results, common salt or 
Glauber’s salt, also which exhausts the bath the 
more? Rex (592). 
Very good results may be had with either com 
mon or Glauber’s salt. Either will make the dye 
go on evenly when the yarn is properly worked 






and common salt has the advantage of being 
somewhat cheaper. As to which exhausts the bat 
more, I will say that neither exhausts it. To dy 
cotton yarn black with direct dyes in an econo1 
ical and practical manner, the proper results a: 
obtained only by keeping a standing bath whi 
saves from 30 to 50 per cent. over the first kett!: 
or dyeing. 


Baumwolle 
o__—_—-_— 


Cloth Construction. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed are two samples of cloth marked 1 
and 2. How are these goods made? I want to 
manufacture them, but have had no experience o1 
this class of goods. Malone (602) 





The samples are what are known as cotton wo: 
steds and are different styles of the same fabri 
An analysis of No. 1 gives the following results: 

Weight, 17.2 oz. per yard, 55 inches wide. 

Warp, 42 threads per inch, single 11.4 cotton, a1 
21 threads per inch 2/12 black and drab twist. 

Filling, 41 threads per inch cotton and shoddy 
2.3 runs. 

Weave draft: 





@ — twist. CO = single cotton. 


The sizes given are as the yarn lies in the fin 
ished goods; to calculate the spun sizes allowanc 
must be made for shrinkage in length and ldss in 
weight. As cotton yarn shrinks but slightly 
finishing, practically the whole loss is due to th« 
shrinkage of the filling yarn. Estimating the loss 
of weight in the filling at 17 per cent., and a shrink 
age of 15 1/2 per cent. in length in the filling, with 
the goods woven 65 inches in the loom for 55 
inches finished width, the spun sizes of the filling 
are calculated as follows: 

2.3 X .83 (100—17) = 1.91. 

1.91 + .845 (100 — 15 1/2) = 2 1/4 runs, spun 
size of filling. 

We judge the filling contains about 30 per cent 
of shoddy, which gives a woolly appearance on the 
face of the goods and removes the bare cottony. 
look which they would otherwise have. 

Fabrics like the one under consideration are 
very popular at present owing to the trend of 
fashion toward worsted effects, and the construc 
tion illustrates the great possibilities of manufac 
turing cotton goods for men’s wear. Sample No 
2 belongs to the same class as Sample No. 1, and 
both are shown in the accompanying illustration 
In weaving these goods the single cotton yarn 
may be woven two threads in a heddle if desired 
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Bleaching in the North and in the South. 


ditor Textile World Record: 


Why does not the development of bleaching in 
the South keep pace with the growth of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry in that section? 

Ashton (603). 


[There are many reasons why bleaching has not 
een done so successfully in the South as in the 
that the Northern 
bleacheries are usually managed by men that hawe 


North, and one of them is 


instances the 
bleachery has been owned and controlled by the 


had years of experience; in many 
same family for several generations, as the Sayles 
Bleacheries, at Saylesville, R. I. The South of- 
fers no special inducement to men experienced in 
this line of work; the wages are lower and the 
schools are inferior. 

in the 


well equipped 


that the bleacheries 


a large capital and are 


Another reason is 


North have 


for the business, 


some concerns handling over one 


hundred tons per 


day. As the profits are small 
on each yard or pound, they make money on the 
‘ 


large output \gain bleacheries in the North are 


built where there is plenty of good, soft water con 
taining no suspended matter or minerals. Good 
vater for bleaching is not always obtainable in the 
South. Many of the rivers contain suspended mat- 


ter and the water is colored more or less, which 
iakes it unsuitable for bleaching purposes. 
There is no reason why bleaching in the South 


annot be made as successful as it is in the North. 


nd no doubt it will eventually. 


Dunloe. 
—_—__@——————__—_ 


Shrinkage of Cotton Vestings. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


In the manufacture *of cotton vests I find that 
the wearer has a great deal of trouble with some 
goods on account of shrinking. Is there a machine 
or process by which the vesting and the lining may 
be shrunk before they are made up and still have 
the material retain its original appearance? Of 
the samples enclosed, Nos. 2 and 3 are used for 
the vest proper; No. 1 is used for the vest lining. 
I have always ‘had complaints from Nos. 1 and 2, 
while No. 3 has only occasionally been brought 
to my notice, but as the latter is lined with No. 1 
the shrinkage may -be caused by the lining. 

Wabash (600). 


marked 1 and 2 are finished by 
what is called the elastic finish; that is, 


The samples 
they are 
The sample marked 3 is finished 
This is a 
stock finish, which accounts for its not shrinking. 
In bleaching and finishing, goods shrink in width 
and gain in length, the shrinkage being greatest 


For- 


tentered goods 
on an ordinary mangle and drying cans. 


in sheer goods, such as muslins and laces 
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merly the goods were stretched back to their or- 
iginal width by manual labor, by holding the sel- 
vages and pulling the cloth backward and forward 
while it was drying in highly heated apartments. 
An Englishman, Ridgeway Bridson, was the first 
to introduce a machine to supplement hand labor. 
It consisted of two horizontal rails or frames that 
extended side by side the length of the machine, 
carrying at each end a large wheel or pulley with 
small pins fixed at equal distances in its periphery. 
These pins passed through corresponding holes in 
an endless band, which passed around the pulley. 
On the surface of the endless band were fastened 
very fine needles or tenter points to hold the sel- 
vages of the fabric as it passed through the ma- 
chine. The horizontal rails could be moved from 


each other laterally so as to stretch the fabric 
lengthways. 

The rails were the same length as the fabric to 
be treated, which was fastened by the selvages at 
one end to the centre pins, and the pulleys being 
set in motion the entire piece was carried on and 
stretched over the machine and the rails were then 
moved outward to widen the fabric. 
machine, although 


same in principle as 


The tentering 
now vastly 
that Mr 
about the middle of the last c 
Goods that are starched and tentered hold their 
width until they come in contact with water, then 
their elasticity is gone and they naturally shrink 
to the width they were before being tentered. To 
make the goods represented by samples 1 and 2 
non-shrinkable, it would be necessary to wash off 
the finish and refinish like sample 3. The goods 
would lose in width, but would gain in length. 
Wabash’s idea that the shrinkage of No. 3 is 
caused by the lining is correct. The finish on 
sample 3 is non-shrinkable. The tentering machine 
is the cause of much trouble to the 
bleacher and finisher. 


improved, is the 
Bridson invented 


tury. 


commission 
Before sending the goods 
to the bleacher the converter will have the goods 
tentered in the grey state and expect to have the 
goods bleached and finished and returned to him 
the same width and length that he sent. If the 
bleacher is fortunate enough to do this, then the 
troubles of the garment maker begin. 

Old Practical 


If Wabash had given a little more information 
regarding the shrinking of vesting I should have 


Bleacher. 


been better able to get at the cause of the trouble. 
He does not mention the width of the goods be- 
fore or after finishing, or the amount of shrinkage 
abstracted from the fabric. There is no informa 
tion of the process or system used; nothing but 
the trouble he is having. In regard to sample No. 


1, used for lining, I do not see why there should be 
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much trouble with that, though various things will 
cause shrinkage, underbleaching the goods being 
one of them. If they are not thoroughly bleached 
the goods will not absorb the starch in the process 
of finishing and the oil left in the fabric will pre- 
vent the shrinkage that would otherwise occur. In 
my opinion a little heavier lining would be more 
suitable for this quality of vesting. To reduce the 
shrinkage in No. 1 cloth I would recommend the 
following composition for starching: To three gal- 
lons of water add half a pound of alum; dissolve 
and use from three quarts to one gallon for each 
60 gallons of starch mixture. Add more or less 
according to the required consistency of the starch. 
This will help to shrink the goods in the wet state 
and will have no effect on their regular finish. An- 
other expedient is to put a number of tension bars 
in front of a sprinkler machine, then gear it up to 
a quick speed and pass the goods through. 

The No. 2 cloths are for vests proper; two are 
fancy weaves and one is plain. There is always 
more difficulty in shrinking fancy goods than plain 
ones. Following is another process that will help 
to shrink them and also give a thick feel: Steep 50 
pounds of Irish moss in 15 gallons of water. Dis- 
solve 225 pounds chloride of magnesium and add 75 
pounds of glucose. Strain the liquor from the moss 
and mix the three together, to be used in quanti- 
ties of one-half to four gallons for each 100 gallons 
of the starch mixture, according to the required 
consistency of the starch. The heavier the starch, 
the more composition. 

After starching the goods let them lay for a 
couple of hours so they will absorb the composi- 
tion; then dry quickly, having a good tension in 
front of the drying cylinder. 

We once had the same trouble here, but I think 
if a manufacturer will watch the goods in process 
he will be able to find out whether there is the 
right percentage of shrinkage in the goods. 

Dulcimer. 


In order to study the question, I tested the 
samples for shrinkage by marking on each a rec- 
tangle of uniform size, and as large as the small- 
est sample would accommodate. I then soaked 
them in hot water, let them dry flat, but without 
any stretching. After re-measuring them, the 
shrinking was repeated, and they were again 
measured. 

Samples 1 and 2 acted about alike, giving a total 
shrinkage each ranging from 5 per cent. to 9 per 
cent. along the warp, and from o to 2 per cent. 
along the filling. 

Sample 3 acted differently, giving a total shrink- 


age of but 2 1/2 per cent. along the warp, but of 





7 per cent. along the filling. Now it can readily 
be seen that shrinkage of a vest up and dow: 
would be much more of a misfortune to a man 
than the shrinking of it in girth, as a strap and 
buckle adjustment is usually provided. No doubt 
the manufacturer would receive more complaint 
from the goods acting in the former than in the 
latter way, which seems to explain his experienc: 

In finishing the goods, 1 and 2, it seems to me 
that they should be subjected to very slight tensio: 
along the warp, and be given only what tension is 
absolutely necessary across the cloth. The ordi- 
nary tenter has no way of regulating the tension 
along the goods; when the first end of the cloth 
is seized by the clips, a yard of cloth is fed on 
behind for each yard of chain. The cloth cannot 
shrink lengthwise because the chain will not allow 
it to contract. The longer the tenter, the worse 
it is. I was quite interested in a similar proposi- 
tion at one time, and devised a way of feeding the 
cloth to the tenter so that it would be allowed to 
contract lengthwise, but this device is not on the 
market. 

The best thing to do, where a tenter must be 
used, to give a uniform finished width, is to use a 
very short one, having before it a set of dry cans, 
or better, a set of cells built by the Vacuum Proc- 
ess Co., 15 State St., Boston, Mass. The cloth 
should be run through the dryer rather slack and 
should then go on the tenter. The cloth is fairly 
well dried and more or less shrunk before it 
reaches the tenter chain, and the short tenter will 
not interfere very much, as after the preliminary 
drying there will not be much tendency to shrink. 
If it is not essential to give the finished cloth an 
absolutely even width, the whole drying could be 
done on cells. The appearance of the goods 
would, I think, be entirely satisfactory. The cloth 
can be run through as slack, or under as slight a 
tension as may be found desirable. 

Bolton. 





I see no way that these goods could be shrunk 
without destroying the finish and making the cloth 
look raw. Samples No. 1 and No. 2 give most 
trouble because of the difference in the firmness of 
the cloths. No. 2 is a very firm cloth with the 
tendency to shrink almost entirely in the warp; 
No. 1 will shrink a good deal in the filling, but on 
drying and ironing can be easily stretched out 
even beyond its original width. Nos. 1 and 3 look 
better together because the two cloths are nearer 
alike in construction. To remedy the shrinkage I 
would suggest that a firmer cloth be chosen for 
the lining and that the goods be not stretched in 
the finishing process. Tech. 








KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Knit underwear for immediate delivery 
continues to be a very scarce commodity, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is getting late in 
the season and that, as a rule, manufacturers 
are well caught up with their orders. This 
season has been an unusually active one and 
stocks in both jobbers’ andretailers’ hands are 
low, and the heavy demand for goods at re- 
tail counters has caused a very busy month 
for the manufacturers. This is not alone true 
of men’s fleeces, but also of boy’s and chil- 
dren’s goods and also all lines of flat wool 
goods. About the only line that is at all 
plentiful is ladies’ ribbed goods. 

The past two weeks have shown a falling 
off on spring business, and as usual, not much 
more is looked for in until after 
January first. Prices on nearly all lines up 
to $2.00 have been advanced from 2 I 
cent. to 


this line 


2 per 
per cent. by manufacturers 
when duplicates have been called for; on 


7 Tt/92 
* t/a 


men’s low priced balbriggan goods, the ad- 
vance considerably more. The 
goods that were sold early at $1.85 and $1.90 
are now being held at $2.10 and only late de- 
liveries are promised at that. 


has been 


The situation on next fall’s lines is what is 
the attention of 
agents and buyers just now. 


manufacturers, 
The 


may be said to be opened and yet only par 


engaging 


season 


tially so, for at this writing there are only a 
few lines of 25-cent ribbed goods and men’s 
39-cent and 50-cent fleeces shown, manufac- 
turers preferring to hold back until after the 
government cotton report appears. 

Usually at this time the particular topic is 
the prices of the above mentioned lines, but 
this vear manufacturers are waiting so as to 
be obliged to make their sales only once and 
buyers are giving all their attention to ladies’ 
combed yarn goods and to wool and worsted 
lines. Conditions are unsettled by the fluc- 
tuation of raw materials and agents are not 
in a position to name prices with any degree 
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of certainty. It is said that the few salesmen 
that went out and showed standard fleeces 
and ribbed goods at $3.50 were notified to 
advance them to $3.62 1/2 after the ginner’s 
report out. Another the 
holding back of men’s fleeced goods is that 
practically all manufacturers are behind in 
shipment of this season’s goods and many 
buyers are complaining bitterly of the treat- 
ment they have received, consequently, if the 
salesmen should go out today, they would 
not be very cordially received by the buyers 
that have lost business because of the failure 


came reason for 


of manufacturers to deliver goods according 
to their contracts. 

The Knitwear Co. have sold up 
their entire production at last year’s prices 
and it is understood that they have agreed 
to deliver the same qualities of cotton and 


Avalon 


worsted goods as last year. They are erect- 
ing a new mill in which they expect to make 
a line of combination suits, and their repre- 
sentative is now out soliciting business on 
same. They expect to make a range of 
prices from $7.00 up to $30.00 

The Campbell Knitting Mill Co.’s repre- 
sentative is now in the West and reports a 
very large business so far. He states this is 
one of the few mills that made good delivery 
this vear, and it is expected that their line will 
be withdrawn at an early date. They are of- 
fering 8-pound fine stitch combed yarn goods 
at $3.50 to $3.62 1/2, according to the trim- 
ming. Also a line of tuck stitch at the same 
prices, and ladies’ union suits at $3.87 1 /2, 
$6.00 and $7.00. They are also very success- 
ful on a line of misses’ union suits at $3.75. 

The Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. offer their 
entire line only through Sutton & Co. this 
season. They make the same priced goods 
as they did last year in worsted, although the 
percentage or quality of the worsted has been 
cut into in order to fit the prices to the pres- 
ent basis of yarn costs. It is stated that two 
discontinued 


ribbed 


manufacturers have making 


children’s worsted oods and this 


Oo 
— 
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leaves Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. practically 
the only manufacturers in the field on this 
class of children’s goods. They have sold up 
their entire production on men’s 12-pound 
cotton ribbed goods at $3.75, and are now 
out of the market on this line. 

It is reported that the Blood Knitting Co. 
have also sold up on the same class of goods 
at $3.62 1/2. 


pound 


These people make a line of 12- 
ribbed tan, blue, 
salmon and Egyptian in both tuck and fine 


stitches with collarette neck and satin fronts 


voods in 


cotton 


on the shirt and enjoy a splendid reputation 
on this class of merchandise. 

The Morris Mills withdrew from sale their 
entire line of goods on November 18th, a re- 
markably early date for this concern to be out 
of the market. Their principal business was 
taken on wool ribbed goods and plush backs 
and they also sold up one of their mill’s pro- 
ductions on men’s two thread cotton ribbed 
goods at $3.67 1/2. 
have withdrawn 
from the 
and are now 
their entire production direct from the mill. 
Mr. Charles Mann, their representative, has 
taken Mr. Walter Stainton as his assistant, 
nd they are now in the West with the line. 


The Oneita Knitting Co. 
thei 
mission 


union suits 


merchants, 


line of com- 


selling 


c 


} 
Their men’s fleeced goods are being sold at 


$3.50 for goods, weighing 13 pounds on size 
2. Their boy’s combination suits are being 
offered at 12 1/2c. per dozen advance over 
the price of this year. Their line of ladies’ 
combination suits has been greatly strength- 
ened by the addition of a number of fine 
stitch lines and they are meeting the popular 
demand and making all their numbers to open 
down the front, as well as across the chest. 
The Lewis Knitting Co. of Sauquoit, N. Y., 
are showing a children’s straight ribbed, cot- 
ton garment, weighing 4 pounds on size 28 
at 25c. rise 25c., less 12 1/2 per cent. Those 
weighing 4 1/2 pounds on size 28 at 5oc. rise 
per cent. and a line weighing 
1/2 pounds on size 28 at 75c., rise 25c., 
rise 17 cent. These are 


in peeler and silver grey. They are also 


25c. less 15 


1/2 per made 
showing a line of combed yarn goods in ecru, 
peeler and silver grey with silk galoon bind- 
ing at $1.00 for 16 rise 25c. less 10 per cent., 
and it is understood that some large orders 
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have been placed on this line. 

O’Loughlin Bros., of Cohoes, have started 
a new mill and are showing a line of ladies’ 
ribbed goods to the jobber with the idea that 
they will be taken to compete with a certain 
well known hand finished line that goes to 
the retailer through one or two channels. 
They are making both 6-pound and 8-pound 
ladies’ peeler ribbed garments with hand 
trimming at $3.67 1/2 for ordinary sizes and 
$3.92 1/2 for extra sizes. The goods are 
made from a specially prepared yarn, which 
makes an elastic fabric, and it is predicted 
that there will be no difficulty in selling this 
mill up at an early date. 

HOSIERY. 

Practically all lines of wool, worsted, me- 
rino and cashmere hose for 1906 have been 
opened and a considerable volume of busi 
ness has so far been taken. Remarkable is 
the word best suited to describe the goods 
that have been ‘produced to take the place 
of last year’s numbers in the face of advances 
on the price of raw stock that should make 
a difference from Io per cent. to 25 per cent 
in the goods. Substitute numbers are being 
shown that look to be within 5 per cent. of 
this year’s values, and in some instances it is 
hard to see any difference at all. 
sible that some 


It is pos- 
manufacturers are taking 
long chances on a drop in prices of raw ma 
terials and are quoting prices that are not 
warranted by today’s quotation. 

To produce cashmere and worsted goods 
in the same quality that reached the retailer 
this year as a 25-cent garment would neces 
sitate advances of about 25 per cent. Some 
manufacturers are showing the same goods 
as last year at advances of about 5 per cent., 
but buyers are passing them and taking the 
substitute numbers at 
prices. 

Some of the means taken to get the goods 
out to fit the prices are to make them two to 
four ounces lighter in weight, using a lower 
grade of worsted and less of it, putting the 
goods up in dozen boxes and putting in 
merino heels, toes and tops. To produce 
goods with any worsted in at $1.85 or under 
has been a tough proposition for manufactur 
ers and some of them have been baffled by it. 
To make men’s merino half hose to get to 


the more popular 








the retailer for 15 cents has also been a tough 
proposition and some manufacturers have 
done so by using the so-called fake wool. This 
is made of cotton spun on wool machinery 
and this yarn is being used extensively in 
making the low grade men’s half hose at 
from $1.00 to $1.15. 

One line of bundle half hose that was made 
last season to weigh 3 1/4 to 3 1/2 pounds 
and sold at $1.85 regular is now being offered 
at $1.75 net and examination shows that the 
goods contain the same percentage of wool 
and the 
weight has been reduced to about 3 pounds, 


stock, but it is of a lower grade 


so that there is actually an advance of about 
15 per cent. on this line. 

An all wool lumberman’s sock weighing 6 
pounds that sold at $3.35 regular last year 
does not appear in the line for the coming 
fall, but in its stead is a 4 1/2-pound sock of 
poorer quality at $3.35 

I 


net. This shows an 


advance of about 25 per cent. 

Some good values that were shown early 
in worsted and cashmere lines have already 
been withdrawn under- 


stood that sales so far among several manu- 


from sale and it is 
facturers have been 25 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. higher on the basis of the sales for the 
same period last year. 

The that delivered 
promptly and nearest to original samples are 


lines were most 
getting the best of the business for 1906. 

A few lines of cotton fleeced hose at $1.05 
or under have not as yet been opened, but 
enough have been shown to indicate that the 
best prices will be an advance of about 5 per 
cent. over lowest prices of last season. 


es ate ecseisses 





From a writing in 1641 we find that “a 
worsted was wrought with four treadles; to 
make thereof a bustian is to weave with three 
of the same treadles; to make it single is to 
use the two left-foot treadles; to make this 
a philiselle, a peropus, a paragon or a buffyn 
is but to alter the breadth and to make them 
double, treble or single in the stricken; and 
to make this buffyn a catalowne is to twist a 
thread of one colour with a thread of another 
colour and strike it with another colour; and 
to make the same a pearl of beauty is to make 
it striped, by colours in the warp, and tufted 
in the striken.” 
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THE CONVENTION OF HOSIERY MANU- 


FACTURERS. 


An event of unusual interest in hosiery 
circles was the meeting in Philadelphia on 
November 14th and 15th. There 
ent nearly one hundred manufacturers of 
hosiery in response to a call sent out by the 


were pres 


officers of what was formerly the Southern 
\ssociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, but 
reorganized and rechristened as the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. The 
idea of broadening the scope and increasing 
the attendance and interest in the meetings 
by making a national organization and hold 
ing meetings at a central point like Phila 
delphia, proved a good one. 

The efforts of the promoters of the con- 
vention were ably assisted by a reception 
committee, composed not only of members 
of the hosiery trade, but machine builders, 
supply dealers and others having to do with 
the mill trade, through whose efforts an en- 
tertainment and expense fund of about $800 
Was raised and expended in the social fea 
tures of the convention. 

From a social standpoint, the chief event 
was the smoker concert given in the hall of 
the Manufacturers’ Club on Tuesday even- 
ing. An attractive vaudeville had been ar- 
ranged by the committee, which furnished 
several hours’ entertainment, at the conclu- 
sion of which a collation was served in the 
supper room upstairs. At the smoker and 
supper there was a very large gathering of 
people connected with the trade. On Wed- 
the entertainment com- 
mittee arranged automobile rides around the 
city, which many took advantage of to their 
pleasure. 


nesday afternoon 


The headquarters were at the Continental 
Hotel in Philadelphia. The meetings were 
held there and at the Manufacturers’ Club on 
Walnut St. On Monday evening the manu- 
facturers and their friends began to gather 
in the lobbies of the hotel. On Wednesday 
about eleven o’clock the open session of the 
convention was called to order by President 
Harold Lamb, who welcomed those present. 
A feature of this meeting was the address of 
welcome in behalf of the city of Philadelphia 
by Mayor Weaver, who received a most en- 
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thusiastic welcome, and afterwards held an 
informal reception President Lamb _ re- 
sponded to the address of welcome, and then 
introduced Walter P. McClure of the Na- 
tional Automatic Knitter who 

paper on The Ethical Relationship as 
it should Exist Between Producer, Manu- 
facturer and Distributer. A paper on the 
same subject was then read by W. F. Duffy, 
the treasurer of the Mayo Knitting Machine 
and Needle Company, which was the sub- 


Company, 
read a 


ject of much favorable comment. 
Brief remarks were made by others called 
upon by the speaker. 


President Lamb’s Address. 


Is there a manufacturer hosiery here present 
who has not been the victim of trade abuses? If 
none, then woe to him who refuses to do his part 
in the upbuilding of our association. It behooves 
us to demand nothing but what is based on abso- 
lute fairness, but having sanctioned that demand 
let us condemn not lightly the member who de- 
parts therefrom, let us treat him as a parasite pois- 
oning the life blood of the parent trade. 

How many of us nine months ago, having their 
output sold at remunerative prices, with yarns pur- 
chased at a much higher valuation than then rul- 
ing, received from some of their customers a letter 
al is follows: “You are doubtless aware that 
many hosiery manufacturers have rebated their 

down to the market. We trust you will 
therefore conform to what other manufacturers 
are doing.” Having no means of discrediting this 
statement we bowed the knee. In the particular kind 
of goods we were then making, our principal com- 
petitors could have been counted on the fingers of 
our two hands. Had we been banded together 
what easier than a resolve to resist this unjust de- 
and, and being united left them absolutely no ex- 
cuse for cancellation. This demand cost us just 
$4,500. 


How 


cent, in 


customer 
+} 


many of you have sold your goods 2 per 
10 days, and at the expiration of 4o days 
received a cent.? [ 
y of you, as about nine out of 
of our new customers try this dodge on 
return of the check, however, always 
brings stamps for the difference. 

How many of you pay expressage on samples 
because you think other manufacturers do it? I 
don’t and you needn't either: all needed is a little 
ramrod down our back with a little “stand to 
gether” sentiment to place it in position. Do you 
realize that the care and expense, together with 
the cost of the floss with silk at $6 per pound makes 
your cost three times the cost of the expressage, 
that is, your customers demand an immense 
number of sets for each case purchased, which, in 
a little while, will mean that we will become 
sample manufacturers, incidentally manufacturing 
some hosiery for the trade in dull seasons 

Now I contend that none of us take these ex 
penses into consideration in putting our prices on 


remittance less the 2 per 
rood many 


unless 
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our goods, and that we 
think others do 


submit to it because we 
If we could but receive assurance 
of the support of our brother manufacturer, and 
with that ramrod tickling our spinal column and 
thrilling our entire system with a feeling of ecs- 
tasy, let’s agree to place the following on our order 
blanks: 

“We Pay No Expressage on Samples.” 

“We Positively Will Not Allow Any Additional 
Dating or Discount Not on This Order.” 

“This Sale is Not Subject to Cancellation or Re 
bate.” 

This will avoid any misunderstanding and will 
put us so clearly in the right, if deviated from by 
the purchaser at time of remitting, as to render his 
position untenable. 

We should send a list 
goods unjustly to our 
when he receives several cancellations from the 
same party each member should be acquainted 
with the fact. This would brand this pirate with so 
unsavory a reputation that in a little while he 
would cease to be a factor. I believe that this class 
of short horn cattle are really responsible for most 
of our misdeeds and for which we should be most 
severely censured. Knowing that in a normal year 
through ignorance, we are going to be preyed upon 
by these sharpers, we sell full production feeling 
that the loss of production sustained through var 
ious causes will be offset by cancellations from 
these people. A year like the present finds us sub 
jecting the upright purchaser to partial non-de- 
liveries of our contracts with him because the 
pirate doesn’t cancel. The “moral suasion’” con 
tained in the knowledge by these pirates of the 
adoption of such a plan will place a restraining 
hand upon their cancellations, to our great benefit 


of those cancelling our 
secretary-treasurer, and 


Address of Secretary-Treasurer Carter. 


A report of my stewardship as secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers must of necessity harmonize with my 
tenure of office. Having only been connected with 
the association since last July, my report will be 
brief, but I shall ask your very careful considera- 
tion of suggestions for future work. 

We must fully understand the fact that our asso 
ciation is yet in its infancy. It must be as care- 
fully nurtured, as faithfully watched and trained as 
an infant itself. You must consider the fact that 
our “baby” is a very precious one and susceptible 
of rapid and permanent growth. It’s going to be- 
come a model child, because of the fact that we 
have the experience of so many successful trade 
organizations from which to pattern. We shall 
sitt the work and efforts of these other associa 
tions, throwing out the weak, unstable and trouble- 
giving features and adhering to those principles 
which from past experience have proven beyond 
a doubt to possess satisfaction and permanency. 

I desire to take this opportunity to convey to 
you as forcibly as possible the importance of or- 
ganization work. Both in a general way and 
specifically you should feel that it is not only de- 
sirable, but absolutely necessary that every possi- 
ble influence for good which the association is 
capable of exerting should be fully developed. To 


accomplish this result, it has reached the point 
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where every symptom must be analyzed, and where 
trouble is found special treatment should be pre 
scribed and the patient placed in the proper hands 
in order that it may be carefully watched and 
every unfavorable tendency checked in its incip 
iency. 

Favorable conditions should be nurtured and such 
treatment applied as will develop the same in every 
possible way. For the hosiery manufacturer to 
succeed, or even exist, his business must be 
healthy. By health we mean that the goods which 
are manutactured should be _ profit-bearing; in 
other words, there should not be too large a pro 
portion of staples—upon which little or no profit 
is made—to what are termed satisfying lines. Of 
do not claim that it is possible at all 
lines to be sold at a satisfactory profit, 
ut we do claim that unless the proportion of these 
unprofitable goods is much in the minority that 
he business will become unhealthy. An unhealthy 

unhealthy business cannot hold 
own against the troubles that confront *m. In 
fact, there is no such thing as holding your own 
or breaking even. If there is no gain in health or 
no profit, then there must be deterioration or loss, 
ind under such conditions it will be impossible to 
stop the retrograde movement. If the manufac 
does not possess the nerve to ask and obtain 
a remunerative profit upon his product, or is un 
ible to secure such results through co-operation 
his fellow manufacturers, then there is little, if 

ny, hope for a continuance of the business 

We h: serious problems confronting us, 

positive prediction that all ob 


11 1 


yvercome if we will all get down to 


course, we 


times for all 


person or their 


turer 


1 


but venture the 


his proposition with the same push and 
exercise 1 
and with the uni purpose and absence of per 
petty g1 which often mar or pre 
more cordial relationship with our brother 
business intercourss 


energy we our own business interests, 
sonal or 
vent 


manufacturers in 


Ethical Relationship Between Producer, Man- 
ufacturer and Distributer. 


BY W.P. McCLURE, Philadelphia 


The subject upon whic 
to open tl disecu 


Should Exist 


h I have been requested 
‘Ethical Relationship as It 
Between Producer, Manufacturer and 
Distributer,” is certainly not in my line, unless I 
should a producer. Hence, I can 
hardly understand why your president has selected 
me to talk on this subject, unless it might be a de 
sire to let me out early in the game. I beg to 
warn him that I shall still be in evidence and may 
have nething to say on more congenial sub 
later. Ethics, as concerned with what is 
good, or what ought to be good, or a benefit to 
the trade in general, includes the duties, morals 
and manner of trade with each other, as producer, 
manufacturer and distributer—the proper or im- 
proper manner of treating those with whom we 
are dealing. 

We know that all business men should treat their 
fellows according to the highest and best code of 
morais, and we should make it our aim and duty to 
treat those with whom we are dealing in our most 
pleasant way and most agreeable manner. I have 


S1On 


be classed as 


jects 
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heard it said that manner 


is a happy way of doing 
things, 


manners make important 
wireless connection with the hearts of prospective 
customers and transmit an irresistible call for busi 
ness. Taking confidence as the of all busi 
ness, it appears to me that the first and most im- 
portant step is to establish full confidence. Es 
tablish relations of such a nature that we can hon 
estly and sincerely discuss the many abuses of the 
trade and methods to correct the same, knowing 
that all agreements reached will be 
ried out by all. 

In this business 
complish much by 


and that cheerful 


basis 


honestly cat 
world of ours we cannot ac 
saying beautiful things. In ou: 
business relations we must be honest and hono 
able. If we can reach such a high standard wi 
any degree of success we will certainly solve 
question of ethical relations as they should be 
tablished between producers, manufacturers 
distributers, 


Ethical Relationship. 


BY W. F. DUFFY, Franklin Fall 


The subject which we are discussing appeals t 
me as being so very broad and comprehensiv« 

I feel as though my mental capacity was nearl) 
absorbed by endeavoring to come to a correct ut 
lerstanding of its meaning, and I find myself in 
ibout the same predicament as was the man who 
plied a small boat on the Mississippi Rivet 
In his attempt to ape his companions, who had 
larger boats, he equipped his boat with such a large 
whistle that in blowing it he was obliged to stop 
his paddle wheel. 

From the standpoint of the machine builder, we 
but merely touch this important subject, yet 
subject as applied to us is an apt one, and there 

never was a more to discuss 
it. 

In this gt 

of whatever 


once 


fitting time than now 


y, when machinery 
nature it may be is asked to do more 
and more every day and is looked upon to solve 
many of the perplexing difficulties which you get 
tlemen have to contend with, the highest respon 
sibility which rests upon the machine builder 
should be not what specific thing or things can his 
machine do, but how well can it do what it is de 
signed to do. This contention does not need to bi 
amplified before you gentlemen who for year 
hence have placed your capital and the very foun 
dation of your business into the hands of thos« 
who build your machinery. No one can say eithe: 
now or hereafter that building knitting 
machinery hx Imination. but the 
progress made in the art during th at wear 
} 


demands ich are now coming 


as well as n 
from hosiery manufacturers, go to show 
perfection to th ry 
as the hi 


a 
builder of today 


that it 
details which rests 
upon the 


minutest 


1est re sponsibility machine 


MACHINERY BUILDER AND MANUFACTURER. 


There continually coming to you new de 
mands made by the trade, and to accomplish them 
vou sometimes have to turn to the machine builder 
Here the machine builder must not 


foresight to design and construct 


to help you 


onlv exercise nis 
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a machine for years of service as the present re- 
quirements seem to call for, but he must be quick 
and alert to adapt his machine to the new and un- 
looked for exigencies which you will have to meet, 
and thus make it possible for you to proceed along 
uccessfully with the evolution of the hosiery busi- 
ness rather than be hampered thereby. 

In these days of sharp competition in textile 
manufacturing the attitude ci the machine builder 
toward the expansion of textile manufacturing has 
come to be a far-reaching one, particularly in refer- 
ence to the manufacture of hosiery. In the early 
days of any branch of textile manufacturing, and 
when the machinery allied to it is in its infancy, 
the machine builder, as a partial promoter to create 
a confidence in a relatively new business as well as 
to establish a practical standard for his own prod- 
uct, does a vast amount of good to all concerned. 
On the other hand, when the time has arrived for 
the textile end of the chain of allied industries to 
take on a normal and healthy growth, as it now 
seems such a time has arrived in hosiery manu- 
facturing, it ill becomes the machine builder to 
make effort to stimulate a growth which is a 
menace to the wholesomeness of the manufactories 
now straining every nerve to carry on their busi- 
successfully in accordance with legitimate 
business methods and to gain the prosperity which 
should be theirs. Substantial development and un 
trammeled growth without the blight of inflation 
should lie before you and others who may wish to 
embark in the same business. 

Aside from these particulars which I have men- 
tioned, viz., the periection of his product, the con- 
structing of a machine for tomorrow as well as for 
today, the freedom of approach to turn his theories 
to the greatest practical use, and his care for the 
right kind of a growth in the allied industry, the 
machine builder should extend his interests still 
further, and lend a helping hand to the promotion 
of just such ideas as you are endeavoring to set in 
motion by your assembling together here today. 
For my own part I heartily rejoice in the efforts 
you are making for an organization to nourish and 
ustain the growth of your industries, and I sin- 
cerely trust that your coming here today will mean 
the effective organization of all hosiery manufac- 
turers upon a broad and solid foundation for the 
advancement for those large interests which have 
do with the steady and profitable development 
ll your industries. 


ness 


Benefits to be Derived through a National 
Association. 


BY CHAS. CHIPMAN, Hosiery Manufacturer, Easton, Pa 


nent of tariff laws which were so 

fully fathered by that sainted 

y McKinley, the knit goods 

has had comparatively smooth sailing as 
pauper-made goods, undervaluations, and so- 
reciprocity are concerned, and we have every 
L e future will be well cared for 
we have such noble men as Theodore 
evelt, who speeches in every State 
the Union, behind our government. 
Local have only to 


; ‘ 
nee that tl 


has made 


deal with 


organizations 
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minor details, while a national body has preroga 
tives that should interest and benefit this and kin- 
dred industries. Take Standard Oil, the keynote 
of which is harmony all over the world. 

Unpaid telegrams, freight allowances to New 
York, express charges deducted, discounts, terms, 
illegitimate claims for damages to goods in trans- 
portation, cancellations, shortages, etc., can only 
be regulated by mutual agreement as members of 
a national association. Let our coming together 
permeate this whole body by legislation, asserting 
our rights against those who are determined to use 
the country’s resources corruptly, adjusting our 
wrongs, and by thus adopting good rules and prin 
ciples, command the respect and admiration of our 
customers, who are usually men of high char- 
acter and good business principles, except, per- 
haps, a very small percentage of them, and thus 
check those evils by suppressing any antagonisms 
toward all whom it may concern. 

Allow me to suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the best methods for con- 
solidating our purchases of supplies, as in the 
united pottery industries. Also a committee to re 
port on means and methods for placing our mer- 
chandise upon the market, reducing expenses of 
same, etc., and perhaps they can recommend a 
plan whereby the number of salesmen can be re- 
duced, poor, unreliable men eliminated, and fewer 
representative houses needed in New York and 
other cities. Stop increasing production. 

Referring to the question of salesmen, some ac- 
tion should be taken whereby these men should 
adhere to strict business principles, have lots of 
backbone, and be able to say “no” when unreason- 
able demands are made. We are willing to admit 
that customers have claims worthy of consideration 
and respect, and should extend to them every cour- 
tesy and lead them to feel that our interests are 
mutual, working together on the principle of live 
and let live. And we should remember that our 
customers are entitled to a respectful hearing as 
regards non-deliveries or any unfulfilment of con- 
tracts, while, on the other hand, the habit of can- 
celing orders indiscriminately by some houses must 
cease if they expect to receive fair treatment at our 
hands. 

Where concessions can be made to a customer 
without any pecuniary loss, it is often a good 
policy to concede the same. But when an unprin- 
cipled salesman finds he has lost a customer’s ad- 
vance orders for certain numbers, and calls on the 
house in the middle of the season and quotes a 
price below anything offered to his other custom- 
ers who have reposed confidence in him and placed 
their orders in his hands; and this unprincipled 
salesman enters into an arrangement with the un- 
reasonable buyer, wherebv the house establishes a 
bad record among manufacturers by canceling the 
balance of the unfilled orders and insisting upon 
the same, notwithstanding the fact that the goods 
are in the manufacturer’s warehouse, put up under 
special bands, boxes and labels, inde- 
pendent of the fact that interest on the capital in- 
vested on these goods has been running several 
months—here. gentlemen. is one of our most 
serious grievances and should command our un- 
divided and careful attention. 

When cotton advances we are expected to fill 
our orders: when cotton declines, allowances are 
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demanded or cancellations follow if not conceded. 
Furthermore, some action should be taken con- 
demning the unlawful manipulation of prices on 
cotton by stock gamblers, whereby the whole tex- 
tile industry is injured, employes thrown out of 
work, great pecuniary loss entailed upon manufac- 
turers, and in some instances their business ruined. 

I would also suggest consolidating our selling 
agents. 


Selling. 


BY HOWELL E. BEAN, Hosiery Buyer, Phiiadelphia 





I am sure that the word “selling” and the selling 
of the product of your mills is a very important 
factor of your business. To my mind there has 
been very little attention paid to this particular de- 
partment of your business. It is just as important 
that you should have a thorough organization over 
your selling department. as it is that you should 
have a thorough and practical organization over 
your producing department. The question, from 
all the data that has been given to me by your 
committee, seems to be as to what manner you 
should sell your goods, whether you should sell 
them through the commission house, or whether you 
should sell them direct to the retailer, or whether 
you should sell them direct to the consumer. 
Those questions to my mind are best judged by the 
manufacturer himself—whether it is better for him 
to sell his goods on the old system by sending 
his goods to the warehouse and drawing advances 
on them, and then when the end of the season 
comes and he finds, if he has been selling upon a 
falling market, he has hardly capital enough leit 
to continue his business the next year. However, 
that is a matter that has its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. Just at the present time I 
should say it was of great advantage to the manu- 
facturer who has a large output to have the goods 
commissioned. He can then lean upon somebody 
for his finances without the excessive charges of 
the present day in banking circles 

To my mind the best manner of distributing your 
goods is through the wholesale houses from one 
end of the country to the other. I do not think 
you could possibly have your goods better repre- 
sented than by placing your merchandise in a 
wholesale house. If you have one representative 
on the road, he can accompiish but so much work 
in a day’s time. If your goods are in the whole- 
house, they have numerous representatives 
who are continually plying their vocation in order 
to secure orders for their firm. The question may 
arise: “Well, my goods are not shown exclusively 
for the trade.” That is possibly true, but if the 
merchandise that you manufacture is up to date, is 
correct and is right, that is the merchandise that 
will be selected by the retailer 

As to selling your goods to the consumer, that 
is a question that is best determined by the manu- 
facturer. All of those methods ‘have their expen- 
sive and extravagant ways connected with them. 
Not long since a prominent merchant was called 
upon to act as receiver for a large corporation, 
which practically got into difficulties, and wound 
up its affairs. Upon an investigation of the books 
he discovered that it cost them 25 per cent. to sell 
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their goods direct to the retail trade, for that was 
the system on which they conducted their busi 
ness. The best evidence that I have that you 
should distribute your goods through the whole- 
sale market is to point to the successful manufac- 
turers of today. I! have in my mind an organiza- 
tion that has a capacity of $160,000 per month, and 
there is not a retail customer upon their books, 
directly or indirectly. I have in mind another or- 
ganization that has an output of over $2,000,000 of 
hosiery, and it has not a retailer upon its books, 
either directly or indirectly. I could go on naming 
many others (the largest producers of hosiery, 
particularly in this section of the country) who 
confine themselves strictly to the wholesale outlet. 

I think one of the main points in selling goods 
is to have them right in the first place, before they 
leave the mil!. There is certainly one quality in 
regard to merchandise, and that is, if it is made 
properly it will sell, and if it gets into a consumer's 
hands he will certainly come back and ask for that 
particular article again. A great deal depends in 
selling your merchandise upon the manner in 
which it is constructed. 

There are many gentlemen I see here today that 
I know, who have been fortunate and prosperous 
in the hosiery business. I think they can attribute 
that to the fact that they devoted their energies, 
their time and ability to producing articles that had 
merit, worth and value. 


Suggestions for the Remedy of Trade Evils. 


BY J. H. McPHAIL, Nashville, 


7enn 


I am perhaps one of the youngest in experience, 
although not in age, in the manufacture of hosiery, 
but I have learned enough in the short time that I 
have been in it to find that there is something 
lacking. We need to do something to correct the 
evils that we find in the hosiery business. Now, 
one way to accomplish this purpose is by organiza- 
tion. If we can get a perfect organization, or as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to get a human or- 
ganization, as near an automatic machine as pos- 
sible, then we might hope to produce results that 
will be beneficial to us all. An association simply 
coming together here, signing a constitution and 
by-laws, passing a few general resolutions, talking 
ethics, voting unanimously for the resolutions, then 
going home and unanimously disregarding them, 
is the way we usually run an association of man 
ufacturers. But if we will think about this thing, 
if we will come together and talk, and not be 
afraid to give expression to the ideas we may have 
revolving in our minds, we may accomplish some- 
thing. I believe we can, and I hope, Mr. Presi 
dent. that everyone here, no matter if he cannot 
say but one word or two words, will get up and say, 
“No, I don’t believe that can be done,” or “I be 
lieve it should be done this way, and that thus and 
so should be done.” I hope that every man here 
that feels an interest in this movement will get up 
on his feet this convention, and see if we 
cannot evolve something that will redound to our 
benefit as manufacturers of hosiery. 


during 


Now, gentlemen, what can we do to better our 
situation? First, we must have a good, strong or 
ganization. While, Mr. President, it may be a 
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1m going to make a 
| 


suggestion 
you will all think of it today and 
ay result in some action being 
the formation of the company 
rse, we cannot fix the prices on 
sonditions are not 
like, but I 


alike, we 
believe it is 
fe 1 selli Irganization that can 

the entire out] if the members of, the 
ciation, and « t oO a great extent th 
petition where -e fighting one against the 
I suggest that a company be chartered for 
purpose of marketing the members 
I New 
issued to 
ociation. Then let that or- 

‘t and market it. The 
apportioned in pro- 

ods each man had fur- 
rnished. To illustrate: 

§ goods, and you fur 

would be entitled to 

fits of the association 

y you would be conducting 
artment, with this difference: 
organization, a first-class or 
sods with the best peo 
ou could do it. We will 
products of the 
One per of $5 
Can you séll your goods 


goods ot 
issociation, with headquarters, say, in 
and that one share 


ember ol 


stock be 


wr o¢ 


4 ~ 
hosiery 
$5,000,000 cent 


$50,000 


iv thing You would elimi 
npetition. You would 
impositions—the great num 


ve to furnish, expressage on 


ilse claims, and all those 

that kind would act as 

ive hundred manufacturers 

each other, there would be no 
I would not advocate the [ 
se you could do it: I would rather advo- 
[ to the very lowest 

prices, cheapen your 

numbers now, let me 


raising Ol 


ll make another number 
in that way we would increase 
with the 
better, 
one thing 


I believe, ten per cent 
We would make our goods 
people would work on the 

year in and year out. 
many other advantages that might 
propo ition was carefully and practi 
| out. We could have the advantage of 
for our supplies. The selling organiza- 
the buying organization. In that 
reduce our cost of manufacturing 
nd improve our goods 
There is no doubt, gentlemen, that if we earn- 
estly desire to co-operate, this can be accomplished 
And if this association ever does any good, it will 
be along these lines. You all are aware that com- 
petition is growing fiercer and fiercer every year. 
The buyer is learning more-and more about your 
business every year, the traveling man is instruct- 
ing him, he knows almost as much about your 
business as you do yourself, and he can figure your 

costs for you. 


The sessions of Tuesday afternoon, Wed- 
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nesday forenoon and Wednesday evening 
were executive, at which none but hosiery 
manufacturers were admitted. The attend 
ance varied from fifty to seventy-five at the 
different meetings and the discussions of 
trade abuses were free and somewhat spicy. 
Manufacturers knowing that their remarks 
would not be reported, gave full vent to the 
expression of their feelings, and there was a 
good deal of difference of opinion as to the 
methods of overcoming trade abuses. All 
agreed that much should be done toward the 
improvement of conditions. 


favor of a 


Some were in 
and binding agreement 
among the members with penalties for for 
feiture of conditions. 


cl se 


It was generally rec 
ognized, however, that the many different 
conditions arising from the variety of goods 
made, selling arrangements and many othe 
matters, made it impossible for any general 
agreement to be made which would govern 
all branches of the industry. 

Resolutions were adopted and the secri 
tary-treasurer will endeavor to carry the pur 
pose of these resolutions into effect, and 
more definitely outline the details. Sub 
committees were appointed for the different 
classes of goods manufactured, but it can 
not be said that these committees accom 
plished much or the inspection of samples 
proved very successful. 
turers brought samples. 


Very few: manufac 


At these meetings there was a very free 
and interesting discussion of trade matters. 
and a number of those present entered into 
a gentlemen’s agreement to respond fully 
and freely to requests for information regard- 
ing prices, terms, etc., in which their lines 
were quoted. 

Several important changes in the consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted. There 
was a good deal of discussion on this sub- 
ject, and some objections raised. The article 
covering the eligibility to membership and 
dues was amended to the following :— 

AMENDMENTS ADOPTED. 


Article 3.—Membership. Sec. 2. Any firm or 
corporation engaged in the manufacture of hosiery 
in such a manner as in the opinion of the Execu- 
tive Committee would constitute the concern a 
legitimate manufacturer of hosiery, upon applica- 
tion to the secretary in writing and a four-fifths 
vote of the Executive Committee, may become a 
member of this association upon subscribing to 
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the constitution and by-laws and payment of $10 
initiation fee. Sec. 3. The amount of annual dues 
shall be $25 per annum, payable on admission to 
membership, and thereafter within 30 days after 
each annual convention. Sec. 5. Any one pre- 
senting application for membership to this asso- 
ciation at any time after an annual meeting, shall 
pay, in addition to the regular initiation fee, his 
pro rata of the annual dues for the unexpired por- 
tion of the fiscal year. Sec. 6. Any one present- 
ing application previous to January 1, 1906, shall 
be exempt from paying the initiation fee of $10. 


\n amendment contains new provision 
1 
| 


hat the executive committee shall be elected 
as follows: 


{ 
Two for a term of one year, one 
of whom shall be a southern manufacturer, 
Two 
for a term of two years and to be elected in 


and the other a northern manufacturer. 


the same way, and for that the term of office 
is to be two years. 

The annual meetings are to be 
Philadelphia in May. 

The 


relative to the remedy of trade evils was, the 


held in 


most important resolution passed 


following: 


“Resolved, That any action taken at any meet- 
ing of the association in regard to methods of 
doing business or reforms to be inaugurated, shall 
be operated as follows: Upon the passage of any 


resolution implying or requiring the co-operation 
ind support of the hosiery manufacturers, a card 
hall be mailed by the secretary to each member 
of the association, advising them of action taken 
and asking their acceptance of invitation to co- 
operate. If approved, they to sign and return 
pledge to the secretary for his files. By such ac- 
tion they give their word of honor as gentlemen 
that they will religiously adhere in full spirit and 
intention to the restrictions set forth. Pledge may 
be withdrawr upon 30 days’ notice to the secretary 
in writing; otherwise to remain in full force and 
effect, unless the arrangement is terminated by 
official action of the Executive Committee, notice 
of which shall be sent through the secretary.” 

At the final session on Wednesday even- 
ing held at the Continental Hotel, the elec- 
tion of officers was held with the following 
result: 

President, Harold Lamb, Union,Mtfg. Co., 
Union Point, Ga. 
Vice Frank L. Chipman, 
of Charles Chipman Sons, Easton, Pa. 

Vice President, F. J. Thieme, 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Secretary and Treasurer, C 


(re-elected). 
First President, 
Second 


B. Carter, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

For the executive committee, two years’ 
term, Garnett Andrews, Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga.; F. W. Simons, of the 
Simons & Struve Hosiery Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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For the one year term, J. H. McPhail, 
Nashville Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; 
M. S. Gabriel, of the Henry Gabriel's Sons 
of Allentown and Coopersburg, Pa 


lollowing is a list of most of those pres 
ent at some one or more of the meetings, ar- 
ranged as far as possible according to sec- 
tions: 


Manufacturers from Pennsylvania:—W. L. Ad- 
cock, Pottsville, Pa.; J. C. Adcock & Bro., 
ville, Pa.; H. J. Baughman, New Cumberland ( Pa.) 
Knitting Mills; Geo. W. Bolleran, Blue Cross 
Knitting Mills, Adamstown, Pa.: H. A. Brown- 
hill and Mr. Kramer, Brownhill & Kramer, Phil 
delphia; A. Boyle, Boyle & Bro., Philadelphia; 
Chas. Chipman and Frank L. Chipman, Easton, 
Pa.; J. C. Clemons, Searle Knitting Co., Potts 
town, Pa.; Jas. C. Creshoff, Vesper Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia; D. C. Dalsimer & E. E. Locke, Lib 
erty Beli Hosiery Mills, Frankford, Philadelphia; 
Chas. F. D Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills; 
J. W. Durbin, Williamstown Hosiery Mills, Will- 

: é 


ilamstown, Pa.; H. M. Daniell, Mayo and Avalon 





Mills, yarns and hosiery in the South, Philadel- 
phia; H. F. Drenk, Doylestown, Pa.; Geo. D. 
Dobbins. South Bethlehem, Pa.; J. E. Eddishaw, 


Philadelphia; H. B. Freed, M. B. 
Souderton, Pa.: Jos. F 
Hosiery Co., 


town, Pa.; 


Bergey & Co., 
; Gee & John Hall, Hall 
Philadelphia; M. S. Gabriel, Allen- 
Wyomissing Hosiery Co Read- 


ing, Pa.; Hugo Huettig, German Am Hos 
lery Co., Philadelphia; William H Kehl, 
Hawk Knitting Co., Reading, Pa.;: W. H. Keen, 


Keen & Kniley, Lykens. Pa.; F. A. Kurtz, Slating- 
ton (Pa.) Knitting Mills; A. R. Kreider & Son, 
Annville, Pa.: O. W. Lerch, Bath Knitting Mills, 


Bath, Pa.; G. H. Leininger, Industrial Hosiery 
Mills, Reading, Pa.; M. Lieberman, treas., West 
Branch Hosiery Mills, Milton, Pa.; Ed. P. Jones, 
Lykens (Pa.) Hosiery Mills; Madiera & Wanner, 
Fleetwood, Pa.; Frank TIT. McElroy, Steelton Hos 


very Mills Steelton, Pa.; John J 


McDevitt, Cre- 
dential Mfg. Co: Philadelphia; E P McCabe, 
Hygienic Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; Robert 
Meyer, German-American Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia; Jas. A. O’Connell, Marion Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia; Chas. Moller, Philadelphia Knitting 
Mills; Jos. B. Miller. Jos. B. Miller & Sons, 
Philadelphia; Tos. B. Rhoad Dauphin Hosiery 
Co., Steelton, Pa.; H. A. Romberger, Philadelphia; 
Chas. W. Rank, Unrivaled Hosiery Mills, Wil- 
liamstown, Pa.: Wm. R. Roberts. William Sullivan 
& Co., Philadelphia: F. W. Simons, Simons & 
Struve Hosiery Mills, Frankford, Philadelphi 


Jos. H. Starin & Co., Philadelphia; William Sul 
livan, Philadelphia: 1] C. Vaughan, Mechanics 
burg, Pa.: F. S. Weaver, Ephrata Hosiery Mills, 
Ephrata, Pa.; W. C. Woodburn, Newy Knit- 
ting Mills. Newville, Pa.: F. A. Weiss. Lenoir City, 
Tenn.; M. C. Hall, Philadelphia; F. Wunderly, 
Nazareth, Pa.: Wailace Wilson, Philadelnhia: R. 
\. Young, Coopersburg, Pa.: F. Urich, Chemnitz 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; Franklin Therapleton, 
Philadelphia: N. Maiter Duncan, Lykens (Pa.) 
Knitting and Manufacturing Co.: H. E. Ashmore, 
Melbourne Knitting Mills, Philadelphia. 


Hosiery manufacturers 
Geo. T. Andrews, 


irom Southern States:— 
Rocky Mt. Hosiery Co. and 
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enfield Knitting Mills, Rocky Mt., N. C.; J. Irvin 
er, Windsor Knitting Mills, Hagerstown, Md.; 

Sowers, Scotland Neck Cotton Mills, Scot 

Neck, N. C.; W. F. Carr, Durham Hosiery 

Durham, N. C.; David Cottrell, Hammon- 
.; F. H. Cotton, Algodon Knitting Mills, 
lle, N. C.; H. J. Crosson, Windsor Knit- 

Hagerstown, Md.; D. J. Carpenter, 
own Knitting Co., Newton, N. C.; W. W. 
rth and J. A. Grover, Wiscasset Mill s Co., 
Albemarle, N. C.; L. K. Harvin, Manning (S. Re) 
osiery Mills; J. W. Ingle, Climax Hosiery Mills, 
thens, Ga.: S. M. Johnston, Knoxville (Tenn.) 
osiery Mills; John M. Jones, Jr., Sweetwater 
Tenn.) Hosiery Mills; W. M. Jones, Birmingham, 
] Harold Lamb, Union Mfg. Co., Union 
oint, Ga.; David Lowens tine, Pres., Union Mfg. 
o., Frederick, Md.; J. B. Neill, Wood Knit Co., 
Tenn.; R. M. Oates, Hendersonville, 
A. We Parker, Parker Hosiery Mills and 
Portsmouth, Va.; F. M. Patterson, 
N. C.; J. H. M. Phail, Nashville 
Nashville, Tenn.; M. D. Rosenau, 
Hosiery Mills, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
salem Knitti ng Mills, Salem, N. 
Wilmington, Del.; Chas. Tay- 
lelneten. Del .; S. H. Weihenmayer, 
wn, Md.; G. H. ican Union Mfg. 
ederick City, Md.; R. S. Schaup, Richmond 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; A. M. Carr, 

(N. C.) Hosiery Mills. 

n New England:—F. B. Brown, Ipswich 
Mills; E. B. Gorman, Nonotuck Silk Co.; 
Sulloway, Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H 
1 Central and Wes -—D. L. Gal- 

f World Star Knitting Mills, Bay City, 
Mich.: James P. Logan, Ra » Knitting Co., Ra 
cine, Wis.; R Wi Ro yyal Knitting Co., 
Mt. Vernon, IIL: Wayne Knitting 
Mills, Fort — 

( ther rs be s hosiery 
Ruth . W. Brillenjer 


eph H. 


ern States 


thers. 
Thieme, 


manufacturers:—G. W. 
Treas., Ruth Machine 
Parvin, Joseph H. Par- 
Philade phia; Chas. Schoneman, Read- 

: R. P. Smit a. Smith Drum Co., Philadelphia; 

om umond, McCauley Dye Co., Philadelphia; 
Schultz, Catlin & Co., Philadelphia; C. B 
secretary and treasurer, N. A. H. M., 

, Tenn.; Lindsey J. Riggins, New York; 

Fayler, Philadelphia; W. H. Brown, Stand- 

ding; J. A. Soe New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Co., Philadelphia; D. J. Danker, 
Danker & Marston, Boston; Howell E. Bean, 
Young, Smythe, Field Co., Philadelphia; Walter 
N. Beatty, Dragon Dye Works, Philadelphia; A. 
T. Bradlee, Harding, Whitman & Co., Boston; 
F. B. Comins, American Moistening Co., Boston; 
S. Friedberger, Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Geo. W. Chapin, Philadelphia; E. A. 
Newton, Philadelphia; H. G. Lord, A. H. Tyler, 
W. J. Flesh, Textile World Record; H. W. Bible, 
New York; M. A. Metcalf, Boston; Col. P. H. 
Corr, New England Cotton Yarn Co.; E. Frank 
Lewis, Lawrence; Paxton & O’Neil; Chas. Schone- 
man, Reading, Pa.; Robert S. Rudolph, P. Ru- 
dolph & Son, Philadelphia; C. H. Clark and S. H. 
Steele, New York; C. L. Meyers, Philadelphia; 
H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia; Wm. H. Moyer, 
Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co., Philadelphia; H. T. 


rd Oil Co., Rea 
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Greenwood, R. Greenwood & Bault, Philadelphia; 
T. A. Blythe and M. P. Glynn, Richard A. Blythe, 
Philadelphia; Wm. H. Harris, Richard A. Blythe, 
Atlanta; M. P. Hoffmann, Chas. J. Webb & Co., 
Philadelphia; J. H. Jessup, Catlin & Co., Phila- 
delphia; J. S. Bukhead, Philadelphia; C. W. 
Schaum, Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia; Frank 
A. Snyder, H. & W. H. Lewis, Philadelphia; M. 
C. Hall, Philadelphia; Edw. S. Hyde, Edw.’ S. 
Hyde Co., Philadelphia; C. Walker Jones, Beck- 
ert Needle & Supply Co., Philadelphia; J. H. Con- 
nington, Albert Ivins Croll, Philadelphia; W. H. 
Chew, Philadelphia; J. H. Lighty, Philadelphia; 
W. G. Miller, Jones & Loughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg; W. F. Duffy, Mayo Knitting Machine and 
Needle Co., Franklin, N. H.; W. H. Albright, Al 
bright & Stenton, Reading; Wm. R. Horn, Low 
ell (Mass.) Machine Shop; Elliott Bard, National 
Automatic Knitter Co., Philadelphia; Geo. D 
Mayo, Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co., Laconia, N 
H.; Richard C. Maddock, Philadelphia; Morris 
W. Ruddewn, Geo. V. Cresson & Co., Philadel 
phia; B. J. Hoffman, Chas. J. Webb & Co., Phila 
delphia; George Cooper, Argo Mills Co., Philadel 
phia; Fred A. Rakestraw, Edw. S. Hyde & Co., 
Philadelphia; Wilfred Wells, Philadelphia; W. H 
Ermentrout, Reading, Pa.; W. P. McClure, Na 
tional Automatic Knitter Co., Philadelphia; J. E 
Lent, Jr., E. Jencks Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I 

R. J. Morningstar, E. Jencks Mfg. Co., Prov 

dence, R. I.; W. H. Berry, Berry & Smith, New 
York; James Taylor, Philadelphia; R. B. Denny, 
Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co., Philadelphia; W. S 
Waterman, Harding, Whitman & Co., Philadel- 
phia; E. H. Allen, Merrow Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia; John W. Hepworth, J. Hepworth & Co., 
hiladelphia; Otto Walther, Philadelphia; A. W. 
Walkden, Scott & Williams, Philadelphia; Law- 
rence Neebe, New York; F. C. Eddleman, Phila- 
delphia; Wm. T. Westerman, Ontario Spinning 
Co., Philadelphia; I. J. Scheeler, H. Brinton Co., 
Philadelphia; John P. Nay, Philadelphia; E. W. 
Knapp, Eddy & Street, Philadelphia; Paul Rothe, 
O. & P. Rothe Mfg. & Supply Co., Norristown, 
Pa.; Frederick H. Bishop, Universal Winding Co., 

Boston; John M. Zurn, O. F. Zurn Co., Philadel- 
phia; Thomas Hill and Wm. R. Rietheimer, Phil- 
adelphia; A. J. Fleming, Catlin & Co., Philadel- 
phia; A. W. Hicks, C. J. Webb & Co., Philadel- 
phia; J. Stuart Bukhead, Franklinville Dye Works, 
Philadelphia. 


ee 


AUTOMATIC POWER MACHINES AND 
THE SWEATER TRADE. 


BY L. SCHEIDEG, 


Textile World 
Record a subscriber inquires if the sweater 


In a recent issue of the 


business has come to stay 
your answer—it has. 


, and I agree with 
But in my opinion the 
manufacturer who is going to make a suc- 
cess of it will have to specialize on sweaters 
and related articles, such as blouses, jackets, 
golf vests, knit gloves, sporting goods, etc., 
and use the machine especially adapted for 





this class of work. When the run on sweat- 
ers began some years ago many manufac 
turers, equipped with circular machines and 
influenced by the output of this type of ma 
chine and the greater difficulty of higher 
wages and help to operate the flat knitting 
machines, turned out great quantities of a 
cheap grade of goods at low prices. There 
were many unpleasant experiences and the 
price of these goods was reduced successively 
to a point where the low cost of manufacture 
was offset within a short time, and cheap ma- 
terials had to be employed to avoid loss. 
This resulted in the dissatisfaction of the con- 
sumer and a falling off in the trade, so that 
the profit in that class of goods did not turn 
out to be so satisfactory as was anticipated, 
although no doubt some manufacturers may 
have made something out of it. 

The good and well-finished woolen gar- 
ment has always been in demand, and the 
makers of full fashioned sweaters and sim- 
ilar goods have, I think, been able to dis- 
pose of their output with relatively fair re- 
sults. The past season was certainly hard 
upon the manufacturers of wool and knit 
goods. The continual increase in the price 
of wool, insufficient help and the competi- 
tion of the small back-room family plant 
made it a hard proposition to make money, 
and only the best equipped factories or those 
making specialties were satisfied with the 
results. 

I think one of the most important factors 
is the use of the automatic, flat, power ma- 
chine. The best type of this machine, as it 
is built today, produces a flat knit article 
which is claimed to be just as good as that 
made on the Lamb principle hand machine, 
and by its greater output per operative 
employed reduces the cost of the product. 

Moreover, manufacturers tell me that the 
machine does so much work automatically 
that less experienced operatives can be em- 
ployed than on the strictly hand machines. I 
think the outlook for this branch of the knit- 
ting business is considerably brighter to 
those that keep their plant up-to-date and 
take advantage of the latest improvements 
in the way of automatic power machinery. 

The installation of an equipment of this 
sort involves some capital and the manufac- 
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turer should carefully consider the following 
questions: 

Is your trade of such a nature and or- 
ganized in such a way that you are able to 
group your orders and manufacture in lots, 
at least in a few staple articles? 

Is the. locality favorable for your plant 
with regard to light, space, etc.? 

Is your spooling well done, the bobbins of 
regular form and the yarn well prepared to 
run on the machine (paraffining or oiling)? 

Is the management of your place in the 
hands of an experienced and reliable boss 
knitter, with some knowledge of machinery 
and lighter repairing? 

If you desire to order power machines and 
to go into this new line of manufacturing, 
see: 

1. That you have selected the right kind 
(gauge and size) of the machines, and sub- 
mitted samples of the various articles to be 
produced to the manufacturer of the ma- 
chines or his representative. 

2. That the machines are not too con 
plicated, but handy for the knitter, well 
grouped and solidly built. 


3. Be careful to give your order to a 
manufacturer building those machines as a 
specialty on strictly technical principles, as- 
sisted by practical knowledge and experi 
ence. There are too many machines on the 
market today that are so unproportioned 
in the main working parts that their life 
time must be very short and their practical 
value below the average hand machine. 

4. Get the best your money can buy and 
select machines that will be of some practi- 
cal use to you, even if the special articles 
just now in demand are no more ordered 
and other kinds of goods will have to be 
made up. 


5. Prefer a machine offered to you by 
some reliable and responsible agent with 
established stock in this country, able to 
supply you immediately with all parts, 
needles, etc., and saving you the unpleasant 
experience of having your plant partially 
stopped and the production handicapped be- 
cause some parts of essential value for the 
regular work of the machines have to come 
from abroad. 
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Efficiency of Knitting Machines; Information 
Wanted. 


\re our knitting machines doing as much 
Which machines are 
What is a fair 
our machines and how far 
short of it does the production fall? 


work as they should? 
falling behind in production? 
week’s work for 


hese are questions of vital importance to 
every knit goods manufacturer and overseer 


of knitting. Correct answers to them will 


enable the manufacturer to locate machines 
that are doing less work than they should, to 
investigate intelligently the cause of the de 
At present 


lging the efficiency 


ficiency and apply the remedy. 


the usual method of ju 
of a knitting machine is by 


witl 


comparison 


what has been done before on 


similar machines and goods. This method is 
far from satisfactory. 


in the 


[Important variations 


goods, size of yarn, speed or construc- 


g 
tion of the machines are often neglected, and 


as a consequence either more or less than is 
reasonable is expected from the mill. 
‘| he 


judging the production of knitting machines 


importance of a reliable method of 
and the fact that such a method is in regular 
use ifi the weaving industry has led us to try 
to apply to the knitting processes the prin 
ciples of the method that is used for weaving. 

The system in use for determining the effi- 
ciency of the loom consists in comparing the 
length of the cloth actually woven in a given 
is known as the theoretical 
product for that time. 
' 


time with what 
This theoretical prod- 
uct is the cloth the loom would weave if run- 
ning continuously during the whole working 
time of the mill. 


never takes place because of the necessity for 


This continuous running 


stopping to change shuttles and warps, tie in 
machine, etc. It is the 
amount of this time during which the loom is 
idle that in reality determines the efficiency 
of the machine. If, for éxample, 1,600 yards 
is actually woven on twenty looms ina week, 


threads, fix the 


and the theoretical production is 2,000 yards, 
it follows that the looms have been idle dur- 
ing one-fifth of the working time; in other 
words, that the efficiency of the twenty looms 


If the effi- 


for that week was 80 per cent. 


ciency drops to 70 per cent. the following 
the manufacturer knows that the effi- 
ciency of the machine is less, and can investi- 


week, 


gate the cause with the certainty that some- 
body or something is at fault. 

In order to find a similar system suitable 
for the knitting process we first submitted the 
problem to an experienced knitter, F. W. 
Herington, who at once made some careful 
tests on machines, the 


several results of 


which, with his calculations, are given on 


page 143 of this issue. From the data and 


suggestions obtained from Mr. Herington we 
have devised a which we desire to 
submit to all knitting manufacturers and 


overseers for 


system 


criticism and suggestions in 
order that the best possible method may be 
found for determining the efficiency of knit- 
ting machines. 

The plan is illustrated by the table on the 
opposite page. The first two columns give 
the length of yarn knit from each feed at each 
revolution of a circular, or each vibration of 
a flat machine. At the top of the other col- 
umns are the yarn sizes expressed by the run, 
the cotton, the worsted and the grain system. 
The figures below in these columns indicate 
the theoretical production for each feed in 
100 hours per revolution per minute. For ex- 
ample, if a machine takes up 2 3/4 yards (99 
inches) of yarn at each revolution or vibration 
and is knitting No. 9 cotton yarn, the theoret- 
ical production per feed and revolution per 
minute for 100 hours is 2.17 pounds, found 
opposite 23/4 yards (99 inches), and in the 
column headed 4 3/4 runs or gs cotton. 

Let us suppose that this machine, running 
50 revolutions per minute with 4 feeds, pro- 
duced 200 pounds of knit goods in 60 hours. 
The efficiency would be calculated from the 
table as follows: 

2.17 (Ibs.)X50 (r. p. m.)*4 (feeds)=434 
lbs. theoretical product for 100 hours. 

434 (lbs.) x .60 (60 hours)—260 lbs, theoret- 
ical product for 60 hours. 


The actual product for 60 hours was 200 
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This example illustrates the method which 


which we invite our readers to criticise. 


It 


is the first plan, which can undoubtedly be 


improved, and after we have received sug- 


gestions for its improvement we will have 
new tables compiled and published in this 


magazine, and copies given to those who have 


given us the benefit of their criticisms. 
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a suggestion that has occurred to us since 
the table was set in type. It might be bet- 
ter to base the table on the speed of the 
yarn per minute and thus eliminate all ref- 
erence in the table itself to the length per 
The 


table for 100 hours would then be as follows: 


revolution or revolution per minute. 


fHEORETICAL PRODUCTION PER FEED FOR 100 HOURS 


Yarn per feed per minute. 434 runs 9’s cotton. 


Yards. Pounds. 
130 103 
135 107 
140 111 
145 115 
150 119 


To use this table the speed at which the 
yarn is fed to the machine is first found. 
If, for example, the machine with four feeds 
runs 50 revolutions per minute and takes up 
2 3/4 yards at each revolution, the speed of 
the yarn would be (50 X 2 3/4) 137 1/2 yards 
per minute. Referring to the table, the the- 
oretical production at this speed for 9s cot- 
ton, is found to be 109 pounds (average of 
107 and 111). This 109 pounds multiplied 
by 4 (feeds) gives 436 pounds as the the- 
oretical product for 100 hours. The per- 
centage of efficiency is then found by com- 
parison with the actual product, as already 
explained. A table like this seems somewhat 
simpler than the first one, and we hope our 
readers will help us to find a still better 
system. 

THE FIRST CRITICISM. 

The method outlined above for determining 
the efficiency of knitting machines was sub- 
mitted to one of the leading builders of knit- 
ting machinery, a man of long experience, 
and who has made a study of the question of 
knitting efficiency. His comments 
follows: 


Editor Textile World Record: 

The Herington method is, of course, cor- 
rect, and the only recommendation I would 
make in regard to it is that he should state 
how he gets the number of yards of yarn to 
one revolution, because this number varies 
with the length of stitch. My practice is to use 


are as 


to one foot of yarn a number of stitches equal 
to three times the gauge, which is equivalent 
to one foot of yarn to 4.7 inches of needles 
on the needle line. This would make the 
number of yards in a 20-inch cylinder 4.45. 
This would indicate that Mr. Herington is 
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running a tighter stitch than the one which 
I have selected as the average. Ofcourse, 
the selection is arbitrary, but I have a num- 
ber of observations which indicate that it is 
sufficiently close to the average to warrant 
its use until better observations are avail- 
able. 

Your table is all right for the stitch which 
your standards would require. You will no- 
tice, however, that your table may be re- 
duced to a simple equation as the production 
is inversely proportional to the count of the 
yarn, or, in other words, the production in- 
creases as the count decreases. For in- 
stance, suppose you state that the produc- 
tion per one hundred hours per feed when 
the stitch takes 41/4 yards per revolution 
is 30.4 divided by the cotton number of the 
yarn. If the yarn is No. 10, the production 
would be 3.04. If the yarn is No. 24, the 
production would be 1.27, and so on, just 
as you have it in your table. 

Now, in regard to the standards of time 
and feeds which you have taken, your stand- 
ards are academic, and to that extent are all 
right, but they are not what the practical 
man is accustomed to. When he thinks of 
a machine, it has four feeds and the produc- 
tion is generally given in pounds per day 
of ten hours. My practice is to use four 
feeds and a ten-hour day with the stitch 
stated above, and sixty turns per minute of 
the 20-inch cylinder, which gives me the fol- 
lowing expression: 

764--Cotton No.=Theoretical production. 

This gives a result very close to the one 
that you get with 41/4 yards per revolution. 

In order to get the actual production the 
result should be reduced in the proportion 
of the actual running time to ten hours. [ 
am now using nine-tenths as I beleve that 
one hour of the day is as much as the ma- 
chine should be stopped if the management 
is what it should be. 

The result should, of course, be still fur- 
ther reduced for a number of feeds othcr 
than four and a number of revolutions other 
than sixty. 

This equation I have charted for my own 
use for different numbers of revolutions and 
for different numbers of feeds. I use them 
in calculating tables of this kind and find 
them very convenient. CUMBERLAND. 
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PRODUCTION OF KNITTING MACHINES. 


BY F. W. HERINGTON. 

A method of calculating the theoretical 
production of a knitting machine and com- 
paring it with the actual production in order 
to determine the efficiency of the machine 
would be of great value in knitting mills. I 
calculate the theoretical production from the 
following factors: 

1. Number of needles in the cylinder. 

2. Number of 
yard of yarn. 


needles covered by one 

3. Number of revolutions per minute of 
the cylinder. 

4. Number of feeds on the machine. 

5. Hours per week. 

6. Size of the yarn. 

Two cylinders of the same diameter but of 
different gauge were taken for the test: 

I2 gauge; 20-inch cylinder; 490 needles; 
needles covered by one yard of yarn, 120; 
speed, 50 revolutions per minute; feeds, 4; 
hours per week, 50; size of yarn, 45 grains to 
20 yards. 

If one yard of yarn covers 120 needles and 
there are 490 needles in the cylinder, then 
there would be (490 = 120) 4 1/12 yards of 
yarn from each feed covered by all the 
needles in the machine. Multiplying 4 1/12 
by 50 (revolutions), we obtain 204 1/6 yards. 
Multiplying again by 4 (feeds) and we have 
816 4/6 yards of yarn knit in one minute. 
This multiplied by 60 (minutes) gives 49,000 
(yards), which multiplied by 50 (hours) gives 
2,450,000 yards. The size of the yarn is 45 
grains to 20 yards. 

Dividing 2,450,000 (yards) by 20 (yards) = 
(20-yard _ lengths). Multiplying 
122,500 by 45 (grains) gives 5,512,500 grains. 
5,512,500 (grains) + 7,000 (grains per pound) 
= 787 1/2 pounds, theoretical production in 
50 hours. 

The actual production for the week was 
461 pounds. The percentage of efficiency 
was therefore (461 787) 58 1/2 per cent. 

The details for the other machine 
as follows: 

24 gauge; 20-inch cylinder; 990 needles; 
needles covered by one yard of yarn, 232; 
speed, 50 revolutions per minute; feeds, 4; 


122,500 


were 
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hours per week, 50; size of yarn, two threads 
ot single 40 cotton, equal to 20 cotton. 
No. 20 cotton weighs 50 grains per 120 


yards or 8 1/3 grains per 20 yards. Calcu- 
lating as before we obtain 152 pounds as the 
theoretical production for 50 hours. The 
actual production was 112 pounds. The per- 
centage of efficiency was (112 73-7 
per cent. 


152) 


This percentage would seem to be good 
while the former seems to be low, but the 
difference in the weight or size of the yarn 
is a factor which must be considered. The 
stoppage of the machine for tying on the 
yarn is considerably more in one case than 
in the other. For instance, the 12-gauge 
yarn weighs 45 grains to 20 yards and the 
other only 8 1/3 grains. The quantity or 
weight of the yarn on a single bobbin is 
about the same in both, 2 1/2 pounds. 

With the 12-gauge work we have 461 
pounds or 184 bobbins of yarn to be tied in; 
with the 24-gauge there are only 112 pounds 
or 45 bobbins of yarn; less than one-quarter 
as many bobbins. The stoppage of the ma- 
chine for tying on the yarn consumed four 
times as much time with the 12-gauge as 
with the work. All other stop- 
pages, such as for oiling, cleaning and re- 
placing broken needles may be assumed to 
be the same with both machines. The eff- 
ciency of the machine is consequently less 
on coarse gauges than on ones. A 
manufacturer running on gauges 
should not expect as high a percentage as 
when running on fine ones. The value of 
the system consists in comparing the actual 


24-gauge 


fine 
coarse 


efficiency of one, two or more cylinders on 
the same yarn and stitch. 

The number of needles covered by one 
yard of yarn is governed by the stitch. If 
the stitch is made longer the yarn will cover 
less needles; if shorter, more needles, thus 
changing the theoretical production. It will 
be noted that the 12-gauge cylinder con- 
tained 490 needles and the 24-gauge, 990. As 
the gauge of needles is measured by the 
number of leads in three inches of the cir- 
cumference, it would seem that the 24-gauge, 
being twice that of the 12-gauge, should 
have twice the number of needles also, or 


980 instead of 990. Here again theory and 
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practice in knitting machines do not agree. 
In leaded needles, however, there are three 
Ways of from outside 
the outside of the 
needle in the lead to the outside of the oppo- 
outside of the 
needles of each end, or from needle to needle 


as it is called. 


measuring the gauge; 


to outside of lead: from 


site lead; and from the 
This will account for the dif- 
ference in the actual number of needles be- 
tween the two gauges, supposing the cylin- 
ders were of exactly the same diameter. 
\gain it that 
marked difference in the sizes of the yarn. 


will be noted there is a 
It might be assumed that if a 45-grain yarn 
could be knit on 12-gauge, that a yarn half 


the size could be knit on 24-gauge, but such 


is not the case. The yarn used on the 
24-gauge machine was less than one-fifth 
that on the 12-gauge work. Single 12 yarn 


is as heavy as can be knit with a 24-gauge; 
this is slightly less than 14 grains to 20 yards, 
than the 
yarn. 


or less one-third the size of 

I2-gauge 
With a 

ting machines is it possible to formulate a 

production table for the different 


ll these varied conditions in knit- 


gauges, 


sizes of and number of needles 


yarn, cov- 
ered by one yard of yarn? I should like to 
hear from other correspondents on these 
points. 


—_——_____—_¢—_—_ 


NON-SHRINKABLE KNIT GOODS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In your November issue appeared a letter 
with reference to non-shrinkable knit goods, 
signed “Bellinger.” The author lays stress 
on the fact that non-shrinkable woolen knit 
goods can be made by knitting the fabric with 
one thread of cotton and one of wool, having 
the cotton stitch run considerably shorter 
There is little doubt that 
this method will prevent shrinking to some 


than the woolen. 
extent. If a cotton thread, the same weight 
as the woolen thread, is used, the garment 
will shrink more than half as much as an all 
wool fabric. A cotton thread has no effect on 
the shrinking properties of the wool fibre; 
when shrinking commences, the wool thread 
soon attains the length of the cotton thread 
and after further shrinking, gets shorter and 
conse quently makes the cotton thread loose. 
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The method of introducing a cotton thread 
with a woolen thread has been in practice in 
the knitting industry for years. While this 
was first done to try to prevent shrinking, it 
was soon found that the method had no pra 
tical value. Today, cotton threads are still 
used in the manner indicated by Bellinger, 
but more to lessen the cost of the- product 
than for anything else. 

It is a fact that the only available method 
in the textile trade today absolutely to pre 
vent shrinking of woolen knit goods is the 
To dem- 
onstrate the fact that in practice the introduc 
tion of a cotton thread back of a woolen one 
does not prevent shrinking, I will say that 
40 per cent. of the mills, which are practically 
applying the “Nevershrink” process to their 
products, are making fabrics like the one de 
scribed by Bellinger. They know that their 
product, before applying the ‘“Nevershrink”’ 
process, shrinks and they use the cotton on 
the back of the fabric only to cheapen the 
goods. The public demands such a product. 

There is as great an advantage in using the 
“nevershrink” process on wool and cotton as 
there is in using it on all wool. 


use of the “Nevershrink” process. 


If any wool 
is present in a fabric, the fabric will shrink in 
greater proportion than the proportion of 
wool used in the material. Information re- 
garding this process may be obtained from 
Chas. H. Heyer, Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, who is the general sales man- 
ager. C. Scott ALTHOUSE. 


_ 


Automatic Flat Power Knitting Machinery. 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co., Max 
Nydegger, 260 West Broadway, New York, N. 
Y., carries in stock a full line of Grosser flat knit 

ting machines, both full automatic power ma 

chines and hand knitters. Grosser machines art 
specially designed and adapted for sweaters, jack-- 
ets, blouses, gloves, mittens and goods of that 
character, and stock is carried in this ceuntry, to 

gether with all parts necessary, supplies and 
equipment. Mr. Nydegger is also the American 
agent for the cotton patent hosiery machines built 
by H. A. Ludwig, Chemnitz, Germany, for the 
production of automatic full fashioned hosiery, fine 
half hose, ladies’ lace hose and fine underwear. 
Also for the French circular frames of C. Terrot 
Zohne, which have a world wide reputation. This 


establishment carries all the auxiliary machinery 
needed in the production of these goods, and can 
give quick and prompt attention to orders. 
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Two Leading Makes of Flat Knitting Machines 


Mr. Otto Walther, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa., 
represents two of the leading German manufactur 
knitting machines. The Seyfert & 
Donner latch needle machines for manufacturing 
sweaters, blouses, shaker articles, sporting goods, 
etc., are in wide use on the Continent, and have 
been represented in this country for a number of 
years. Since Mr. Walther has taken the agency it 
has been represented in the same vigorous and 
straightforward way that has characterized his 
agency of Schubert & Salzer spring knitting ma- 
chines for manufacturing full fashioned hosiery and 
underwear. 

A number of the successful American 
plants are equipped with this line of machinery. 
Seyfert & Donner have developed their full line 
of automatic power machinery to a high point. 

——__—_—__@— ————_____. 


HOPE DEFERRED. 


ers of flat 


most 


The conditions brought about by the ac- 
tive demand for knit goods are well illus- 
trated by the following poem, recently re- 
ceived by the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., 
ers whose orders for a certain style had re- 
mained unfilled because of the unexpectedly 
large demand for it: 


from one of their custom- 


‘SMANY HA HA.” 

We are waiting, waiting, 
For Ngo to appear; 
The hours are growing weary, 

Will we see them yet this year? 


waiting, 


They are shivering, shivering, shivering, 
The children are all cold, 

Waiting for the underwear 
That you so long have sold. 


They are washing, washing, washing, 
Oid underwear ail over town, 

While the little folks are waiting 
In bed or in night gown. 


It is coming, coming, coming, 
You have told us long ago; 
Sut if this is all a “story,” 
We wish you'd tell us so 


Come hustle, hustle, hustle, 
Send Noo to us quick. 

The doctors are all busy 
For the children are all sick 


They are passing, passing, passing, 

The cold, freezing wintry day, 

And the children will be frozen to death 
If you don’t stop this dread delay. 
By Long(waiting) fellow. 
ee 

The origin of cloth manufacture in Leeds 
is uncertain. It was flourishing in 1272 and 
in 1373 a fulling mill was in operation. 
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Recent Knitting Patents. 
KNITTING MACH 


| Frederick La 
Oswego, N 





NE. 802,650. 
Rock, . Y., assignor to Frederick 
Conde, Oswego, N. Y. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 803,042. Charles H 
Wynne and Eustace C. Wynne, Leicester, Eng 
land. 

KNITTING MACHINE. — 804,549 Ernest A. 
Pigeon. Providence, R. I., assignor of one 
half to E. Sutro & Son, Philadelphia. 

— —e—____—__ 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


Canada, Montreal. C. A. Gareau, care Banque 
d’Hochelaga, as St. James et expects to start a 
small hosiery mill and desires catalogues of ma- 
chinery necessary for the complete equipment of 
such « plant. 


Indiana, Indianapolis. The Indianapolis Knit- 
ting Mills are now operating a plant of 50 ma- 
chines, making men’s balbriggan underwear. 
Company is capitalized at $50,000. F. B. Har- 
bottle is president of the company and W. E. 
Stevenson, treasurer. Goods are sold direct. 


*Michigan, Detroit. Wm. Rindskoff is_presi- 
dent of the Woiverine Knitting Company, incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000 and which 
has been operating plant since August Ist. Henry 
Rindskoff is treasurer of the concern and Samuel 
Rindskoff, buyer. They manufacture ladies’ knit 
goods, infants’ wear, shawls, scarfs. The plant is 
operated by electricity and goods are sold direct. 
All the machinery has not yet been set up. 


*North Carolina, Lexington. Application for a 
charter has been made by the Nobby Hosiery Mill 
Company, with capital stock of $10,000, privilege 
of increasing to $100,000. They propose manufac- 
turing hosiery for men and women. This is the 
company in which F. W. Patterson (High Point) 
and C. N. Thompson (Lexington) are interested. 


Pennsylvania, Manheim. Chas. S. Witmyer ad- 
vises us that he is contemplating the erection of 
a hosiery mill at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Light 
3ros., formerly with the West Branch Hosiery 
Mills, Milton, Pa., are about to start up a plant 
for the manufacture of infants’ and men’s half hose 
on 10 knitters at Mascher & Oxford Sts. 


Philadelphia. Mr. Hunt, late an 
officer of the Brown & Hunt Co., Mascher St. 
and Allegheny Ave., has gone to Europe for the 
purpose of seeking new and up-to-date machinery 
for the manufacture of full fashion hosiery for a 
new plant which he will start in this city. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ideal Hosiery 
Mills is the name of a new concern which is about 
to start up at 2821 Jasper Street, where they have 
recently leased the two-story mill in the rear. The 
plant wil! be run by steam. 


Pennsylvania, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Talladega The 
hosiery manufactured by the 


demand for 
Talladega 


cotton 
Hosiery 
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Mills is constantly increasing and the company 
has been compelled to increase machinery. Last 
May they installed 10 Acme machines and later 
5 more of same make and expect in the near future 
a further increase. A. G. Storey is president, 
treasurer and general manager and A. W. Hardin, 
superintendent. 


Connecticut, Plainville. A small addition is to 
be built to the Plainville Knitting Mill. 


Geergia, Columbus. A new building, 140 by 48 
feet, two stories high, is under construction for 
the Georgia Manufacturing Co. New machinery 
will be installed. The present building will be 
utilized for dye house. 


*Georgia, Grantville. The Grantville Hosiery 
Mills have just completed the erection of a spin- 
ning mill, 306 by 80 feet, brick, one story, and 
expect to have the machinery installed and plant 
ready to start operations about the middle of De- 
cember. Cards and spinning machinery are Saco 
& Pettee Machine Shops’ latest improved, with 
Atherton pickers. A 250 h. p. engine will furnish 
necessary power. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The new three-story 
addition for the Lawrence Manufacturing Company 
is nearly ready for the rafters, and it is hoped will 
be covered before many weeks. 


*New Hampshire, Tilton. We learn that G. H. 
Tilton & Son are simply building an additional 
story to their finishing department for purpose of 
increasing space. 


*New York, Hamilton. Operations have been 
suspended in the Oneida Hosiery Co.'s mill pre- 
paratory to removing to Waterville. The Buell 
shoe factory has been !eased at the latter place and 
will be remodeled. A new plant 100 by 50 feet, 3 
1r 4 stories, will be erected at Oneida early next 
year. 


New York, Oswego. The Ontario Knitting 
Company has purchased the old armory for stor 
age purposes. 


New York, Philmont. Ground has been broken 
for a four-story addition, 100 by 60 feet, to the 
High Rock Knitting Co.'s mill. 


Pennsylvania, Collingdale. The Collingdale 
Hosiery Mills Co. (not inc.) with a capital of 
$25,000, manufacturers of ladies’ hosiery, are so 
busy that they are working their machinery until 
nine o’clock at night in an effort to keep up with 
their orders. They have recently put on the market 
a very fine 240 needle gauze hose, of lisle, to retail 
at 25 cents, for which orders are coming in in nu- 
merous quantities. The same may be said of the 
lace goods which they manufacture, and a two for 
a quarter hose, which they are turning out as a 
specialty, and for which they are also receiving 
large orders. They are now operating 26 knitters 
and 8 sewing machines, selling the goods direct. 
It is their intention to put up a new one-story 
building of brick. 52 by 25 feet, which is to be 
used for a finishing room and office. They also 
propose putting in a dye house during the coming 
spring. 


Pennsylvania, Coopersburg. The Coopersburg 
Knitting Mill contemplates enlarging the capacity 
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of the plant, if sufficient help can be secured. A 
dyeing and finishing plant is among the proposed 
additions. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Bennett, 
American and Diamond Sts., manufacturer of 
women’s and misses’ ribbed and flat cotton hos- 
iery on 28 spring needle and 125 latch needle knit- 
ters reports business as good. Mr. Bennett until 
recently also manufactured women’s underwear, 
but states that he has given up this branch of the 


business and disposed of the machinery. He is 
now running on hosiery only selling direct. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Barger & Bains, 


mauufacturers of seamless hosiery at Turner and 
Mascher Sts., report that they are so busy that 
they have been compelled to almost triple the ca- 
pacity of their plant. They are now running 87 
knitters and 3 sewing machines. A new partner 
has also been taken into the firm, which is now 
run under the name of Barger, Bains & Munn (reg- 
istered.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Since removing 
from their old location at Indiana Ave. and A St., 
to Palethorp and Oxford Sts., Messrs. Liveright & 
Davidson have increased their plant to 100 ma- 
chines on which they are manufacturing seamless 
hose and doing a large business. The goods are 
sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Thomas D. 
Weston Company, manufacturers of high grade 
worsted golf gloves, reports that they are very 
busy. The company has for its offices William M. 
Field, president; William L. Waring of New 
York, vice-president, and Thomas D. Weston, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager. This concern, 
which was started up in the spring of this year, 
has been steadily increasing its capacity and are 
now operating 8 knitting and 6 sewing machines, 
4 loopers and 1 winder, using 18 to 32/2 worsted 
and 16/2 mercerized yarns. The machinery for 
this establishment was brought over to this coun- 
try from England and Mr. Weston reports that 5 
more are now on the way to be installed in their 
factory. He also states that it is their intention 
to remove to a building of their own, as soon as 
a suitable one can be secured. The plant is run 
by steam and electricity. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The W. Godey Ellis 
Co., proprietors of the Star Seamless Hosiery 
Mills. 415 to 419 Vive St., are very busy on 
women’s and misses’ cotton, woolen and worsted 
seamless hosiery on 300 knitters, which they also 
dye and finish. This concern has recently given 
out a large order for new machinery which they 
expect to put in operation as soon as it is re- 
ceived. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, W. Godey Ellis; vice president and superin- 
tendent. Augustus M. Slack, and Andrew C. Ayres, 
treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Boardman 
Knitting Mills, roth and Diamond Sts., under the 
able management of their vice-president and super- 
intendent, Edwin Boardman, have almost doubled 
the capacity of their plant since their incorporation 
about a year ago. They are now operating 28 
knitters, 30 sewing machines by electricity on 
ladies’ and children’s ribbed underwear of cotton. 
silk, lisle and worsted. Mr. Boardman states that 
the plant is entirely sold up. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Royal Knit- 
ting Mills, 1427 to 33 Catharine St., which started 
up a year ago with a capital of $10,000, B. Rob- 
bins as president and treasurer, has take, in an- 
other floor to which they will remove their office, 
which is now located in the Bourse Building. 
They are operating 20 knitters and I5 sewing 
machines on ladies’ blouses, boys’ and infants’ 
sweaters of wool and worsted. They are doing a 
good business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Novelty Knit- 
ting Mills, 70 and 72 North 4th St., have increased 
the number of their machines to 75, having just 
put in 5 new I.amb knitters. They are very busy 
on ladies’ woolen and worsted blouses. etc., sell- 
ing the product direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone Knit- 
ting Mills, 103 North 2d St., now operating 6 
knitting, 4 sewing and 1 buttonhole machine with 
hand and electric power, are so busy that they are 
compelled to work until 10 o’clock at night. They 
state that after the tst of the year they will re- 
move from their present quarters to another loca 
tion where they can get more room, when they 
will put in ro new knitters (already ordered), 6 
sewing machines and a new winder. They manu- 
facture blouses, sweaters and golf vests, using 2/21 
worsted yarn. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hutton Mfg. 
Co., 20 Strawberry St., manufacturers of cotton 
and worsted bathing suits, eiderdowns, etc., have 
put in two new spring needle machines and are 
now operating 5 knitters in all and 40 sewing ma- 
chines. They report business as good. They buy 
16 to 32 worsted yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Brownhill 
& Kramer at Memphis Street and East Columbia 
Avenue report that they are very busy on men’s 
aiid women’s fine hosiery and children’s ribs. 
They are now running 40 heads round frames, 105 
seamless knitters, 64 ribbers, 34 loopers, 2 sewing 
machines and have recently put in 10 Bonnaz ma- 
chines. They have also remodeled the building in 
which they are located, having put in new floors 
throughout the entire plant and also put up a new 
two-story brick addition in the rear 30 by 50 feet, 
the first floor of which they are using for a ware 
room and the upper floor have been installed with 
machinery, etc., thereby making the establishment 
one of the most up-to-date in that vicinity. They 
are also doing their own dyeing and finishing, 
selling the goods through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Scranton Knitting 
Mill is to expend about $20,000 in additions to the 
plant. This mill is operated on sweaters, cardigan 
jackets, etc. 


*Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. The Liberty 
Hosiery Mill has installed nine new machines in 
the plant recently started here. Further machinery 
additions are contemplated. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*New York, Brooklyn. The American Knit 
Goods Company’s plant, which has been shut down 
for about 3 months, has resumed operations, the 
plant having been purchased by a syndicate from 
the receivers. It is stated that the new owners 
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propose reorganizing the business and continuing 
operations. 


Vermont, Bennington. Operations have been 
resumed in the Bennington Knitting Co.’s mill, 
which has been idle for several months. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Girard Knit- 
ting Mills, located at 1oth and Susquehanna Ave., 
manufacturers of Tam O’Shanters and toques on 
15 latch needle knitters and 5 sewing machines, 
electric power, state that they are closing up their 
affairs preparatory to going out of business. 

*New Jersey, Burlington. The Burlington 
Knitting Mills, reported in ‘hands of receiver, will 
not continue operations and the building and ma- 
chinery will be sold. 


Facts and Gossip. 


New York, Johnstown. The Johnstown Knit- 
ting Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,c00 and will continue the Johnstown 
Knitting Co.’s plant, of which they are successors. 
Among the incorporators are Harold B. Northrop, 
Alfred D. Dennison and Nathan F. Wells. 


*North Carolina, Lexington. The new knitting 
mill proposed at this place has changed name from 
Nobby Hosiery Mill to Yadkin Knitting Mill Com- 


pany. 


*Pennsylvania, Milton. We have been advised 
by M. Lieberman that the organization of the 
West Branch Knitting Company has not yet been 
made complete. 


Pennsylvania, Mount Olive. A new hosiery 
mill, 40 by 80 feet, brick, is to be erected here by 
H. A. Romberger, operating mills at Middletown 
and Newport. It is expected that operations will 
begin about January, employing about 70 girls. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The United States 
Knitting Mills, with its factory at 13-15 and 17 
South 3d St. and office 240 Market St., are doing 
a large business on wool and worsted sweaters, 
blouses, golf vests and juvenile sweaters. They 
are now operating 90 knitters and 50 sewing ma- 
chines by electricity, the goods being sold direct. 
John Haber is the treasurer, superintendent and 
buyer for the mills. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Elk Knitting 
Mills, roth and Diamond Sts., with a capital of 
$75,000, report that business with them is very 
active, and that their machinery is running full 
time on ladies’ and children’s ribbed underwear of 
silk, lisle, cotton, worsted and merino, on 50 knit- 


ters and 40 sewing machines. The officers of the 
company are Harry Nelke, president, and Herbert 
L. Nelke, treasurer. 


Persona's. 


L. L. Williams, who has been for 32 years over- 
seer of carding at the Dunham Hosiery Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., has resigned. 


Stephen Bowen, president of the John F. Brooks 
Co., manufacturers of infants’ knit goods, High- 
landville, Mass., was married Nov. oth to Emily 
Frances Pratt of Boston, Mass. 
























































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


patents. but of improvements coming on the market. 


It is not a list of 


Tne idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invice machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Rotary Cloth Press. Wm. Whiteley & 
Sons, Huddersfield, England. An improved 
rotary cloth press embodying several new 
features, one of which is a cooling device. 
An air distributer is affixed to the top of the 
machine and the air is the 


face of the cloth across its entire width. 


blown on sur- 


The Perfect Feeler Au- 
Bradford, England. An 
automatic shuttle changing loom running 180 
picks per minute. 


Automatic Loom. 
tomatic Loom Co., 





Loom Reed. 
many. 


Fritz Frowein, Barmen, Ger- 
A double reed for weaving closely 
set warps. The wires of the two reeds are 
bent so that they come in line for a short dis- 
tance at one point, forming a reed with the 
required set. This part is used for beating 
the filling into the cloth. When the lay is 
thrown back for the shuttle to pass through 
the shed the warp threads leave this closely 
set part of the reed and more space is al- 
lowed for them between the wires of each 
reed. 


Cloth Straightening Machine. Silvio Sche- 
wezik, Elberfeld, Germany. A 
straightening the filling in cloth that has be- 


come twisted out of shape. 


machine for 


Bleaching Apparatus. Fr. Gebauer, Berlin, 
Germany. A machine 
cloth the 
The cloth is treated continuously in the open 


width. 


new for preparing 


and yarn for bleaching process. 


Singeing Machine. J. J. Dierichs Sons, 
Barmen, Germany, are 
for cloth 
heavy goods made of vegetable fibres. 


building a machine 


singeing specially adapted for 


Wool Washing Machine. |*. Bernhardt, 
Leisnig, Germany, is building an improved 
wool washing machine, by which the scour- 
ing liquor is forced through a layer of the 
wool by means of jets from perforated pipes. 





Hygrometer. The Sutcliffe Ventilating & 
Drying Co., Manchester, England, have re- 
cently brought out an improved hygrometer 
lor registering temperatures up to 200 deg. 
I*. It is intended specially for drying rooms 
to indicate the moisture in the atmosphere 
and enable the operator to regulate the sup- 
ply of fresh air and keep the dryer working 
at its highest efficiency. 


Wool Card. Newman & Sons, Hudders- 
field, England, are placing on the English 
market an improved wool card called the 


“Universal.” It was designed in Germany. 





Knitting Lace Effects. Moses Mellor & 
Sons, Nottingham, England. A straight bar 
ribbed knitting machine for producing lace 
effects on ribbed work. It is 
adapted for ribbed tops and edging. 


specially 





Doubling and Twisting Frames. Hall & 
Stell, Keighley, England. A _ twister with 


upright delivery rolls and specially designed 
for three to six-ply yarn. 

Ball Bearing Spindle. Hall & Stell, Keigh- 
England. A ball bearing spindle and 
foot stop for spindles which, it is said, is not 
open to the objection of becoming clogged 


ley, 


with fly as is the case with washer bearings 


Piano Punching Machine. John Jardine, 
Nottingham, England. An improved piano 
punching machine for lace jacquards. 


Squeezer for Indigo. Edouard Esser & 
Cie., Goerlitz, Germany. A squeezing appa- 
ratus for loose stock as it comes from the 
indigo vat. 


Instead of the usual single pair 
of squeeze rolls a series of these rolls is 
arranged to run.at a gradually increasing 
speed, thus tearing the loose stock apart and 
opening it to allow the air to enter between 


the fibres and the stack to become uniformly 
oxidized. 





NEW MACHINERY 


A NEW JACK SPOOL. 


Up to the present time the many devices 
put upon the market to prevent jack spool 
heads and nuts from becoming loose have 
proved inadequate. The cause of loose heads 
has not in the past been properly diagnosed 
and consequently the many attempts to se- 
cure stability have failed, with the result that 
the old wooden head jack spool with all its 
defects is still in use. To 
come the defects of the spools now in use 
Sweet & Doyle, mill furnishers, Cohoes, N. 


extensive over- 


A NEW JACK SPOOL, 


Y., have brought out a spool of new con- 
struction, which they feel confident is the 
only jack spool made in which the spool bar- 
rel itself acts as the gudgeon, and stands all 
the strain. The gudgeon proper acts only 
as a guide or support when the spool is on 
the frames in use, consequently the heads do 
not get loose. 

By examining the cut carefully the recess 
in the head and the offset in the barrel that 
fits perfectly into the recess will be noted. 
These make the head solid and are claimed to 
have solved the problem of a perfect jack 
spool, which will stand heavy work and will 
not allow the nut, gudgeon or head to loosen. 

The rough usage which jack spools in- 
variably receive by dropping on the floor is 
the most severe test of their ability tO: t= 
main firm, and is the place where all kinds of 
heads—wood, fibre and steel—have gone to 
The Sweet & Doyle spool takes the 
blow on the spool itself, the 
gudgeon; thus there is no chance for the hole, 
which collar or 


pieces. 


instead of on 


acts as a bushing for the 
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gudgeon, to become enlarged and leave a 
wobbly head and a crack between the head 
and the barrel for the roving to catch in. 
The absence of this fault alone will increase 
the spinning and card room production. 
The claims for the Sweet & Doyle spool 
are: <A perfectly smooth head, no slivers, a 
stiff spool, the strongest spool made, the 
longest lived Spt ol, practically indestructible, 
as cheap as the best of other makes. When 
the barrel is makes 


worn out a barrel 


the jack spool as good as new. The 


new 
manu- 
facturers are prepared to fill orders promptly 
and will be pleased to give any further in 
formation to those interested. 

cise hinininsithcilipaiaieinaiiantiiads 


PORCELAIN ROVING, YARN AND CLOTH 
GUIDES. 


Doubtless many textile finishers and dyers 


would be surprised if they knew the amount 
of loss annually resulting in their respective 
departments from defects caused by poor 
roving and yarn guides and from damage to 
t'.e goods by defective guides in dyeing ma- 
chines, fulling mills, washers and other fin- 
ishing machines. Such a knowledge would 
cause the application of the only complete 
remedy, the use of high grade porcelain 
guides wherever cloth is passed through 
guide openings in rope form. In selecting 
guides of this kind it is necessary to discrim- 
inate between the different kinds that bear 
the name porcelain. The Mitchell-Bissell 
Co., 38 Murray St., New York, have manu- 
factured porcelain guides for roving, yarn 
and cloth for many years and have made the 
requirements of textile mills a special study. 

It is eighteen years since this company 
called the attention of the textile trade to th« 
advantage of using guides made of genuine 
porcelain. At that the 
market a few guides (probably comprising 


time there were on 
from fifteen to twenty patterns), composed 
of a porous body and covered with a soft 
glaze, which, by a great misnomer were called 
china or porcelain guides. In this applica 
tion of the term china to all sorts of pottery, 
the distinction between the different quali 
ties has been lost, and the name is no longer 
When new, com- 


hard 


a guide to the purchaser. 


mon pottery very closely resembles 
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porcelain in appearance, and, unless broken, 
it is difficult ,even for an expert, to detect the 
difference. Points of differences, however, 
and most important are they to the 
manufacturer of textile fabrics that would use 
a perfect guide rather than one entirely un- 
suitable. In common pottery, the body and 
glaze are not the same, nor are they fired at 
the same heat; hence the contraction and ex 


e€Xist, 


pansion of body and glaze are not equal, and, 
as a consequence, in a little while fine cracks 
appear on the what is 
Each of 


these small cracks is nothing less than a 


surface. This is 


known to the potter as crazing. 
sharp cutting edge to the yarn which passes 
and can be readily detected by the 
use of a good glass. 


over it, 


Hard porcelain does not craze nor crackle, 
for the body is composed of the same mate- 
rials as the glaze; they are fused together in 
a vitreous homogeneous mass at the highest 
heat, and contraction are 
pottery is 


made of a porous body and covered with a 


the expansion and 


therefore the same. (Common 


soft lead glaze; this is soon cut by the friction 
of the yarn ,and is a material entirely unsuit- 


able to use for yarn guides. True porcelain 
is as hard as flint; the glaze is as hard as the 


body 

he Mitchell-Bissell Co. now make nearly 
four thousand different patterns, designed 
solely for textile machinery, and the advan- 


tages of porcelain wearing surfaces for yarn 
and thread guides is a demonstrated fact, rec- 
ognized by manufacturers in all branches of 
the industry. The Mitchell-Bissell porcelain 
guides are carefully catalogued, each piece 
being numbered and illustrated so that manu- 
facturers can easily find the form required. 
Following is a partial list of the different 


guides: 


Braider eyes, 

Bobbin Winder cups, 
Buttons, 

Creel steps, 
Compressors, 


Quiller guides, 

Reel guides, 

Rings (glass), 

Rings (marquisen), 

Rollers, 

Cop winder guides, 

Detector guides, 

Doubler guides, 

Drop wire guides, 

Enamel thread guides, 

Foster winder guides, 

Glass tubes and 
dents, 


Rollers (grooved), 
Roving guides, 
Runners for 
chines, 
Shuttle eyes, 
Shuttle pads, 
Shuttle springs (brass), 
Steps, 
Tensions, 


gassing ma 


rods, 


Grooved eyes, 
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Horse shoe guides, 

Handles, 

Hooks, 

Mouth pieces for 
mills, 

Oblong eyes, 

Payne winder guides, 

Pigtails, 

Pitons, 


Tensions (carpet 

Tensions for silk spinning, 

Taper eyes, 

U guides, 

Universal winder guides, 

Warp rings. 

Winder guides, 

Worsted guides, 

Worsted 
casting, 


Warper guides 


fulling 


guides in iron 


Pulleys, 
Quiller cup linings, 
The use of real porcelain guides through 
out a textile mill reduces waste, improves the 
quality of the yarn and prevents damage to 
the cloth. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co.’s guide can be obtained 
on application to the manufacturers. 


Further information regarding the 





——— 


MECHANICAL DRAFT. 


Experience has shown that in handling hot 
gases with a fan, as in a plant producing in 
duced draft for boilers, it is difficult to give 
the fan shaft a suitable bearing at the inlet 


side. A bearing here would necessarily be 
dD e 

















FIG. I, 


situated in the inlet area and would be con- 
stantly surrounded by hot flue gases. Much 
better results have been obtained by the use 
of an over-hung wheel, having, in addition 
to the two engine bearings, a bearing on the 
engine side of the fan, but none on the inlet 
side. The usual form of construction, that 
is, providing for a third bearing separate 
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from the engine, has, however, given trouble 
from the fact that this bearing cannot readily 
be lined up with the two engine bearings. 
Fig. 1 shows a new method of construc- 
tion which overcomes this trouble. All three 


journal boxes are cast in the engine frame, 


Fig. 2, 


> 
ing bar 


and can be bored with the same bor- 
Thus it is impossible for them to 
line. The fan bearing is water- 
cooled and ring oiled. From the fact that 
all bearings are bored at once, a self-align- 


be out of 


ing bearing such as would otherwise be nec- 
essary is not required here, still further sim- 
plifying the arrangement. In addition to 
these points, it will be noticed that the bear- 
ing is supported by the engine bed and not 
by the housing of the fan as would other- 
wise be the case. This simplifies the con- 
struction by doing away with the additional 
bracing usually found on fan housings. 

Che wheel, Fig. 3, is varied somewhat from 
the ordinary construction. In place of the 
usual three spiders is substituted one 
heavier one, built of I-beams cast into the 
hub. The blades are braced upon each 
other, as cut. The wheel con- 
structed in this manner has been shown to 
be fully as strong and rigid as the ordinary 
three spider form. 

By the use of a single spider the necessity 
for more than one hub on the shaft is obvi- 
ated. In this manner, the load of the wheel 


shown in 
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is concentrated upon a comparatively short 
length of shaft. Moreover, with the deep 
cone in the casing as shown in Fig. 1, and 
the fan bearing sitting far in, as it does, the 
load of the fan is placed very near to the 
fan bearing. In fact, the bearing is included 
within the width of the fan blades. This 
point is of great importance, since were the 
fan of the ordinary three spindle design, the 
centre of gravity would be some distance 
out from the bearing and there would be the 
tendency of the shaft to move on the fan 
bearing as a fulcrum and cause an upward 
thrust in the engine and on the engine jour- 
nal caps. With the single spider, this trouble 
is not encountered, 


The engine is of the enclosed type, oiled 
by a recently devised pump which distrib- 


FIG. 3. 


utes copious streams of oil over all the recip- 
rocating and revolving parts, even lubricat- 
ing the eccentric outside of the frame. Tests 
in actual practice have proven that it will 
run several months without oiling or adjust- 
ment. 

This outfit is manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Blower Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
from which further information and prices 
may be obtained. 

diaraniclinastininilipicmiptatiaiaie 

There is little doubt that the first piece of 
cloth to be woven from shoddy was made in 
Batley by Benjamin Law, in 1813. 
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BLEACHING YARN FOR INGRAIN 
CARPETS. 


BY HORACE KENYON 


No great amount of machinery is re- 
quired for bleaching yarn; a good building, 
good ventilation, good drains and good wa- 
ter, are, however, essential to success. It is 
necessary to have a kier, or more than one 
if the output is large; one holding from 7co 
to 1,000 pounds will be found a convenient 
size. A blow pipe, or what is commonly 

| be placed in the 
center. If the kier is made of wood all bolts 


called a vomit pipe, shoul 


should be covered and no nails left exposed 
to come in contact with the yarn; otherwise 
there will be iron stains and endless trouble. 
If the kier is iron the inside should be cov- 
ered with a few coats of lime wash, or, better 
still, a copper lining. If the blow pipe is 
iron it should be enclosed in a wooden 
casing. The iron kier will prove more eco- 
nomical in the end. 

Besides the kier it is necessary to have 
four strong wood vats, each about three feet 
wide and from 12 to 15 feet long. Two of 
them should be lined; one for the chemic 
bath and one for the acid. The other two are 
used for washing and do not need to be 
lined. A supply of sticks must be provided 
to fit across these tanks to hang the yarn on 
and to give the skeins the necessary turns 
in the liquor and washing baths. A conven- 
ient arrangement is to have the chemic tank 
followed by the two washing tanks with the 
acid tank at the other end. There should be 
room enough between the tanks to allow a 
man to turn around easily. The washing 
tanks should have a steam pipe along the bot- 
tom so the yarn can be boiled if required. 
Over these vats is placed a bonnet with an 
outlet pipe to the open air to take away the 
steam. At convenient distances from the 
tanks are placed the horses to hang the yarn 
on when it is taken from the vats. 

After washing the yarn is extracted for the 
drying process. The drying frames are en- 
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closed in a glass partition, enough room 
being left to allow one to pass around the 
frames, which make about 100 to 110 revolu- 
tions per minute. Near the floor are four 
1 1/2-inch steam pipes for heating the room 
to about 90 degrees F. This temperature 
with a good circulation of air by a fan is 
sufficient for rapid drying at a moderate heat, 
and the yarn is softer and more pliable than 
when dried at a higher temperature. After 
a short time the operator is able to regulate 
the temperature as required. It is necessary 
to remove the moisture in order to maintain 
the efficiency of the process. When dry the 
yarn is taken from the frames and passed 
through the windows to the tables near the 
presses, where it is packed into bundles ready 
for sale. 

With an outfit of this description and ex- 
perienced help to handle the yarn, six men 
and two boys ought to turn out 4,000 pounds 
a day. 

No hard and fast rule can be given for the 
chemical treatment of the yarn. Recipes and 
formulas will be of little avail unless the 
operator has intelligence and good judg- 
ment. Many formulas are misleading and 
inexperienced men get into trouble by 
following them literally. What will bleach 
one kind of yarn’ will have but little 
effect on another. For example, a 
soft spun yarn will not require the same 
amount of bleaching as a hard twisted yarn. 
The two should never be worked together 
as they will not come out alike. The same 
rule applies to fine and coarse yarns. If 
the yarn is in skeins it is put into five-pound 
bundles, as that is a convenient size for 
handling. Care should be taken that the tie 
band is not too tight. The yarn is packed in 
the kiers and if dry is soaked awhile, as it 
takes some time for the liquor to penetrate 
the yarn. If this precaution is neglected the 
yarn will be burned by being short of liquor. 
The following preparation for 1,000 pounds 
of yarn is made by boiling in a kettle: 

20 to 30 pounds soda ash. 
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10 to 15 pounds caustic soda. 

5 to 10 pounds resin. 

The quantities are varied according to 
quality and condition of the yarn. The mix- 
ture is run into the kier with the yarn and 
boiled from six to eight hours. After boiling 
the yarn is taken from the kier, put on the 
sticks and given a good washing in the vat, 
and then put on the horses to drain. The 
chemic bath is made to stand at from I to 2 
degrees Tw., according to the condition of 

Atter the yarn has had a few turns 
in the chemic it is put either on the horses 
to age or on a staging until it is decolorized 
and free from motes and ticks. 


the yarn. 


This will re 
When 
clear, wash in two waters and give an acid 
bath; sulphuric acid at the 


quire from three to seven hours. 


same strength 
as the chemic is preferred. The yarn is given 
a few turns in the acid, lifted and left to age 
a little on the horses, or the staging, 
being taken that the skeins do not dry in 


spots, 


care 
The 
chlorine and the 
The yarn is left to age 
about two or three hours, then washed free 
of the acid. 


as this makes the yarn tender. 
bath neutralizes the 
chemic on the yarn. 


acid 
acid 


Any acid left in the yarn will 
affect the bluing. The yarn is blued to shade 
on the last wash and is then ready for the 
extractor. When extracted it is dried and 
packed for sale. 

Some bleachers do not use soap or soften- 
ers, believing their use will turn the goods 
yellow. I have found no difficulty in this re- 
spect if the acid bath is strong enough to 
clear the chemic. The stains and dirty places 
in the yarn come from the refuse of the soda 
ash that is absorbed in the kier during the 
process of boiling. A good bleaching paste 
for this purpose is made with 50 pounds of 
good white tallow and 10 pounds of caustic 
soda. Dissolve the tallow and add the caus- 
tic in about 20 gallons of water. Boil again 
and add more water until about 50 gallons 
are obtained. If a neutral soap is desired, 
added until all the alkali is ab- 
This will not make the yarn pow- 


tallow is 
sorbed. 
dery, but will give it a softer feel and help 
to whiten the goods. If the acid bath is 
properly prepared and used there will be no 
cause to complain of the color, as the paste 
gives the yarn a brighter appearance. 
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REMARKS, 


The above article was obtained in response 
to an inquiry from a manufacturer, who de- 
sired information regarding the bleaching of 
carpet yarn. His based 
on a long experience in the manufacture of 
carpets and is well worth publication. It is 
as follows: 


Editor Textile World Record: 

[ am afraid the Kenyon process contra 
dicts all authorities on yarns. 
with, it would be a small concern, or else 
require an everlastingly big plant, to permit 
boiling for six hours. And even if such a 
long process were practicable, would it not 
weaken the fibre? 


comment on it is 


Now, to start 


Furthermore, it would 
kill any lustre and return a dead or lifeless 
yarn. I think it is pretty well accepted that 
scouring solutions require a temperature of 
140 to 160 deg. F. 

Now 


S< uti yn 


alkali. 
wool 


about caustic \ 2 per cent. 
completely. No 
matter how little is used it must be injurious 
in proportion; it will reduce the weight and 
weaken the yarn. Such a treatment wound 
leave a pulpy substance after a six-hour bath, 
but not a good healthy yarn. 
ash 


diss Ives 


\gain, soda 
not be anything like as harmful, 
but it certainly causes a shrinkage in weight 


may 


and strength, and has another disadvantage 
in giving a yellow tint, which is not desired if 
the yarn is wanted for light shades. 

Resin is a poor article to use on yarn and 
very difficult to get rid of; in trying to re- 
move it the yarn is again strained. It forms 
a coating on the fibre and if the yarn is to 
be dyed in tints an uneven color is the re- 
sult. The Kenyon method may be a good 
stripper, but it is not a 
doubt the 
fibre 


good oxidizer. No 


resin is used to strengthen the 
treatment 


Scrutator 


after so severe a 


—_____q——______- 


An Act of Edward III. forbade “plowmen, 
carters, shepherds and such like, not having 
forty shillings value in goods and chattels,” 
from wearing any sort of cloth but blanket 
and russet lawn of twelve pence, and “shall 
wear girdles or belts: and they shall only eat 
and drink suitable to their stations.” 
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WEST AFRICAN DYEING. 


BY A. DYER. 

The British Cotton Growing Association’s 
exhibits on view at the Manchester Town 
Hall possess not only general interest to 
those directly or indirectly connected with 
the cotton trade, but additional and special 
interest to the dyer and printer. The chief 
interest for the colorist lies in the 
many specimens of colored cloths made by 
the African natives from their own and Euro- 
pean cottons. Close examination of these 
examples of primitive methods of dyeing is 
prevented by the enclosure of the specimens 


textile 


in glass cases, but one may readily observe 
that the general texture of the cloths is 
coarse and that the coloring occurs princi- 
pally in stripes of various widths, although 
there are some peculiarly interesting ban- 
dana effects. The coarser cloths are made 
entirely from native materials, the yarn being 
spun from indigenous cotton, dyed, and 
hand-woven. The finer ones are made from 
shirtings of European manufacture which are 
sent out grey or partially colored and dyed 
by the natives in grotesque designs. In 
other cloths European-dyed yarns, especially 
silk noil waste, are used either by themselves 
or with native yarns. 

There is a fine exhibit of a cloth of a pleas- 
ing design made in the Niger country from 
native yarn, and a European magenta-dyed 
noil. The predominance in the decoration 
of these fabrics of a dark blue, presumably 
indigo, is at once apparent. Dyeing by the 
natives of these countries—Lagos, Niger, 
and Dahomey—seems, indeed, to be confined 
mainly to the use of a crude form of indigo. 
There are, however, other colors than blue in 
the native country cloths of Sierra Leone, 
such as orange and red. As far as observa- 
tion may lead to conclude, the 
orange used seems to be a chrome orange 
and the red alizarin or Turkey, both of which 
are most probably European dyed and sent 
there in the yarn. 

The primitive methods adopted by the 
natives in the coloring of cloths for their 
wearing apparel, contrasted with our quicker 
and more scientific methods, are particularly 
interesting to the colorist. The spun yarn is 


alone one 
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dyed both for the warp and the weft of the 
cloth, the former being sized before weaving. 
The sizing of grey and dyed warp yarns is 
accomplished by using a native wheaten flour, 
which is kneaded with water and the dough 
rubbed with the fingers to separate the starch 
from the gluten. The latter is thrown away 
and the liquor holding the starch in suspen- 
sion is boiled in pans to make a paste of the 
desired consistency. Sometimes a kind of 
rice gruel is employed. 

As the home-made cloths are usually in 
narrow lengths of about three yards, the 
threads of yarn intended for the warp of the 
cloth are only a little over that length. For 
sizing they are stretched at full width be- 
tween canes and the size-paste 
washed” on, as it were, both sides being 
treated and then allowed to dry. After 
weaving, if the cloth is to be dyed, the 
starch is removed by 
and rubbing the cloth vigorously with 
the hands. The natives do not seem to 
be partial to “self” colors, so besides stripes 
of blue and grey, grey cloth is often treated 
so as to yield a design of some sort by the 
sinking of beads or seeds in the cloth and ty- 
ing them round with string to produce the 
bandana effects referred to. 

The preparation of the indigo vat for dye- 


‘““white- 


soaking in water 


ing yarns and cloth is a process occupying 


many weeks. It is conducted without any re- 
gard to the quality of the materials and water 
used, about which Europeans are so particu- 
lar, considerations of this sort being a matter 
of sublime indifference to the native dyers, 
which may account in some measure for the 
general lack of brilliancy in their productions. 
For dyeing the dark blues they employ a 
native and crude form of indigo in fermenta- 
tion vats, and are quite ignorant of ferrous 
sulphate and its properties in their prepara- 
tion. They bring about conditions favorable 
to the evolution of free hydrogen by means 
of fermentation excited by the addition of 
certain calcareous earths and crude soda 
ashes along with some substances containing 
saccharine (such as fruits and fruit rinds) to 
the indigo in presence of water. The vats are 
usually oval-shaped earthenware vessels of a 
capacity of about sixty gallons. 

For the starting of a vat of this capacity 
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about four pounds of crude lime is put into 
the water and stirred at regular intervals 
throughout one day, and a similar addition is 
made the next day; at the end of four or five 
days, with daily attention in the matter of 
stirring, are added about six gallons of liquor 
from an old vat, more calcareous matter and 
home-made treacle. The regular agitation is 
scrupulously continued for another four or 
five days, when the bottoms and refuse are 
taken from the vat and replaced by further 
measures from the old vat and additions of 
treacle and lime. 

\s before, the liquor is stirred with precise 
regularity during the next four days, the 
refuse again taken ‘out, and further and sim- 
ilar additions made, with attention, for an- 
other four days. The last operations are 
again repeated, and after the lapse of a few 
days the liquor assumes a pale green color, 
upon the appearance of which a small quan- 
tity of crude indigo made into paste with 
water is put in the vat. More treacle is added 
and successive additions made of the various 
ingredients at intervals of four days, until a 
reddish black froth appears on the surface of 
the liquor. On the liquor itself appearing 
golden yellow, then and only then is the vat 
The 
yarns and cloth are dyed by immersions in 
the vat, 
quired. 


considered by the native ready for use. 


according to the depth of shade re- 
The cloths are usually finished in a 
starch paste similar to that employed for 
yarns. 

The methods adopted for the reduction of 
the indigo constitute a series of interesting 
chemical changes. The the 
treacle or raw sugar is first converted into 
grape sugar, the latter afterwards into lactic 
acid. Lactic into 
butyric acid, carbon-dioxide, and nascent hy 
drogen, which is essential for the production 
of the soluble indigo-white. The preparation 
of the vat in this way requires no small ex- 
perience and knowledge if it is to be kept in 
condition. It easily gets out of order by cire- 
less manipulation, and is then very difficult to 
put right. 
very expert in 


saccharine of 


acid again breaks up 


Some of the natives are really 
this and the 
possession of a commendable amount of per- 
sistent patience. 
ian. 


respect, show 


Manchester (Eng.) Guard- 
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A DYEING MACHINE FOR SHADED 
EFFECTS. 


The machine shown in the accompanying 
illustrations has recently been patented in 
Germany and is intended to produce shaded 
effects on cloth by applying the dye liquor to 
the fabric by means of revolving brushes. 
Fig. 1 is a longitudinal section and Fig. 2 
a front view of the machine. The brush, 


A, takes up the dye liquor from the roll, B, 


which in turn receives it from the smaller 
rolls, C and D. Each of the latter consists 
of a number of small drums, C', C?, C’, fas- 
tened on a shaft and so arranged that the 
drums on shaft D, deliver the color to that 
part of the transfer roll, B, which does not 
come in contact with the drum, C. 
Each of the sets of drums, C and D, 
runs in a separate color tank, E and F, which 
is supplied with any color desired. The 
brush, A, comes in contact with a wire cloth, 
H, stretched between the rods, G and G’. 
The mesh of the wire cloth is about 1/5 inch, 
and behind it the cloth to be dyed, J, passes 
over the rollers, J' to J and L. 


color 
two 


The brush 
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throws the dye through the screen to the 


cloth, which is then run between the squeeze 
rolls, J and L. 

The speed of the cloth is varied according 
to the effect 
surface speed of the brush. 


than the 
The contact of 
the brush with the screen causes a fine spray 


desired, but is less 


of dyed liquor to be thrown on the cloth. 





By varying the strength of the liquor in the 
two troughs, E shaded effect 


variations can be ob 


and F, a 
Other 
tained by varying the distance between the 
wire cloth and the fabric to be dyed. 


can 
be obtained. 


One 
color roll can be used in place of two, in 
] 


which case the drums are smaller and placed 


closer together. In place of the wire cloth 
a fine rack may be used.—Oesterreich’s Wol- 
len und Leinen Industrie 


_——$— $$. 


DYEING BLACK ON HOSIERY. 


The following is a summary of the best 
methods for black-dyeing stockings and is 
brought up to date. Very cheap stockings 
are just dyed with a direct deep black, such 
as Pluto Black Extra, Patent Dianil Black, 
Oxydiamine Black, Black, 
Dye at the boil one hour with carbonate of 
soda, soap and common salt. 


Columbia etc. 
The stockings 
are often given an oil bath after dyeing to 
improve their appearance. then 
Such dyeings 
are not, however, fast to washing. 


They are 
dried in a stretching frame. 
It is ex- 
pected of a good stocking, the so-called “first- 
class English quality,” that it should be fast 


to washing, perspiration and rubbing, and 
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also that it should be a deep full black. 
Chromed dyeings fulfil these requirements 
better than substantive dyeings. The number 
of dyes suitable for our purpose is not great. 
When we have named the brands of Benzo 
Chrome Black and Benzo Chrome Blue 
Black, Columbia Black FB, and Diamond 
Deep Black SS, we have a good selection 
Dye at the boil one hour with common salt 
and carbonate of soda, rinse well, and after 
treat with bichromate and sulphate of copper, 
and sulphuric or acetic acid. Even these 
dyeings are not absolutely satisfactory. In 
the first place, the depth of the color leaves 
something to be wished for, and, in the sec 
ond, the after chroming hardens the cotton, 
which has to be softened by soaping. 

A far more useful method is to diazotize, 
using for example, Diamine Nitrazol Black B, 
diazotizing and developing with developer A, 
or Diaminogene B, diazotizing with Diamine 
and beta-naphthol. The method is as fol 
lows: Dye one hour at the boil with com 
mon salt and carbonate of soda, rinse well, 
and diazotize cold with 2.5 per cent. nitrite 
and 7.5 per cent. hydrochloric acid. After 
thirty to forty minutes rinse and develop cord, 
adding the developer in, solution to the bath. 
The development also lasts thirty to forty 
five minutes. Then rinse, soap, rinse and dry 

Aniline black gives even better results. ‘To 
dye in one bath, dissolve separately 10 per 
cent. aniline salt, 13 per cent. bichromate and 
3 per cent. sulphate of copper, and add them 
one after another to cold water, just before 
the bath used. Then enter the stockings and 
add gradually from 7 to 8 per cent. of con 
centrated sulphuric acid, previously diluted, 
stirring all the time. The stockings turn first 
yellow, then green, then blackish green. At 
this stage bring the bath slowly to the bot. 
The black begins to develop at about 60 deg 
C. After dyeing rinse well, soap in a soap’ 
bath containing a little fat or oil, rinse again 
and dry. The result is fast to washing and 
acid, but the fastness to rubbing is scarcely 
satisfactory. 

The solution of the various difficulties in 
dicated in the preceding remarks js to com- 
bine the chrome blacks with aniline black 
A good black which will not turn green is ob 
tained as follows: Dye first with 1.8 per cent. 
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Columbia Black FB, 1.8 per cent. Benzo 
Chrome Blue Black B, 1 per cent. carbonate 
of soda and 20 per cent. Glauber’s salt. 
Rinse and enter into a bath composed of 4 
per cent. bichromate of copper, 3 per cent. 
aniline salt and 8 per cent, concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. 

Sulphur-blacks can also be topped with an- 
iline. Dye first with about 5 per cent. of a 
concentrated sulphur-black such as Immedial 
Black H extra, Thiogene Black M conc., 
Sulphur Black T extra. Rinse and top with 
aniline as above described. Silk dyeings are 
fast to washing, rubbing and acids. 

Nowadays stockings are mostly dyed with 
oxidation aniline black, which is preferred to 
all others. It is quite impossible to prevent 
occasional injury to the fabric in this method 
of dyeng, but it has so far no dangerous rival, 
although sulphur black may be one some day. 
Non-bronzing sulphur dyes are very good for 
stockings, and give shades quite as deep as 
those obtained with oxidation aniline black. 


FIG, 1. 


The most suitable stocking dyes are Thio- 
gene Black MM conc., and Thiogene Black 
M liquid. On an old bath use 10 to 12 per 
cent. Thiogene Black MM conc., 24 per cent. 
sodium sulphide, 3 carbonate of 
soda, 1/2 per cent. Turkey red oil and 5 per 
cent. common salt. Boil fifteen minutes at 
the boil and forty-five in the slowly cooling 
bath, taking care that the stockings are 
guarded from exposure to the air during the 
dyeing by keeping them constantly immersed, 
After dyeing, wring and rinse first in a warm 
carbonate of soda bath and then in water. 
The Turkey-red oil and the soda rinsing are 
both essential for producing good fastness 
to rubbing. After rinsing, centrifuge, oil 
slightly and dry. The expense of this meth- 
od is somewhat greater than with oxidation 


per cent. 


aniline black, but there is no risk of any dam- 
age to the goods, and the dyeing process is 
much less complicated. 
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Yet another plan is to combine the sulphur 
blacks with logwood. As much as 3 per cent. 
of logwood extract can be added to the sul- 
phur bath, and then, after dyeing, the log- 
wood share of the black can be produced with 
pyroligneate of iron. After rinsing, soaping 
and rinsing again, we get a black which is 
even superior to aniline black, and is quite as 
fast to rubbing, if the dyeing is in skilled 
hands, as oxidation aniline black. It is also 
very fast to perspiration, washing and acid. 
One great advantage of the use of sulphur 
blacks in stocking dyeing is that they permit 
of machine dyeing, and therefore a large out- 
put and much saving of wages.—Deutsche 
Faerber Zeitung. 

estieasieinittipmesinmeenitinns 


NEW PROCESS OF BLEACHING CLOTH. 


Oesterreich’s Wollen 
und Leinen Industrie contains the following 


A recent issue of 
description of a bleaching machine designed 
for a new process of bleaching cotton cloth: 


One serious objection to former processes of 
bleaching cotton goods with chlorine in a 
vacuum in rope form has been the liability of 
streaks and wrinkles, which frequently de- 
velop into serious defects in the subsequent 
processes. Moreover the fabric is very 
likely to become twisted out of shape, neces- 


sitating later much labor and expense with 
the result that the difficulty is but partially 


removed. These difficulties can be avoided 
by handling the goods in the open 


width, free from folds or wrinkles. 


only 
The ad- 
vantage of the open width form in the proc- 
esses preparatory to bleaching is well recog- 
nized. 

Another 
width 


advantage of handling in the 
bleaching is that the 
bleaching agent affects all parts of the cloth 
uniformly. 


open during 
This results not only in a more 
uniform, but also in a more efficient bleach. 
When the goods are bleached in rope form 
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the bleaching agent attacks the exposed 
portions of the goods more energetically and 
in order to bleach the inner portion of the 
material the exposed part is often seriously 
injured. By the new process, however, a 
much stronger bleaching agent can be used 


FIG. 


without danger of injuring any part of the 
The bleaching action of the chlorine 
can be increased by introducing oxygen into 
the bleaching chamber; liquid air can also be 
used for the same purpose. As soon as the 


oO ods 
£ ° 
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chamber, 3, which is then closed by an air- 
tight door, 20. The bleaching chamber is 
connected by a pipe, 4, with the vacuum 
chamber and an air pump, 5, by which the 
vacuum is obtained in the chamber, 3. Un- 
derneath are two tanks, 6 and 7, Fig. 4, one 


——% 


: 
| 


3- 


for chlorine and the other for acid. These 
are connected with the upper chamber, 3, by 
pipes in such a way that chlorine or acid can 
be introduced into the chamber, 3, through 
a perforated pipe at both top and bottom. 


6 


7 


FIG. 4. 


liquid air enters the vacuum chamber it 
evaporates and exerts its well-known bleach- 
ing action on the goods. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the trucks loaded with 
cloth ready for bleaching, the folds in one 
being horizontal and in the other perpen- 
dicular. Fig. 3 is a perpendicular section, 
and Fig. 4 a plan of the machine. The 
trucks loaded with goods are run into the 


A draw pipe and valve are also provided’ 
and when liquid air is used it is stored in a 
tank, 23, and then admitted to the chamber 
as desired. 

Ciewuinntinn: 

Owing to the development of the cotton 
spinning industry in Japan, the imports of 
cotton yarn dropped from $4,825,980 in 1890 
to $374,220 in 1903. 
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New Color Cards. 


Azo Chrome Blue T and TB; Cassella Color Co., 
New York city. 

A folder showing three samples of woolen piece 
goods dyed with Azo Chrome Blue T and TB. 
One of the samples has white striping threads that 
ire not colored by the dye. 


Hyraldite A, 
city. 

A card with six samples of woolen piece goods 
showing the original cloth, the same cloth after 
being stripped with Hyraldite A, and again after 
redyeing with another color. Full working direc- 
tions are given 


Pat.; Cassella Color Co., New York 


Wool Dyeing; Cassella Color Co., New York city. 
This is another of those works on dyeing issued 

by these manufacturers of dyestuffs which are 

worthy to be classed among technical rather than 

trade literature. Numerous dyeing formulas are 

illustrated with samples of the dyed goods. 

Anthracene Chrome Black PF; Cassella Color Co., 

New York city 


Ten samples of loose wool, slubbing, yarn and 


piece goods dyed with various percentages of An- 
thracene Chrome Black PF, for which full direc- 
tions are given. 

i es 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD, The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require. 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementisa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 


Recipe No. 177. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 

Pyrogene Green 3 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 

10 Ibs. Pyrogene Green 3 G. _ 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 

York.) 

5 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 
25 lbs. Common 


Enter 


New 


Salt 


at just below the boil and dye at a boil- 
ing temperature for one hour. 

In the standing bath three-fifths to two-thirds 
of the amount of dyestuff is all that is 
necessary 


original 


Pyrogene Green 3 G possesses excellent fastness 
to boiling acid ard also good fastness to light. 
Recipe No. 178. 
Bluish Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Thiogene Rubine O on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. 
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10 lbs. Thiogene Rubine O. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Sedium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dissolve the dyestuif and sodium sulphide sep 
arately, then add to the dye bath containing the 
soda ash, boil up and finally add the common 
salt. 

Dye at a boil 
dry. 

Thiogene Rubine © has 


for one hour, squeeze, rinse and 


the distinction of being 
the nearest approach to a sulphur red that has as 
yet been put upon the market. 
Recipe No. 179. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Green B on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Mercaptol Green B. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 
New York.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 Ibs. Common Salt 


and 


Mercaptol cotton yarn. 


Water St., 


Dissolve the color sodium sulphide sep- 


arately and add to the bath to which the soda ash 
Then add the 
with the dyeing as usual for sul 


has already been added. common 


salt, and proceed 
phur colors 
In standing about two-thirds of the 
above amount of dyestuff is all that is necessary. 
Mercaptol Green B is a sulphur color 
which produces shades of remarkable fastness to 


scouring, fulling and light. 


kettles 


new 


Recipe No. 180. 
Basic Yellow upon Sumac Mordanted Cotton 
Yarn. 


Thioflavine T on 100 
Yarn. 


lbs. Sumac Mordanted 
Mordant the yarn according to Recipe No. 
95, and then dye with 
14 lb. of Thioflavine T 
(Thos. Leyland & Co., 53 
Boston.) 
according to the usual method of basic colors. 


India St., 


The clearness and value of Sumac Extract 
is well illustrated by this dyeing. 


a 


Recipe No. 181. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Blue R on too Ibs. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Alizarine worsted yarn 


5 Ibs. Alizarine Blue R. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 


4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
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Enter yarn at 120° F., raise slowly to the boil 





boiling 
Then add 


lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


and dye at a temperature for one-half 


hour 


and boil twenty minutes longer. Then add 
14 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and continue the boiling ior one-half hour longer, 


when the dyeing is completed. 


\lizarine Blue R is exceedingly fast to milling 
ind light 


Recipe No. 182. 


Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Yellow T on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre 


pare the dye bath with 
lb. last Yellow :¥ 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. ) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Enter at 160° F. 
Fast Yeliow 


also possesses good fastness to milling. 


T is exceedingly fast to light and 


Recipe No. 183. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Cutch B G on too lbs 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Immedial cotton yarn. 


10 lbs. Immedial Cutch B G. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
Ibs. Soda Ash 


} 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at just below the boil and dye boiling hot 


} 


for one hour, upon either straight or bent sticks, 


squeeze off, rinse and dry It is best to do the 
dyeing in an ordinary wooden vat, provided with 
squeeze rolls and with 20 to 25 times as much 
water as there is material being dyed. 

Immedial Cutch B G possesses good level dye- 
ing properties, and the excellent properties char- 


acteristic of the sulphur colors. It requires no 


after treatment, although an after chroming 


slightly deepens the shades produced, and some- 
what improves their fastness 
Recipt No. 184. 
Black on Woolen Yarn. 
Chrome Black M on too Ibs 
pare the dye bath with 
5s lbs. Chrome Black M 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 
New York) 
previously dissolved in boiling water, 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, 
¥Y% lb. Acetic Acid 


woolen yarn. Pre- 


bd. 7 Piatt St. 
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Enter cold to lukewarm, raise the bath gradu- 
ally to a boil and continue at the boil from one 
half to one hour, according to the nature of the 
goods. If the dye bath is not exhausted, add one 
half to one pound D. O. V. and boil fifteen minutes 
longer, then add up to two pounds bichrome and 
boil from twenty to thirty minutes. The bichromate 
should not be added until the bath is exhausted, 
else the shade is liable to rub. 

Chrome Black M possesses remarkable fastness 
to light, alkalies, acids and milling. 





Recipe No. 185. 
Sumac Extract upon Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
Sumac Extract S S on 100 lbs. bleached cotton 
yarn. Prepare the mordanting bath with 


10 lbs. Sumac Extract S § 
(Thomas Leyland & Co., 53 
Boston) 


India St 


and the necessary amount of water. 

Enter material into the boiling bath and work at 
a boil for fiiteen minutes, then allow the bath to 
cool slowly, and if possible allow the material to 
steep in the bath over night. 

Wring without washing and then work for 
twenty minutes in a cold fixing bath made up with 

2 lbs. Tartar Emetic 
and the necessary amount of water. 

Sumac Extract S S will be found to be a very 
clear product and will prove very valuable to the 
calico printer and in the dyeing of clear shades 
with basic colors 

Recipe No. 186. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Cashmere Black 3 B N on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Cashmere Black 3 B N 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St., New York.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 
Sodium Bisulphate. 


20 lbs 

15 lbs 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one and 
one-half hours. 

Cashmere Black 3 B N gives a 
shade of black, which possesses good fastness to 
light, acids and alkalies. 
cotton checking threads. 


fine, bloomy 


It does not dye white 


Recipe No. 187. 
Green on Worsted Yarn, 


Domingo Chrome Green W on 1oo lbs. worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Domingo Chrome Green W. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park PI., 
York.) 


New 
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4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
30 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at 140° F. and dye at a boil one hour, 
or until the dye bath is exhausted. 
Then add after chrome with 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid 
or one-half hour. 
Domingo Chrome Green W possesses the valu- 
able properties and fastness of the mordant acid 
ITs. 


Recipe No. 188 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrogene Yellow 3 R on too lbs. cotton yarn. 

10 lbs. Pyrogene Yellow 3 R. 

(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New 

York.) 
5 lbs. Sodium Sulphide 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at just below the boil and dye at a boiling 
temperature for one hour. 

In the standing bath three-fifths to two-thirds 
the original amount of dyestuff is all that is 
necessary ‘ 

Pyrogene Yellow 3 R possesses better fastness 
to chlorine than most sulphur colors and its fast- 


ness to light is also very good. 


Recipe No. 189 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 


>1 
| 


Domingo Alizarine Black G on 100 lbs. worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Black G 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 
Y ork.) 

Ibs. ‘Acetic Acid. 

Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 





4 
15 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
adding a little sulphuric acid toward the end if 
thought necessary to exhaust the color completely. 
Then aitertreat one-half hour in a separate bath, 
or equally well in the same bath to which 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
has been added. 
Domingo Alizarine Black G possesses the valu 
able properties characteristic of the mordant acid 


colors. 


Recipe No. 190. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Thiogene Green G G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Thiogene Green G G. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
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15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide 
5 Ibs. Soda Ash 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


; Crystals 


Enter at just: below the boil and dye at a boiling 
temperature for one hour. 
Thiogene Green G G is a new sulphur color giv- 


ing clear green shades of excellent fastness 


oO 
t 


light and acid. On account of its good solubility 


it is well adapted to the dyeing of all classes 


cotton gor ds 


Recipe No. 191 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Brown B R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Immedia! Brown B R 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 
25 lbs. Common Salt 

Enter the material just below the boil and dye 
at a boiling temperature for one hour, upon either 
bent or straight sticks. Squeeze off, rinse and 
dry. It is best to do the dyeing in an ordinary 
wooden vat provided with squeeze rolls and with 20 
to 25 times as much water as there is material 
being dyed. 

Immedial Brown B R possesses good level dye- 
ing properties and the excellent properties char- 
acteristic of the sulphur colors. It requires no 
after treatment although an after chroming 
slightly deepens the shades produced and some 


what improves their fastness. 


Recipe No. 192. 
Chrome Black G G on 100 lbs. Woolen Yarn. 
Chrome Black G G on 100 Ibs. woolen yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Chrome Black G G 
(Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 
New York City.) 


7 Platt St., 
previously dissolved in boiling water. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, 
4 lb. Acetic Acid 
Enter cold to lukewarm, raise the bath grad 
ually to a boil and continue at the boil from one 
half to one hour, according to the nature of the 
goods. If the dye bath is not exhausted add 1/2 
to 1 pound D. O. V. and boil 15 minutes longer, 
then add up to 2 Ibs. bichrome and boil from 20 
to 30 minutes. The bichrome should not be added 
until the bath is exhausted, else the shade is liable 
to rub. 
Chrome Black G G possesses remarkable fast 


ness to light. alkalies, acids and milling 
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Mill 


News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more enn taled investigated information of projected new mills, enlarge- 


ments, improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly 
by the publishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 
Connecticut, South Norwalk. Herman Haehnel, 
rmerly superintendent and manager for Boesse, 
P eppard & Company, will start a plant for manu- 
cturing ce. Werk has begun remodeling a 
large barn for the proposed plant. 


Acworth Cotton Mfg. 
completing brick work on their new 
building and have not yet purchased any machin- 
ery. They propose making hosiery yarn, with 
equipment of about 5,000 spindles, but have not 
et fully determined on this. Orlando Awtrey is 
president of the company and J. J. Northcutt, 
treasurer. 


_*Ge orgia, Acworth. The 
is just 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Charlotte Dam- 
sk Manufacturing Company has been organized 
vith capital stock of $125,000. A specialty will be 
made of fine table cloths. Edward Carson will be 
secretary and treasurer of the new company. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The South Atlan- 
tic Waste Co., capitalized at $125,000, has started 
work on the erection of the new buildings, which 
vill be as follows: one 40 by 100, one story; orie 
60 by 100, two stories; and two, 50 by I00, one 
story. D. H. Anderson is president of the com- 
pany; J. W. Todd, treasurer; L. A. Lockwood, 
general manager, and L. A. Lockwood, Jr., super- 
intendent. They contemplate starting operations 
about January, 1906, making cotton waste. 


North Carolina, Graham. The Leota Cotton 
Mills Co. have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $125,000. J. Harvey White, president, and 
J. V. Pomeroy, treasurer. They will manufacture 
yarns, 12s to 16s at present, operating 1,248 ring 
spindles. The above company has taken over the 
plant of the Voorhees Manufacturing Co., which 
has been in the hands of receivers, and has equip- 
ment of 1,248 spindles and 136 looms. 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. The new build- 
ing for the Pomona Cotton Manufacturing Co. is 
nearly completed and it is expected to have the 
plant ready to start operations early in January. 


*North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. We have 
been advised by the Roanoke Rapids Power Co. 
that they are organizing a spinning mill with a 
capital of $500,000 in connection with their new 
power development at this place; but the new 
plant will not be built before spring, at which 
time the power development will be completed. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. Application for a 
charter has been made by the Allentown Lace Co., 
which will occupy buildings of the Allentown 
Hardware Works, sold to Lewis R. Brown, of 
Philadelphia. Lace curtains will be made. 


*Rhode Island, Davisville Operations have 


been started in the Sylvania Mills, making cotton 
wrapping twine. Leonard P. Davis is president 
of the company and F. W. Midgley, agent and 
superintendent. Plant is equipped with 8 cards, 
2 speeders, 2 spoolers, 4 twisters, 2 reels and cone 
winder. Product is sold direct. 


*South Carolina, Iva. The work has been 
started on erection of the new buildings for the 
Jackson Mills, capitalized at $325,000. The plant 
will be equipped with 21,000 spindles and 650 looms 
for making 3-yard and 4-yard goods. Goods will 
be sold through Jas. E. Mitchell Co. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Anniston. The Adelaide Cotton Mills 
are to double capacity of the plant by adding 5,000 
more spindles in the near future. 


Alabama, Athens. The Athens Cotton Mills Co. 
is building an addition, 60 by 90 feet, and will in- 
stall 2.500 spindles. Expect to have same com- 
pleted in the early part of the year. 


*Alabama, Jacksonville. The Ide Cotton Mills, 
which started their machinery about April, 1905, 
6,000 spindles, have placed order for 5,000 more 
spindles, making a total of 11,000, which they ex- 
pect to have in operation about February, 1906. 
They are increasing size of mill village by erection 
of 20 additional operatives’ houses. The mill is a 
two-story brick building, 75 by 280 feet, well 
equipped with latest machinery. A. H. Robbins is 
the superintendent. 


Alabama, Talladega. The Chinnabee Cotton 
Mills are installing 8 Howard & Bullough spin- 
ning frames, 204 spindles each. 

Connecticut, Middletown. The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co. has placed a repeat order for spin- 
ning frames with the Howard & Bullough Ameri- 
can Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Connecticut, Moodus. A new water wheel ‘has 
been installed in the A. E. Purple twine mill. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The Windham Silk 
Company will not start work on erection of their 
new mill before next spring. 


Georgia, Athens. The Star Thread Mills are 
making arrangements to make extensive improve- 
ments to the plant next year, whereby capacity 
will be doubled. About 5,000 spindles will be 
added and electricity installed for motive power. 

Georgia, Banning. A knitting plant has been 
started at this place by the Hutcheson Manufactur- 
ing Co., to manufacture infants’ and misses’ cot 
ton hose. Charles A. Ricks is superintendent of 
the plant. They have just added a dye house, 
equipment for which was furnished by the O. & 
P. Rothe Mfg. & Supply Co., Ltd. The latter part 
of October they started the finishing and a repre 
sentative of the Textile World Record received 
the first pairs finished. 
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*Georgia, Columbus. 


tion of the new building for the Swift Manufac- 
turing Co. 


*Georgia, Columbus. The new addition for 
which contract has been let by the Swift Manufac- 
turing Co., will be equipped with 5,000 spindles 
and 100 looms. 


*Georgia, Fitzgerald. Most of the machinery 
has been received and will soon be set up in the 
new addition to the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills. 


*Georgia, Rome. Ground has been broken for 
the addition to the Anchor Duck Mills, previously 
reported to add 7,000 more spindles to the plant. 


Georgia, Sargent. The Wahoo Manufacturing 
Co. is making great changes in their machinery, 
taking out old and replacing with new machinery. 
They have just installed a new engine and also a 
new water wheel. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Seaside Mills 
and the Maplewood Mills, J. H. Estes & Sons, will 
be merged into one company with capital stock of 
$250,000. John H. Estes will be president of the 
company; J. Edmund Estes, treasurer, and Paul 
A. Schultz, general manager and superintendent. 
An addition three stories high is being built to the 
Maplewood Mills, where machinery will be re- 
moved. 


*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Grant Yarn 
Company has awarded all contracts for the new 
building which they will erect and have completed 
about Jan. 15th. Will install 1,000 ring spindles for 
coarse yarns, 8 to 16. . 


Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The River- 
dale Mills have installed 16 new looms in the plant 
for weaving towels. 


*Massachusetts, North Abington. The Victory 
Webbing Company has started work on the erec- 
tion of the new addition to their mill, which will 
be 115 feet long, 2 stories and basement. They 
will install 52 new looms and expect to have same 
in operation about Feb. 15th. They will make a 
new line of silk goods.. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. An addition, 42 by 
81 feet, two stories, for which contract has been 
let, will be built to the L. D. Thayer Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s plant. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. Work has been 
started on erection of a new building for the Hall 
Lace Co., capitalized at $100,000. R. E. Schnee- 
beli is president of the company and Thomas H. 
Hall, treasurer and general manager. Laces, veil- 
ings and nettings are made. 


North Carolina, Asheville. An addition, 16 by 
62 feet, has been built to the picker house of the 
Asheville Cotton Mills. New picker machinery 
and additional spindles, 1664 (ordered), will be in- 
stalled. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. Work has been 


started on erection of new addition to the Mag- 
nolia Mills, which contemplates starting same in 
December. They will add 2048 new spindles which 
will give total of 6144, making carded Peeler Splic- 
ing yarns, 40, 50, 60/1. 





Work has begun on erec-, 
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North Carolina, Goldsboro. Contracts have 
been placed by the Borden Mfg. Co., for addi- 
tional spinning frames to be installed in the mill. 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. The J. & P. 
Coats Co., Ltd., contemplates erecting an electric 
power plant here for generating heat, light and 
power, on property adjoining the large mills now 
in operation, and asks for exemption from taxa- 
tion on building and equipment for ten years. 


Texas, Denison. The Denison Cotton Mills 
have placed an order with the American Mois- 
tening Company (Boston, Mass.), for the com- 
plete equipment of their mills with humidifiers. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. The Brookside Mills 
have placed a repeat order for speeders with the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Alabama, Alexander City. We learn that the 
Alexander City Mills will probably be started up 
in the spring of 1906. The machinery is ordered 
and the product will be sold by C. E. Riley & 
Company of Boston and Philadelphia. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. Captain Milton Humes 
has purchased the Madison Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s cotton mill at recent auction sale. After the 
plant has been thoroughly overhauled operations 
will be resumed by Captain Humes. 


*South Carolina, Walterboro. Operations have 
been resumed in the Walterboro Cotton Mills, for- 
merly known as the Colleton Cotton Mills. The 
new company is capitalized at $100,000; John F. 
Lucas, president; Julian Mitchell, secretary and 
treasurer and James T. McGregor, superintendent. 


*Texas, Denison. Work has begun testing the 
machinery at the Denison Cotton Mill preparatory 
to putting the machinery in operation. Yarns only 
will be made 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Central Village. The Plainfield 
Woolen Company, reported to operate the small 
brick mill adjoining, will equip same with a new 
100 h. p. engine and one 160 h. p. boiler, 5 sets 
cards, and six mules, 384 spindles each. Woolen 
yarns will be made for the Central and Mapleville 
Mills, under name of the Central Yarn Company. 


*Connecticut, East Willington. Bernard Mak- 
over, of the B. Makover Co., recently reported 
having purchased the Daleville Mill property, is 
organizing a company to be known as the Con- 
necticut Woolen Mills Co., which will operate 
same. 

*Connecticut, Norwich. A new company will be 
formed by John A. Moran, Phillip Henault and 
John Campbell, to operate the Preston Silk Mill 
property on woolens. Repairs are to be made to 
the building. It is expected that operations wil! 
begin shortly with 35 looms and 6 sets carding and 
spinning machinery. 

*Massachusetts, Adams. The Adams Woolen 
Company is making extensive additions and altera- 
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tions to the plant. 


New spinning machinery is 
being installed 


and the machinery in the card room 
overhauled and new attachments and up-to-date 
appliances put in. Work is also under way on 
erection of a new engine house. Geo. E. Sayles 
has succeeded James C. Chalmers as treasurer of 
the concern. 

*Massachusetts, Lawrence 

new Wood Worsted 

The main building will be 


stories 


The brick work on 
Mill has been started. 
1434 by 123 feet, six 
high, with separate boiler house 104 by 300 

feet, and engine house. 


*New Jersey, Garfield. Work is well under way 
on the ; for the New Jersey Worsted 
Spinning Company’s plant. This concern is cap- 
italized at Ruckdeschel, president; 
C. Bahnsen, treasurer, and Rudolf Kleinjung, agent 
and superintendent. They propose having the 
plant ready to start operations next spring. 


new structure 


SI .000,000 E 


*New Jersey, Little Falls. The Little Falls Car 
pet & Rug Mills have been incorporated with cap 
$25,000. W. R. Hudson, Cornelius 
Koopman and Albin Smith of Paterson, N. J., are 
mentioned as interested 


*New Jersey, Trenton. Operations will start 
February Ist in the new plant being established 


here by Neary & Schwartz, manufacturing worsted 
] 


goods 
& 


+- aL c 
ital stock of 


Pennsylvania, Norristown 
turing Co., with a capital of $10,000, has been in- 
corporated with Joseph J. Greer; Joseph Greer 
and James McMaster. The company will manu- 
facture rugs and carpets. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A plant for the 
manufacture of cotton worsteds on 10 looms, has 
been started up in the Davenport Mills at Mascher 
and York Sts., by Edward Riley. He is using 
2/20, 2/26 and 2/30 cotton yarn selling the goods 
direct 

*South Carolina, Columbia. The American 
Press Cloth Co. will start operations about Dec. 
sth, making camel’s hair press cloth for hydraulic 
presses. This company is capitalized at $50,000, 
with John J. Seibels, president and treasurer; A. 
F. Parker, superintendent, and B. F. Taylor, buyer. 
Plant is to be equipped with 4 broad and 4 narrow 
looms, and steam and electricity. 

*Texas, Dallas. <A 


The Carol Manufac- 


new stone building will be 
erected for the Texas Rug and Renovating Co., 
for manufacturing rugs. D. A. Lingo is president 
of the company and D. C. Lingo, treasurer. Plant 
will be equipped with seven looms. The neces- 
sary equipment has not all been secured. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
The 


sted Co. has installed two additional looms in the 


Connecticut, Danielson. Danielson Wor- 
plant. This gives the plant a total of 13, which 
are operated day and night. 

Connecticut, Mechanicsyille. The French River 
Textile Company is installing 25 Crompton & 
Thayer looms in the plant. Later they contem- 
plate adding 25 more 

Connecticut, Norwich. The Reliance Worsted 
Company, which has been increasing the number 
of looms, now operates a total of 61. 


[7u8 


Georgia, Rome. The Rome Hosiery Mills have 
been very successful and the demand has been 
steadily increasing for their cotton seAmless hos 
iery. H. R. Berry, treasurer and general man- 
ager, stated that the capacity of the plant will be 
increased by ordering new machinery to double 
capacity. 

Maine, Corinna. 
tions are 
mill. 


*Maine, Dexter. Work is nearing completion 
on the Amos Abbott Co.’s new dye house. 


Maine, Dexter. The Morrison Woolen Co.’s 
mills have been closed for a few days for repairs 
owing to breaking of engine at the upper mill. 
The engine from the lower mill is to be removed 
to the upper and a new one installed in the latter 
plant. 


Extensive changes and addi 
being made to Chas. A. Greenwood’s 


Maine, 
a new 


Lewiston. Work is well under way on 
addition to the Columbia Mills, which will 
greatly increase capacity of the plant. 


*Maine, Lisbon Centre. It is expected that the 
addition under way to the Farnsworth Co.’s plant 
will be completed January 1st. The ground floor 
of the new four-story building under construction 
will be used for machine and repair shops; the 
second floor for weaving, and the third and fourth 
for spinning. Adjoining is the new picker house 
and dye house. 


*Maine, Skowhegan. The Maine Spinning Com 
pany has completed installation of the additional 
machinery, practically doubling capacity of the 
plant. 


Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. The Olney 
Woolen Mill has been closed the latter part of 
the week on account of defect in the boiler, under- 
going repairs. Operations will be resumed Mon- 
day morning. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. New main shafting is 
being installed in the Norfolk Woolen Company’s 
mill and the mills will be stopped for a few days 


*Massachusetts, Medway. Operations will be 
resumed Monday in the Medway Woolen Co.’s 


plant. 


Massachusetts, Saugus. F. Scott & Son, who 
recently installed a new fulling mill in the plant, 
are contemplating erection of a new weave shed. 


*New York, Philmont. Ground has_ been 
broken for a four-story brick storehouse, 100 by 60 
feet, into which probably a few heavy machines 
will be moved to make more room. Material and 
labor contracts have been closed. 


*Ohio, Ravenna. Plans have been accepted by 
the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. for the new 
power house, which include a brick stack, 175 feet 
high. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. Work has been completed 
on erection of the new spinning mill for the Bot- 
any Worsted Mills, and the machinery is being in- 
stalled. 


Pennsylvania, Brookville. The Brookville 
Woolen Mills have decided to enlarge the build 
ing and double capacity, as they have orders ré 
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quiring double the present capacity, to fill on 
time 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. The Thomas 
Kent Manufacturing Co. has started work on erec- 
tion of another large mill, which will be 210 by 70 
feet, two stories, brick. When completed, ma- 
chinery for making French worsted yarns will be 
nstalled. It is expected that the new plant will 
be ready for operation next summer. 


Pennsylvania, Darby. “ Verlinden Bros., manu 
facturers of cotton and woolen goods on 7 sets 
ind 150 looms, are contemplating many additions 
to their plant. Messrs. Geo. A. Glenn & Co 
contractors of Philadelphia, are estimating on 
ame. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. We have been ad 
vised by the Arkonia Fabric Manufacturing Co. 
West Millbury, Mass.), that they will start a 
branch plant of 22 looms at this place, making dress 
serges and piece dyes. They will still continue 
operating the West Millbury plant until lease ex 
pires next October, which will be renewed if sat- 
isfactory arrangements can be made. Mr. Cren- 
shaw will direct the manufacturing at both plants, 
and Mr. Sullivan located in New York, with Mr. 
Samuel Hodgson, will manage the Philadelphia 
plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. J. Greer of 
Philadelphia has purchased a number of the John 
son-Dunbar looms, and will install same in iis 
mill, where capacity is to be increased. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Bush & 
Terry, manufacturers of art squares on 7 looms at 
2766 Ruth St., have given out a contract for the 
erection of new mill, 48 by 114 feet, to be erected 
at the corner of Jasper and Thayer Sts., into 
which they will remove as soon as it is completed. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Germantown 
Spinning Company has ordered a complete equip- 
ment of humidifiers of the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Shelburne 
Mills, H Street and Westmoreland Avenue, now 
operating 100 looms on men’s wear, are reported 
to put in 20 more looms and increase their force 
of hands to enable them to fill heavy orders which 
they recently booked. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A contract has been 
given out by William F. Read & Sons Co. for an 
addition of two stories to their already large mills 
at 12th and Jackson Streets. The cost is to be 
$5,000. The company manufactures silk and wool 
dress goods on 350 looms. John D. Phillips is 
the superintendent 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Work has _ been 
completed on erection of a new boiler house for 
H. C. Ball & Co. They are also tearing down 
portion of their main building and will erect a 
larger addition. 


*Pennsylvania, Tunkhannock. The Winola 
Worsted Yarn Co., which is to make some im- 
provements to the plant, will take out the ele- 
vator and set it up outside, near the boiler room, 
utilizing the floor space gained for additional ma- 
chinery to manufacture finer grades of yarns. 
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*Rhode Island, Providence. Work ‘thas been 
nearly completed on the new addition for the Val 
ley Worsted Mills and the machinery, which has 
been ordered, will soon be installed. 


Rhode Island, Providence. A new mill, 307 by 
75 feet, three stories, is to be erected on Branch 
Ave. for the Wanskuck Co. Plant will be equipped 
with machinery for manufacturing woolen goods 
and will be operated in connection with company’s 
other mills 

*Rhode Island, Woonsocket Operations a1 
expected to start about Jan. Ist in the new add 
tion under construction for the Scotia Worsted 
Mills. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Maine, North Vassalboro. Operations will be 
started next week in Herbert Peace’s shoddy 
plant, which has been rebuilt in part. 


Missouri, St. Joseph. Operations have been re 
sumed in the Buell Manufacturing Company’s 
mill, which has been closed since early summer. 


*New York, Waterloo. Operations have been 
resumed in the Waterloo Woolen Mills, which 
have been closed for purpose of removing to their 
new building 
Mills Shutting Down. 

Indiana, Indianapolis. The Merritt Woolen Mill 
has discontinued business and the buildings, com- 
prising two 3-story buildings, have been sold. 
The buildings are being dismantled. 


oo 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department 
> — 


SILK. 
New Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Hopkinton. We have been ad- 
vised by the Herminia Silk Manufacturing Co. that 
they have not yet started operations in the new 
plant. 

New Jersey, Passaic. The Alexander Company 
is a new concern which has been formed by Alex- 
ander C. Huber, Hugh B. Dickinson and Arthur 
Rushworth, to continue the manufacture of vest 
ings, discontinued by the Alexander Silk Mills. 
Dress silks will also be made. 


*New Jersey, West New York. The Hudson 
Silk Co., which started erection of their 
new mill last January is now in operation. This 
company is capitalized at $100,000, with Edward M. 
Rand, president, Frank C. Guenthier, treasurer, 
making broad silks. At present but 30 looms are 
in operation, but this number will be increased 
gradually. Goods are sold through Wm. E. Derby, 
care Vietor & Achelis. 

*New York, Canisteo. The machinery has prac 
tically all been installed in the Canisteo Silk Com 
pany’s new plant, and operations will start up 
shortly. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. It is reported that D 
G. Dery has leased space in Christ, Peter & Co.'s 
plant and will install 80 looms for weaving broad 


silks. 


annoyances fa 
aaa 


~ 
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Pennsylvania, Bally. Operations have been 
started here in a silk mill, making narrow silk rib 
bons. The plant will have an equipment of four- 
teen looms. 

Pennsylvania, Mt. Carmel. Contract has been 
let to W. H. Gangewere for erection of large silk 


mill, 50 by 250 feet, two stories. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. H. B. Sheplan, 
late of the U. S. Trimming Co., has started up at 
133 Arch St., the National Trimming Co., for the 

anufacturing of dress, window shade and uphol- 
stery trimming, with buttonhole gimps as a spe- 
cialty. The machinery for the plant is now being 
purchased, and, it is stated, that they have have 
enough business on hand to keep them running 
full for some time to come. They will use cotton, 
mercerized and silk yarns. Mr. Sheplan has inter- 
ested with him in this enterprise H. Goldhammer, 
also of this city. The goods are sold direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Steiner & Talcott 
Silk Co. have started operations in their new plant, 
with equipment of 50 looms. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Mystic. Work will start at once 
on erection of new building for the Rossie Velvet 
Co. They will add 80 new looms. 


*Connecticut. New London Work has been 
started on the foundations of the new dye house 
for the Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


*New York, Delhi. A hard silk department has 
been started at the Delhi Silk Company’s plant, 
ind the number of operatives increased. 


*New York, Whitehall. Work is progressing 
rapidly on the new addition for the Champlain Silk 
Mills. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Operations are be- 
ing started in the Phoenix Silk Co.’s new plant, 
the machinery from the old mill being removed 
here. The first floor of new building will be used 
for winding, warping and finishing, the second, 
quilling and weaving and the entire third to quill- 
ing. E. A. Soleliac will have personal manage- 


ment 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown All contracts for 
uipment necessary for addition to the Allentown 
of the D. G. Dery Silk Mill have been placed 


Pennsylvania 


40 feet, one storv 
the Kutztown Silk 


plant 


Kutztown. Another addition, 12 
and basement, will be made 
Mill. 
nia, T Negotiations have been 
for purchase of property at this place 
enbach. Huber & Co. of the Altoona 
new building, 200 by 48 feet, two 
be built. They will install 75 addi- 
1 the Altoona plant 


vrone 


Weissport. Additional machinery 
d in the Storms Silk Mill, doubling 


a, York \ meeting is to be held 
» Monarch Silk Company to consider increas- 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. Operations have 
been discontinued in the Watt Manufacturing Co.’s 
plant at Burmont, owing to some slight difficulty 
at the mill. 

sii aecicialetliia si 


FIRES. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Westport Man- 
ufacturing Company’s batting mill has been dam 
aged by fire to the extent of about $5,000. 


Pennsy!vania, Allegheny. The shoddy plant of 
the Pittsburgh Woolen Company has been de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss of about $20,000, covered 
by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Hummelstown. The Keystone 
Hosiery Mills have been completely destroyed by 
fire, incurring a loss of $75,000 and throwing 60 
operatives out of employment. The company 
operated 48 knitters on men’s half hose and was 
very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire in the mill of 
Charles Witty & Co., Hancock and Huntington 
Sts., damaged the establishment to the extent of 
$1,500. The biaze which originated on the third 
floor of the building caused a panic among the 
employes to such an extent that the firm was com- 
pelled to shut down the mill for the day. They 
are manufacturers of damask, quilts and table cov 
ers on 165 looms. The damaged portion of the 
plant will be repaired at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire of unknown 
origin recently damaged the plant of Royal & 
Pilkinton at Adams and Leiper Streets to the 
extent of $5,000. This concern, which was until 
recently known as J. T. Royle & Co., manufac 
tures upholstery goods on 12 broad looms and is 
doing a good business. 


ne 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Massachusetts, Hudson. The Direct Corehair 
Company has been organized and will operate a 
plant here. A brick building, 200 by 60 feet, with 
an engine house, 32 by 60 feet, will be built. This 
company has a patent for manufacturing with a 
device for spinning without mules or jacks 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Work is under way 
on the new building for the Lawrence Dye Works 
Co. It is expected to have same completed in the 
early spring. 


“Massachusetts, West Millbury. Work will be- 
started at once on rehuilding the Millbury Scour 
ing Co.’s plant, Thos. Windle & Son, proprietors 
They will do ‘ustom scouring and carbonizing 
business 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Contractors aré¢ 
estimating on a one-story dyehouse, 4o by 129 
feet, a two-story stable, 30 by 32 feet. and a on 
story boiler and engine house, 65 by 26 feet, for 
the Allen Dyeing and Finishing Works at Frank- 
ford Ave. and Cambria St. The buildings for 
which these estimates are asked were recently de 
stroved by fire. 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Connecticut, Norwich. John A. Moran and 
others have purchased the plant formerly operated 
by the Owaneco Silk Co. and will start operations 
shortly. 


*Connecticut, Poquonock. It is stated that as 
soon as favorable reports are received from sam- 
ples now sent out, that the promoters of the 
woolen mill at this place wiil start active opera- 
tions. It is proposed to start with about ten 
looms, increasing by ten more slowly. This is 
the plant in which James H. McKendrick of Mys- 
tic is interested. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Archibald B. 
Paton, formerly with the Geo. H. Gilbert Co., has 
purchased the Central Woolen Mills. The mill is 
to be run to its full capacity with possibility of 
an increase in the number of looms. 


*Georgia, Watkinsville. Hon. E. B. Thompson 
is president and treasurer of a new company re- 
cently organized to operate a cotton mill here. 
A. J. Baxter, of High Shoals, will be superintend- 
ent of the mill. In addition to the cotton mill, 
the company will establish a water works and 
electric light plant, for mill and town. 


The Jno. P. King Manufacturing Company, 
Augusta, Ga., have placed a large repeat order for 
humidifiers with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


*Indiana, La Porte. The Clear Lake Woolen 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$200,000 by Wallace Smith & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. This company will operate the plant of the 
King & Fildes Co., idle for some time. 


Kansas, Lansing. The twine plant at the Kan- 
sas penitentiary has been started after idleness of 
about four months. 


*Louisiana, New Orleans. The Lane Cotton 
Mills and the Maginnis Cotton Mills have been 
merged into one company as the Lane-Maginnis 
Mills Corporation, with capital stock of $1,600,000. S. 
Odenheimer, formerly president of the Lane Mills, 
is president of the new corporation; W. T. Ma- 
ginnis, first vice-president; Maurice Stern, second 
vice-president; Harry T. Howard, treasurer, and 
Geo. A. Hero, secretary. It is reported that the 
mills, which are to be operated with their full 
capacity, will be improved in the near future. 


Louisiana, Opelousas. We learn through Aaron 
Jacobs of this place that the town is desirous of 
having a cotton factory and he has been appointed 
to make investigations, etc., relative to such a 
plant. 

The Totokett Mfg. Co,, Versailles, Conn., have 
placed an order with the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass., for the complete equip- 
ment of their mill. 


*Maine, Clinton. It is reported that the capital 
stock. $125.000, has been subscribed for the pro- 
posed woolen mill in which Frank Bussey and 
Manley Morrison have been mentioned as actively 
interested. 

Maine, Springvale. Jagger Bros. have erected 
a substantial dam upon the water privilege owned 
by them in South Sanford and contemplate erect- 


ing a building the coming spring suitable to con- 
tain the machinery now operated by them at this 
place. 


*Maryland. Frederick. We learn that J. D. 
Shahan of Port Henry, N. Y., has been corre- 
sponding with the Business Men’s Association, 


relative to establishing a knitting mill here. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Acme Thread 
Works is a new concern which has been in opera- 
tion since last July, at 10 Thacher St., manufactur- 
ing sewing threads, from 8 to 100, also mercer- 
ized threads, spools, tubes and cones. Company is 
capitalized at $15,000. Elwyn R. Dyer, president 
and manager, and Leon J. Hazelton, treasurer. 
Company has a New York office. 


The Union Mfg. Co., Union Point, Ga., have 
adopted the American Moistening Company’s sys- 
tem of humidifiers. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The Earnsdale Wor- 
sted Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $35,000; W. Brodmerkle, president; S. Shuman, 
treasurer; H. Shuman, secretary. This plant is 
equipped with 2 sets cards and 25 looms, making 
high class worsteds and woolen goods, men’s 
wear. 


*Massachusetts, Collinsville. In about a week 
or ten days the Beaver Brook Mills will be run- 
ning to their full capacity. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. The National 
Felt Company has been incorporated at this place 
with capital stock of $50,000. Geo. L. Manchester 
is president of the company and Chas. H. John- 
son, treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. It is reported that 
a deal has heen closed whereby the Pocasset Mfg. 
Co. has secured control of the Fall River Manufac- 
tory. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. It is reported that 
the Estes Mills, operated by J. H. Estes & Sons 
and the Seaside Mills, Wm. J. Dunn, proprietor, 
are to be consolidated. It is understood that the 
machinery from the Seaside Mills will be removed 
to the Estes plant. Both concerns are manufac- 
turers of absorbent cotton for medical purposes. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. It is reported that 
John Thompson will start a plant for manufactur- 
ing lace curtains within a few weeks. 


The Pine Tree Silk Mills Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have placed their order for humidifiers with 
the American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. Albert and William 
Mann are to rebuild a portion of the Bush factory 
for manufacturing shoddy. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. It is reported 
that A. J. Ruffum, formerly with Waterhouse & 
Buffum, is interested in a plan under way for util- 
izing the Johnson-Dunbar Mills property 


Massachusetts, North Adams. Mr. Albert J. 
Buffum has retired from the firm of Waterhouse 
& Buffum, manufacturers of fancy worsteds. The 
business will be continued by Mr. Waterhouse and 
Mr. Howard. who have formed partnership as 
Waterhouse & Howard. Mr. Howard, who has 
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been the selling agent at New York under the old 
firm, will remain at New York, while Mr. Water- 
house will have active management oi the mill. 
Massachusetts, Spencer. Arrangements have 
been made by the Taylor Woolen Co. for selling 
their goods through Lemcke, Marcher & Welsch, 


462 Broome Street, New York. Various repairs 
h been made about the mill recently. 
Massachusetts. Westboro. It is reported that 
P| lelphia parties have been looking over the 
Westboro Carpet Co. with view to operating same. 
The Dartmouth Manufacturing Corp., New 


Bedford, Mass., have placed a repeat order for hu- 
midifiers with the American Moistening Com 
Messachusetts, Wrentham. We have been ad 
ed by M. T. Farnum that the Glenwood Mill 
was not entirely destroyed by fire. Although he 
contemplates rebuilding, has not yet made any 


detinite pn 
l ps 


Minnesotez, Delano. We have been advised by 


C. E. Parker that the building is now being erected 
for the proposed Rockford, Minn., woolen mills, to 
be removed here. 

Mississippi, Shuyulak. It is expected that the 


Noxubee Cotton Mills, which have secured char- 
ter, will erect their new mili in the near future. 
They propose manufacturing 8 to 12 cotton yarns, 
carpet warp, cotton rope and batting. W. J. Hub- 
bard is president of the company. A dye house 
s contemplated in the plant. 

“Missouri, Kansas City. A committee has been 
appointed to solicit $50,000 in subscriptions toward 
the capital stock of the proposed Kansas City Cot- 
ton Mills Company in which Witten McDonald is 
interested 

New Hampshire, Manchester. At the meeting 
of the directots of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co, held recently, it was voted to call a meeting 
f the stockholders, Nov. 15th, and to recommend 
the lease of the Amory Manufacturing Co.’s plant, 
at rental of 10 per cent. per annum and of the 
Manchester Mills at 6 per cent. 


( 


) 
} 


New Jersey, Camden. It is reported that the 
buildings formeerly used by Geo. Shimer & Sons 
at sth and Erie Streets are to be remodeled and 
equipped with machinery for a new and up-to-date 
dye house. The old machinery is now being re- 
moved, having been sold to other parties. 

New Jersey, Passaic. John J. Ruegg and Alex- 
ander C. Huber, president and secretary and super- 
intendent respectively of the Alexander Silk Mills, 
have retired from the firm. The plant will run ex- 
clusively on mohair serges for linings, discontinu- 
ing the manufacture of vestings. It is proposed to 
change the name of the plant to the Greenwood 
Mills 

New Jersey, Paterson. Anderson Bros., manu- 
facturers of silk mufflers and pocket handker- 
chiefs, have turned their plant over to the credit- 
ors. The decrease in popularity of above goods is 
reason for company going out of busineses. The 
liabilities are placed at $100,000, with nominal 
assets of $130,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Rosenthal Bros., manu- 
facturers of silks, have made an assignment to 
William Schmidt. The assets are estimated at 





$8,025, with liabilities of $8,048.54. An effort will 
be made to adjust affairs so that business may be 
resumed. 


. 


New Jersey, Princeton. The Mapele Silk Manu 
facturing Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000. Charles Lehman, David J. Mai- 
brunn and Adam Petz are interested. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. It is stated that the 
Rio Grande Woolen Mills have received an offer 
to remove plant to some Oklahoma town, where 
factory site, buildings and some cash will be con 
tributed. 

New York, Falconer. Murray H. Davis of this 
place is making alterations and additions to large 
building for manufacturing textile goods. 


New York, Buffalo. The Hewitt Rubber Com 
pany is installing a few looms to weave the vari- 
ous kinds of fabrics used by rubber manufacturers. 


New York. S. I., Richmond Valley. J. W. 
O’Meara is now proprietor of the O. H. Barnard 
Silk Mili and will continue operating same on 
trimmings. This mill is equipped with 40 looms 
and dye house. 

New York, Unionville. J. Toner and Sons are 
installing an additional loom in the plant, giving 
them a total of 10 ribbon looms. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Excelsior Cot- 
ton Mills have been organized with John Van Lan 
ingham, president; Geo. -A. Howell, secretary and 
treasurer, and John Gilligan, superintendent and 
manager. This company is undoubtedly formed to 
continue the plant formerly operated by G. A. 
Howell. 


North Carolina, Liledoun. The Moore Cotton 
Mills have been purchased by J. W. Watt and J. 
M. Miller of Stony Point, dnd Dr. O. L. Hollar, 
Taylorsville. It is stated that they will take pos- 
session of the plant Jan. 15th. 

North Carolina, Monroe. Charles Iceman is 
one of the incorporators in the-Icemanlee Cotton 
Mills Co., reported organized with capital stock of 
$150,000. 

*North Carolina, Raeford. The Raeford Power 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated recently with 
capital stock of $200,000 and contemplates starting 
erection of new mill for making coarse cotton 
yarns, about January. T. B. Upchurch is president 
of the company and J. W. McLauchlin treaswrer. 


North Carolina, Winston-Salem. Capt. Alex 
Thompson of England, representing Mr. Fletcher 
a large lace manufacturer, has been at this place 
with view to establishing a mill here, employing 
from 500 to 600 people. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ivins, Dietz & 
Metzger Co. announce that they are about to ap 
ply for the allowance of an amendment to their 
charter providing that all of the shares of its 
capital stock shall be of the same class and entitled 
to share equally in the net income earned by the 
corporation, instead of being one-half preferred 
and one-half common stock as now provided in its 
charter. The mills of the company are located at 
Lehigh Ave. and Marshall St.. where they operate 
200 looms on Brussels, ingrain and wilton art 
squares, rugs, etc. The company is capitalized at 
$1.000,000 and sells its production direct. 


Personals. 


F. C. Dumaine, who has been treasurer for the 
Amory Co. and the Manchester Mills for the past 
few years, has been elected treasurer of the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co. to succeed C. W. Amory, who is 
retiring from business. The Amory and Man- 
chester mills -vill shortly be leased by the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co. 


Frederick E. Adams, superintendent of the U. S. 
Spool and Bebbin Works, Woonsocket, R. I., has 
resigned his position to accept a more lucrative 
one with a larger concern. Mr. Adams has been 
with this company in all 14 years, I2 years as as- 
sistant superintendent. His successor has not been 
named. 


O. L. Suenderhauf, formerly with the Central 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., has recently 
been appointed agent of the American Woolen 
Co.’s Mill at Collinsville, Mass., and has also re- 
ceived the appointment as agent of their Bay 
State Mills at Lowell, Mass., John A. Faulkner, 
who has been connected with this plant for the 
past 33 years, the last 7 years as agent, having 
resigned. 


Ernest Lord. formerly with the Farwell Worsted 
Mills. has been engaged by the Massasoit Woolen 
and Worsted Mills, Huntington, Mass., to act as 
general superintendent and designer. 


Fred Knott, formerly superintendent of the 
Pleasant Valley. Cotton Mills (N. Y.), has been 
appointed to a similar position in the Harmony 


Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. 


A. C. Houston has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the new plant of the Hussy Woolen Co., 
Guilford, Me. Mr. Houston has been overseer of 
dyeing for the Campbell Mfg. Co., Sangerville, 
Me., which position is now filled by Turner Rollin- 
son. 


Mr. Hope, superintendent of the Richelieu 
Woolen Mills, Chambly Canton, Quebec, has re- 
signed and is now holding a similar position in 
Wester!y, R. 1. He has been succeeded by Frank 
Doyle. who has been assistant superintendent and 
designer for some years. Hugh Adams, foreman 
of weave room. will be Mr. Doyle’s assistant. 


Spencer Borden, Jr., has been elected a director 
of the Arkwright Mills. Fall River, Mass., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Wm. N. 
McLane. 


S. Davison, formerly of Rutherford, N. J.. is 
agent of the Hamlet Textile Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I.. succeeding the late Herman Auer. 


W. A. Trotter, formerly with the Clinton 
Woolen Mills, has accepted a position to take 
charge of the Guyandotte Woolen Mills at Guyan- 
dotte, W. Va. 


Eben C. Willey has resigned the management of 
the Hope Mills Mfg. Co.. Hope Mills, N. C. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 

Murphy. formerly of Kunhardt’s Mill, 
Mass., has accepted a position as over- 


James J 
Lawrence, 


seer of carding 
Danielson, Conn. 


Alex Duval. Webster, Mass.. has 
accepted position of overseer of carding for the 
Dawson Mfg. Co.. Holden, Mass. 

Chas. A. Cobbett has accepted a pi 
Overseer of carding in the Aetna Mills. 
town, Mass., to take the place formerly 


Wm. H. Wilcox. 


Geo. Thomas has accepted a position of 
seer of ring spinning at the Uncasville Mfg 
mills at Versailles. Conn. Mr. Thomas was 
merly second hand at Lonsdale. R. I 

Wm. H. Hawkins. overseer of spinning at the 
rT . » 
Nottingham Mill. Providence, R. I., is assisted by 

Mass., as second hand 

Johnson of Pontiac as slasher 


with the Brigham 


Woolen Co 


formerly of 


position as 


Water- 


held by 


Jas. Bradley of Blackstone, 
and The odore 
tender. 


Samue! F. Came, formerly of Springfield, IIl., 
has accepted a position of overseer of spinning 


with the Assawaga Co., Killingly, Conn. 
Geo. A. 


Barber, who has been for twenty-five 
consecutive years mule spinner fot the Ashland 
Cotton Co.. Jewett City, Conn., has resigned. Pre 
vious to coming to Jewett City, Mr. Barber held 
a similar position in Parkerville for fifteen years. 
making a total of forty years as a mule spinner. 


S. D. Whitmore, formerly overseer of finishing 
in the Reynoldsville Woolen Mills (Pa.), has taken 
a similar position with the Apollo Woolen Mills, 
Apollo, Pa. 


Geo. Ladd, night overseer of finishing at the 
Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H., has resigned. 


James Fagan of Old Town has taken charge of 
finishing for the Morrison Woolen Co., Dexter, 
Me. 


Wm. J. Hadfield, who has been with the New- 
burg Steam Mills, Newburg (N. Y.), has accepted 
position of overseer of weaving with Harrison & 
Gore Silk Mills, Newburg. 


E. J. Barry, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Pemberton Mills, Lawrence, has accepted a similar 
position with the Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass. Samuel Deane, formerly of the Ann and 
Hope Mills, Lonsdale, R. I., assists him as second 
hand 


Joseph Bryant, for the past ten years machinist 
at the Tonsdale Company’s mill (R. I.) has re- 
signed and is succeeded by Harry Stott, formerly 
at the Waltham Mfg. Co.’s mills, at Waltham, 
Mass 


Milton Reed, one of the original directors of 
the Seaconnet, Hargraves and Parker Mills, and 
director of other Fall River mills, has resigned his 
directorship in all mill corporations. 

R. J. Irwin. formerly of Stottville, N. Y 


ceeds Wm. U. Hanke as superintendent at 
over Woolen Mills, Hanover, II 


suc- 


Han- 
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T. J. Hatfield, formerly of Chester, S. C., is 
superintendent of the Huguenot Mills, Greens- 
ville, S. C. The superintendent of the Camper- 
down Mills at Greensville is C. H. Robertson. 


Arthur L. Ware, formerly of Greensboro, N. 
C., has been appointed superintendent and man- 


ager of the Fountain Inn Mfg. Co. to succeed 
J. R. Young. 


M. G. Stone, who has been for several years 
superintendent of the Pacolet and Gainesville 
(S. C.) cotton mills, has taken charge of the en- 
tire Pacolet plant. John Abney, of Columbus, Ga., 
has succeeded Mr. Stone as superintendent of the 
Gainesville mills. 


Alexander Shannon, who has been superintend- 
ent of the Phoenixville mill of the Ravine Mills 
Co., Vernon, Conn., for the past 14 years, has 
resigned and has gone to Blackstone, Mass., to 
take a similar position in a mill there. 


Wm. K. Litch has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the C. A. Root plant, Uxbridge, 
Mass., made vacant by the resignation of Abra- 
ham Mellor. Mr. Litch has held the position of 
designer at this mill. 


F. A. Abbott, the assistant superintendent of the 
Mississippi Cotton and Woolen Mills, will take 
the place of Mr. Davidson, the former superin- 
tendent, who has resigned, until a regular meet- 
ing of the stockholders, when a superintendent 
shall be selected. 


J. C. Smith, recently secretary and treasurer of 
the Newton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has accepted a 
similar position with the Shelby Cotton Mills, 
N:.<, 

Chas. T. Lipscomb, recently paymaster of the 
Olympia Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a position as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Standard Warehouse Co. His place at 
the Olympia Mills is supplied by David Y. Mon- 
teith. 

Joseph E. Fletcher, of Providence, R. I., presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Coronet Worsted Co. 
and Plainfield Woolen Co., has been appointed by 
the Governor of Rhode Island as a delegate to 
attend the national conference on immigration to 
be held under the auspices of the National Civic 
Federation in New York City, Dec. 6, 7 and 8. 
Mr. Fletcher will represent the woolen and wor- 
sted mill interests. 


J. C. Smith, formerly secretary and treasurer 
of the Newton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has bought 
an interest in the Shelby (N. C.) Mills and will 
hold a similar position to that held in the Newton 
Mills. 

D. S. Knight, formerly with the Gilbert Mfg. 
Co., Ware, Mass., and later with the Bound Brook 
(N. J.) Woolen Mills, has succeeded Rheinhold 
Schrayer as superintendent of the weaving depart- 
ment of the woolen mill of the Norwalk Co., 
Winnepauk, Conn. 

Herbert M. Schofield, son of Geo. Schofield, 
agent of the Moosup Mills, Moosup, Conn., has 
been appointed inspector at the custom house, 
Washington. 

Matthew Bolles. who has been assistant designer 
at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has been 
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promoted to designer. His position has been filled 
by Walter Butler, who has held the position of 
assistant designer in the Atlantic Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Julius Schmitz, formerly of Philadelphia, has 
accepted position as assistant designer at the Na- 
tional and Providence Worsted Mills, Providence, 
a 


A. Guant has resigned his position as designer 
with the Cleveland Woolen Mill Co., Cleveland, O. 


Alexander Costine, formerly of Pittsfield, Mass., 
is designer at the Wilton Woolen Mill, Wilton, 
N. H. 

Frederick M. Morrow, son-in-law of the pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hart) of the Squam Lake Woolen 
Mill, Ashland, N. H., has taken charge of the 
finishing. 

Daniel Sullivan, formerly overseer of spinning 
and twisting at the Briggs Mfg. Co., Voluntown, 
Conn., has resigned to accept a position at the 
Eagle Cotton Mills, Eagleville, Conn. 


W. H. Norton, overseer of carding and spinning 
for the Thorndike Co.’s No. 2 Mill, Thorndike, 
Mass., for the past seven years, has resigned to 
accept a similar position in Toronto, Canada. 


E. E. Smith, formerly overseer of spinning at 
the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., has taken 
a similar position at the Woodside Mills and is 
succeeded at the Monoghan by W. R. Coggins 
of Anderson, S. C. 


T. F. Hoy, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Capitol City Mills, Columbia, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency of these mills. 


Albert L. Remington, formerly of Manton, R. L., 


has accepted a position as overseer of dyeing at 
Oella, Md. 


Frank Dixon, who has been overseer of dyeing 


for the past 14 years at the Hopewell Woolen 
Mills, has resigned. 


Everett Hinckley, formerly of Montreal, Can- 
ada, has accepted a position as foreman in packing 
room at the Glenlyon Dye ‘Works, Providence, 
m2 


P. E. Victory, formerly overseer of weaving 
for the Manville Co., Manville, R. I., has accepted 


a similar position at the Danielson Cotton Mill, 
Danielson, Conn. 


Jas. Kosler is night overseer of weaving for the 


Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


J. F. Jones, formerly of Uxbridge, Mass., has 
accepted a position as overseer of finishing at the 
Glen Mills, Oakdale, Mass. 


D. G. McLaren, formerly of Troy, N. Y., has - 
accepted a position as superintendent for the 
Grand Rapids Underwear Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

We learn that Mr. R. G. Henderson, agent of 
the Indian Spring Woolen Company at Madison, 
Maine, is to remain with that company and is not 
to connect himself with the mill at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., as has been rumored. 


Joseph Gibson, formerly of New Bedford, Mass., 
is now superintendent of the Orient Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Bernard Makover, president of the Makover 
Woolen Company, New York, is the new owner of 
the Daleville Woolen Mill, East Willington, Conn. 


Wm. Lasbury has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Broad Brook Woolen Mills, 
and will be succeeded by J. C. Werner, who has 
been designer at this mill for the past II years. 
Mr. Werner will begin his new duties Jan. 1, 1906. 


Fred Klebart, one of the oldest members of the 
National Association of the Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers, succeeds Jacob Auel as superintendent 
of the woolen mills at Columbiaville, Mich. 


Geo. S. Harris, recently superintendent of the 
Syracuse (Ala.) Cotton Mills, has accepted a 
similar position in the Gate City Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Orlando Wall, from the Falcon Worsted Co., 
Pascoag, R. I., has accepted a position as de- 
signer at the Fitchburg Worsted Mills, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Mr. Wall has been succeeded by Geo. 
Berry of Providence, R. I. 


Wm. McWilliams has resigned as overseer of 
weaving in the woolen mill of the Wakefield (R. 
I.) Manufacturing Co., and is succeeded by Mr. 
Hinchcliffe. 

Mark Lawton, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Pierce Mfg. Co., New Bedford, has accepted 
a similar position with the Manville Co., Manville, 
Ba a 

Wm. Fanning, formerly overseer of weaving for 
the Standish Worsted Co., has resigned and gone 
to Lymanville, R. I. 


Geo. Ridsdale, formerly overseer of spinning at 
the Manhattan Worsted Mills, New York City, 
has accepted a similar position with the Wayne 
Junction Spinning Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. A. Putnam of the Franklin Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., is overseer of spinning at the Mills Cotton 
Mills in place made vacant by Mr. Tripp, who has 
gone to Atlanta. 


Mr. Gilson, formerly of New Bedford, Mass., 
has accepted a position of overseer of ring spin- 
ning in Charlotte, N. C. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Toof of the Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I. 


Chas. Baxter, who has been overseer of spin- 
ning for the past 33 years at the Dunham Hosiery 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn., has resigned. 


Alex Thompson has resumed his former position 
of overseer of bleaching and finishing at the Mon- 
treal Cotton Co.’s plant, Valleyfield, Quebec. 


Wm. E. Chamberlain, formerly at Nasonville, 
R. I., is now overseer of finishing at the French 
River Textile Co.’s mills, Mechanicsville, Conn. 


Thos. C. Scott, formerly of Penacook, N. H., 
has accepted a position of overseer of carding in 
the Kennebec Mills, Fairfield, Me. Gus Jordan 
has secured a position as boss dyer and weaver 
for this company to supply S. S. Tewksberry’s 
place, who has resigned. 


Ira F. Phillips, formerly of the Cohannet Mills, 
Taunton, Mass., has accepted a position as over- 


seer of carding for the Louisville Spinning Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


PERSONALS 
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M. W. Dawson, formerly with the Warren 
Woolen Co., Staffordville, Conn., has succeeded 
Frank McIntire as overseer of dyeing at the Ellis 
Mills, Orcuttville, Conn. 


Jos. M. Newsome, formerly overseer of dyeing 
at the Concord Mfg. Co., Penacook, N. H., has 


accepted a similar position with F. Glazier & Son, 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


John Waters of Watervliet succeeds Alfred Mus- 


grave as overseer of dyeing at the Globe Woolen 
Co.’s mill, Utica, N. Y. 


Herbert Smiley, formerly of Dover, N. H., has 
accepted a position in the printing department of 
the Swansea (Mass.) Dye Works. Michael Nor- 
ton, formerly in the printing department, is now 
in the dyeing department. 


Edwin A. Schreier is overseer of dressing at the 
Rhode Island Worsted Co.’s plant at Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 


Miss Mary E. V. McLaughlin has been ap- 
pointed forewoman of the sewing room of the 
Manton Mills. Manton, R. I., where 93 workers 
are employed. 


S. Manning, boss comber at the Atlantic Mills, 
Providence. R. I., has resigned because of ill 
health. His place has been filled by Harry Ray 
and Mr. Wilson, son of the present superintend- 
ent, has been given Mr. Ray’s old position. 


E. H. Kershaw of New Bedford, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as boss machinist for the Quid- 
nick Mfg. Co. (R. I.) made vacant by A. E. Edge- 
comb, who has returned to Kent Woolen Mills, 
Centerville, R. I. 

James Fitzgerald, formerly loom fixer at Tillot- 
son Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., has secured a position 
as overseer of weaving at the Barr Worsted Mill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. L. Clement, of Maynard, Mass., is the new 


cloth inspector at the mills of Holden, Leonard & 
Co., Bennington, Vt. 


J.. B. West_is superintendent of the Premier 
Cotton Mills, Barton, Ark. 


Henry Rowe, formerly of Lewiston, Me., has 
accepted a position as superintendent in a large 
cotton factory in Greenville, S. C. 


A. B. Paton, for the past 15 years superintendent 
for the Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., 
has resigned. He has purchased the plant of the 
Central Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., and 
will manufacture woolen goods. 


Zachary T. McKinney. Greenville, S. C.. has 
been appointed to succeed Wm. E. Touchstone as 
superintendent of the Union and Buffalo Cotton 
Mills, Union, S. C. 


Nathan S. Morgan, formerly of New Bethlehem, 
Pa., has accepted the position of superintendent 
for S. D. & J. R. McQuaide of Delmont, Pa. 


Henry E. Kirk has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Beaver Brooks Mills, Collinsville, Mass. 


Martin Howard has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Parker Hosiery Mill and Dye Works, 
Portsmouth, Va., instead of Geo. Burras, as re- 
ported. 
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Sayles, Jr., of Providence, R. I., 
Baltic Mills Co. at Baltic, has do 
tor $500 to the Immaculate Concep- 


The McArthur public library, of Biddeford, Me., 
een presented with $250 by John Longley of 
Bosto1 iT .OF gley 1 


} 


president of the Pep- 
manager of the J H 
while driving 
carriage and 


recently ’ 


severely in 


overseer in 
surprised at his 
recently by a number of 
o presented him with a 


recently an 


reeably 


s taken charge of the shipping 
American Woolen Co.'s Mills 
taking the place of A K 


a similar position in Thorn 


machinist employed at the 
las resigned to accept a sim- 
Warwick Mill, Centreville, 


Arthur 
gravine 


re signed 


Albert H spinning in the 
Bernon Mills, Georgiaville, R. I., was married .to 
Mabel S. Williams recently. 

\. Gates has been engaged as overseer of weav 
ing nights for the Danielson Worsted Co., Daniel- 


in. Conn 


Kingsley, formerly 


department of the ( 


employed in the en 


‘lyde Print Works, has 


Greene, overseer ot 


Joseph Connors, who has been wool scourer at 


the Riverside Woolen Mills, Stafford, Conn., for 
23 years, is now night watchman for the Warren 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Chas. Heap, overseer of carding in the yarn 
room of the New York Mills, N. Y., was married 
Oct. 19th to Miss Angelina Tripp of New Bedford, 
Mass 

Herm: who has for some time been 
loom fixer in the Berkshire Mill, Adams, has been 
promoted to the position of second hand to take 
the place Chas. Bates, who has resigned. 

Napoleon Comoyier, loom fixer at the Centre 
ville Mill, has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Manville Company. Manville, R. I 


$< 


Deaths. 


: 1 
Geisier, 


Edgar Harding, head of the commission house 
of Harding, Whitman & Co., agents for the 
Arlington Mills, Eddystone Print Works and other 
large corporations, died suddenly at his home in 
Boston. Mr. Harding’s father was the 
partner of Harding, Colby & Co., 
( firm. Mr 
the business and 


senior 
the predecessors 
Harding was trained in 
succeeded his father’s interests. 


if the present 


Harry Tordoff. superintendent of the 
bury Mills, Somersworth, N 
in Somersworth, Oct 


Queens- 
H., died at his home 
22, 1905. 

Jonathan Ellis, a well known man in the woolen 
industry. died suddenly Oct. 27th in Port Dover. 
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Mr. Ellis wes president of the Ellis Mfg. Co. at 
Hamiiton, Ont. He leaves a widow and six sons 
and four daughters. 

Ernest L. Hill, treasurer of the Renfrew Mfg. 
Co. of Adams, fell dead in front of his home, Chest 
nut Hill, Mass., Nov. 2d. 


J. Robb Maury, one of the old members of the 
Philadelphia wool trade, died at the St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 31st. 


Frank E. McIntire, for 43 years dyer at the 
Ellis Mills, Orcutville, died recently, aged 69 years 


Joseph Dierkes, engineer for the Robert Bleakie 
Company for the past 25 years, was killed while 
going home from work on the track of the N. Y.., 
N. H. & H. R. R., Nov. 2d. He was 64 years of 


age and leaves a widow and one daughter 


Henry Bates. cngineer for the past 30 years for 
the Clyde Print Works, run by S. S. Greene & 
Sons at Riverpoint, dropped dead while at his 
work Noy. 2d. He was 65 years of age and leaves 
a widow. Mr. Bates was one of the oldest em 
ployers of the print works and one of the best 
known. 


Joseph Beaumont. superintendent of the Geo. E. 
Whitney Woolen Co. at South Royalston, Mass., 
died recently at his home after an illness of four 
months, He was 52 years of age and leaves a 
widow and one daughter. 


Mr. Beauchamp H. Smith, 2d vice president of 
the S. Morgan Smith Co. of York, Pa., died at 
his home in Los Angeles on November Ist, at the 
age of 36 years. Mr. Smith went to Los Angeles 
about five years ago, for the sake of his health, 
since which time he has resided there, and great 
hopes of a permanent recovery were held by the 
family. 

Thos. Pilling, president of Kiamensi Woolen 
Co., Kiamensi and Stanton, Del., died Nov. 6th at 
the German Hospital, Philadelphia, 69 years of 
age. He leaves a widow and one son. Mr. Pill- 
ing was one of the incorporators of the Kaimensi 


Woolen Co. in 1864. 


Geo. S. Hensel, late president of the 
Colladay Co., died suddenly at his home, 1333 
Nerth Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. roth. 
Mr. Hensel was the founder of the firm which 
bears his name and was prominent in the business 
world. He was 66 years of age and leaves a 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


Frank Frysinger of the York Carpet Mills, 
York, Pa., who died several days ago, bequeathed 
$5,000 to the York Hospital. Each employe in 
his factory was given $50. 

Alfred 
thuen, 


Hensel, 


Newsholme, 
Mass.. and 


prominent citizen of Me- 
wool buyer for the United 
States Bunting Co.. Lowell, Mass., died at his 
home, Nov. 14th. Mr. Newsholme was 56 years 
of age and leaves a widow and five children. 


James Foley, for many years 
firm of James Foley & Co., 
died et the Newton Cottage Hospital recently, 
after an illness of several months. He was 63 
years of age, and is survived by a widow and one 
son. The business is to be continued under the 
same name. 


a member of the 
dealers in dye stuffs, 











New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can_ be 
obtained through the office of this journal. ] 

Faulty Diction, or Errors in the Use of the Eng 
lish Language and How to Correct Them; by 
Thomas L. Russell, LL.B. George W. Ogil 
vie & Co., Chicago. Price 50 cents. 

Many common errors in the use of English are 
irranged in alphabetical form in this little book 
It will be of great value to the educated and thi 
uneducated alike in correcting those errors -which 
are so apt to creep into both written and spoken 
language 
The Printing of Cotton Fabrics; by Antonio San 

some; Abel Heywood & Son, Manchest 
Eng. 474 pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/2. Price $5.00 

This is the second edition of a work that met 
with much favor in ‘ts first edition. It is now 
brought thoronghly up to date and includes the 
most recent data relating to the printing of cotton 
fabrics. It is freely illustrated and the information 
is arranged in form convenient for reference. An 
appendix contains 116 samples of dyed and printed 
cotton goods to which reference is made in the 
text 
Universal Technical Lexicon (Lexikon der gesam 

ten Technil Parts 6 to 10; by Otto Lueger 
page 7 1/2 by 10 1/2; Deutsche Verlags-An 
stalt, Stuttgart, Germany. Price of each part 
$2.00. 

We have received five parts, 6 to 10, the latest to 
come from the press. They maintain the high 
standard of the first parts and prove beyond ques- 
tion the great value of the complete work. The 
illustrations are excellent. The text is written by 
a large corps of able specialists and carefully pre 
pared for publication by Herr Lueger 





Tabular Statement of the Artificial Dyestuffs 
(Tabellarische UWebersicht ueber die kuenstli 
chen organischen Farbstoffe); by Dr. Adolfi 
Lehne; Julius Springer, Berlin. Price $10.00 

\ description of the principal artificial dyestuffs 
found in commerce is here arranged in tabular 


form Besides the commercial name a brief state 
ment of the uses, solubility, fastness, etc., are 
given, and each dye is illustrated with one or more 
samples of goods dyed with it. The text is in 


German, but as the vocabulary is necessarily lim 

ited the reading matter can be easily understood 

by these having but a slight knowledge of the 

German language 

Handbook of Weaving (Handbuch der Weberei); 
Nicholas Reiser; Arthur Felix, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. ' 

We have received parts 3 and 4 of Vol. 2 of this 
work, which has already been mentioned in our 
columns. These parts deal with weave construc 
tion and are profusely illustrated with diagrams. 
The text, which is in German, has been thoroughly 
revised and brought to date. Vol. 2 will be issued 
in eleven instalments, which are sold at $1.25 each 





Spinning Carded Wool (Filature de la Laine 
cardee); by L. Priault and Ch. Thomas; 397 
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yages, 8 by 11; Ch. Beranger, Paris Price 


0 


no 


th 


2 
J 


Many books on textile manufacturing have been 
published in recent years, but there have been very 


few on that very important branch of textile indus 





try, the manufacture of carded woolen yarn, cons« 


quently the appearance ot this work 1s esp cially 


welcome. M. Priauit is manager of a French yarn 
mill; M. Thomas, a director of the l’Ecole pratique 
d’ Industrie at Elboeui \iter a historical 





summary of woolen spinning the subject is treated 
in two sections devoted to alternating machines and 
continuous processes of spinning respectively. The 


1 


construction of the various types of machines is ex 
plained in detail and illustrated by numerous excel 
lent drawings. The second section, devoted to con 
tinuous spinning frames, is of especial interest 
owing to the development of this method of spin 
ning carcjed woolen yarn in recent years From 
this section we judge that the continuous spinning 
frame has already made considerable progress in 
European woolen industry. The work is excellently 
written and shows a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge on the part of the writers. The text is 
in French 





Business Literature. 


Electric Hoists; The Yale and Towne M 
New York City. 


io ( 


\ catalogue illustrating and describing electric 
hoists manuiactured by this company. The dis 
tinctive features of this hoist are its steel con 


struction and portability. It may be shifted from 
place to place like a chain block. It is almost as 
easily wired as an incandescent lamp. It is simple 
In construction and operation and made of the 
best material obtainable 


Tentering and Drying Machines; D. R. Kenyon 

& Son, Raritan, N. J 

\ pamphlet calling attention to the Kenyon 
heavy felt dryer, low-down feed, dryer chain and 
gill plates, and containing a list of a few of the 
many users of the Keryon dryers 
The Westinghouse Standard Engine; The West 

inghouse Machine Co., East Pittsburg, Pa 

An attractive catalogue of the new engine built 
by the Westinghouse Company, in which it is 
claimed to be unequaled by any other simple non 
condensing, single-valve engine made. It is stated 
that on variable or light loads it is superior to the 
best accepted types of four-valve simple non-con 
densing engines. 





Pump Machinery for Every Service; Buffalo (N 
Y.) Steam Pump Co 

This catalogue is distinguished by two special 
features; the steam pump section gives the com 
plete prices on steam pumps of all types, both brass 
and regular fitted. The centrifugal section gives 
tests, curves of performances and characteristics 
of centrifugal pumps, where they should be used, 
and what types should be used for certain situa 
tions. It gives the details of construction, and 
the results of tests obtained by high head multiple 
turbine pumps, as well as a large amount of general 
information 
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Industrial Plants, Ballinger & Perrot, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

This is a large and very attractive book in 
which are illustrated a number of plants planned 
by Ballinger & Perrot, architects and mill engi- 
neers for manufacturing and power plants. They 
are specialists in reinforced concrete fireproof 
buildings. 


Mechanical Draft, Bulietin 75; B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 

A booklet telling what mechanical draft is and 
what it does and illustrated with views of different 
installments of the Sturtevant system of me- 
chanical draft. 


The Effect of Preparations Applied to Belts; 
Cling-Surface Co., New York. 
A neat, well-bound pamphlet of 71 pages in 
which the subject of belt preparations is treated 
by Thomas Farmer, Jr.,.and C. Willard Evans. 


Fishkill Corliss Engines; Fishkill Landing Ma- 
chine Co., Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

The Fishkill Corliss engine is illustrated and de- 
scribed in this pamphlet of 40 pages. It also con- 
tains a partial list of the many users of this engine, 
representing the leading firms in this country. 


——— OQ 


Soluble Softening Oil. 


The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William street, New 
York, desire to call the attention of those still 
using tallow as a softener to the superior results 
obtained with their soluble softening oil. It gives 
a smooth finish to the warps and allows the 
threads to divide well in the lease rods; the cylin- 
ders of the slashers do not become smeared, but 
keep clean and bright. Its properties make it 
most suitable for strong and close woven goods, 
such as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, umbrella 
cloths, cambrie warps, etc. The soluble softening 
oil is neutral and easily handled; it is pliable and 
uniform and remains in sweet condition summer 
ind winter. 

ee 


Fishkill Corliss Engines. 


Users of steam power generally will be inter- 
ested in the new catalogue just issued by the Fish 
kill Landing Machine Co., Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y., in which is shown the various styles of Cor- 
liss engines built by them. 

The book is attractively designed and printed 
and finely illustrated throughout and contains much 
valuable information for those in charge of the 
modern steam plant, and would make a valuable 
adjunct to any engineer’s library. 

Following a very complete description of the en- 
gines built, the several parts are shown, including 
the well-known valve gear and vacuum dash pots, 
which have contributed so largely to the popu- 
larity of the Fishkill type of Corliss engine. 

A long list of references given lends additional 
emphasis to the company’s statement that their 
product is unsurpassed in point of economy, close 
regulation and noiseless operation. 

The Fishkill Landing Machine Company will 
gladly send copies of their new catalogue to engi- 
neers and others interested upon application. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 


The Standard -Paint Co., 100 William St., New 
York City, have issued the following circular 
statement, which is self explanatory:— 

“We have received numerous complaints from 
dealers in and consumers of Ruberoid roofing 
that inferior imitations of it, many of them having 
similarly sounding names, have been sold under 
the deliberate misrepresentation that these imita- 
tions are actually Ruberoid roofing or that they 
are made by the Standard Paint Company or some 
concern which was or has been affiliated with the 
Standard Paint Company. 

“For the purpose of contradicting these false 
statements, made sometimes by dishonest sales- 
men and at other times in printed circulars, and 
to set the public right as to the truth, the Stand- 
ard Paint Company asserts and guarantees that 
the following statement of facts is absolutely and 
unqualifiedly true: 

“First:—The Standard Paint Company is now, 
always has been, and will continue to be, the only 
manufacturer of Ruberoid roofing in the world, and 
has no connection with any other manufacturer of 
roofing. 

“Second:—The Standard Paint Company does 
not manufacture any other roofing than Ruberoid 
and does not put it up under any other name than 
Ruberoid, which is its registered trade-mark. 

“Third:—Ruberoid was the first smooth-sur- 
faced, weatherproof and elastic prepared felt roof- 
ing ever made. It is and always has been manu- 
factured at Bound Brook, N. J., where the Stand- 
ard Paint Company has its only American fac- 
tories. The only other factory of the company in 
the world is at Hamburg, Germany. 

“Fourth:—The method of combination of in- 
gredients employed in the manufacture of Ruber- 
oid roofing is owned and used exclusively by the 
Standard Paint Company. 

“Fifth:—Ruberoid roofing was first manufac- 
tured in the year 1891. It was not until many years 
after the efficiency of Ruberoid roofing had been 
demonstrated that any imitations whatever of such 
roofing were produced and sold. 

“Sixth:—All roofings similar in appearance to 
Ruberoid 100fing are mere imitations and have 
not, either directly or indirectly, been authorized 
by, nor have they received the sanction of, the 
Standard Paint Company. All claims made by 
any of these imitators that their manufactures are 
conducted by persons that are familiar with the 
manufacture of Ruberoid, are false. 

“Seventh:—To identify Ruberoid roofing, the 
registered trade-mark ‘Ruberoid’ is stamped on 
the under side of each four-foot length. As a fur- © 
ther safeguard, the name of the Standard Paint 
Company, sole manufacturers, is printed on the 
outside wrapper of each roll. 

“This circular letter is sent to all persons inter- 
ested in roofing, so that all false assertions made 
by manufacturers of imitations of Ruberoid roof- 
ing can be immediately denied under the signed 
guarantee of this company, which hereby offers to 
prove at any time and at any place the truth of 
the foregoing statements, and challenges any and 
all of the imitators of Ruberoid roofing to make 
good any statement to the contrary.” 

We shall be glad to send you samples and cata- 
logues on Ruberoid roofing. 
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An Addition to Belting Literature. 


An interesting series of comparative tests were 
made in January last on the belt testing machine 
of Sibley College, Cornell University, to prove the 
difference between the comparative value of Cling- 
Surface, neatsfoot oil and two belt dressings, one 
a representative of the semi-liquid form, desig- 
nated here as “Z,” and the other the solid form, 
designated as “X.” 

The neatsfoot oil was the best obtainable in that 
market, the two belt dressings were supplied by 
their makers, the Cling-Surface was taken from 
the regular stock used in the college and received 
ten months previous to test. The four materials 
were first subjected to chemical tests to ascertain 
presence of rosin, free aikali, ammonia, mineral 
and fatty acids. None of the first three were 
found in any of the materials. Dressing “Z” con- 
tained some free mineral acid. The amount oi 
free fatty acid found is as follows: 


Cling-Surface 
Neatsfoot oil 
Dressing “X” 
Dressing “Z”’ 


27/100 of 1% 
70/100 of 1% 
oie 3.5 To 
‘uvee seg re 


Four new, similar, 4-inch, single ply, oak tanned 
leather belts were used. Each was tested first un- 
treated, then treated in the most careful manner as 
directed by the manufacturers. Each was then 
run at high speed for five hours, and laid in a warm 
place for 36 hours; then again treated and run for 
three hours and then tested. The neatsfoot oil 
belt, however, had no last treatment, to avoid a 
slippery face. The load is applied in this machine 
by a Prony brake. The engine used had a limit 
of speed of go R. P. M. 

The following summary is extracted from the 
report: 

Results from belt No. 1, with and without Cling- 
Surface: The untreated belt was rather stiff, and 
followed the usual theory of belting, i. e., an in- 
crease of horse power with an increase of initial 
tension. The slip and arc of contact were both 
steadily reduced with increase of tensions. The 
effect of Cling-Surface on this belt was marked: 
the belt was softened and given a peculiar clinging 
property without being in the least degree sticky 
to the touch. By referring to the horse power 
curve, we find an extremely high transmitting 
power, when the initial tension is only the weight 
of the belt. As tension is increased this trans- 
mitting power decreases, until passing about 10 
per cent. per inch of width of tension, then in- 
creases. At maximum initial tension the output is 
about the same as on the lowest tension, but we 
have the terrific pressure on journals and shafting. 
The arc of contact at slackest was 209 degrees. 
The slip was in no case over 2 per cent. The 
Cling-Surface gave maximum results at minimum 
initial tension, which means maximum results, with 
least wear on machinery and belt. Cling-Surface 
had no deleterious effect on the belt. 

Belt No. 2 untreated was similar to No. 1. 
Treated with “Z” dressing, the slip was reduced 
to about 2 per cent., but increased rapidly as the 
belt was slackened and the output decreased. 

Belt No. 3 untreated was similar to the others. 
Treated with neatsfoot oil, in spite of precautions, 
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it slipped badly, there being more slip and less 
output than with this belt untreated, and aside 
from the pliability obtained (which, however, was 
no more than Cling-Surface produced) the results 
were adverse. 

Belt No. 4 untreated, as the others, but more pli- 
able. Treated with “X” hard dressing, it became 
distinctly sticky and power was lost in pulling the 
belt off the pulleys, while some of the belt face 
was also torn. 

Ranking the preparations according to their per- 
centage of horse power delivered, we find this 
order :— 

1.—Cling-Surface. 

2.—“Z” belt dressing. 

3.—‘X” belt dressing. 

4.—Neatsfoot oil. 

Ranking them in effect on shafting, the above 
also holds, for Cling-Surface gives 40 per cent. 
more power on lowest tensions than the next 
highest. Low tension means little strain on shaft 
ing and less lubrication for bearings. 

Ranked according to preservative qualities, we 
find :— 

1.—Cling-Surface. 

2—"“Z” belt dressing. 

3.—Neatsfoot oil. 

4.—"“X” belt dressing. 

“X” cannot be considered a preservative in any 
sense of the word. 

It is therefore found perfectly feasible to run belts 
loose. This means increased life for the belts, no 
slip, no burning of the belt, less wear in journals, 
less lubrication, less straining of shafting and pul- 
leys, and more available power, few or no stop- 
pages for repairs and loss in time and product. 
In short, the loose belt saves money in repairs and 
idle time and makes money through the increased 
profit due to a larger output. We reproduce the 
curve sheet showing final results of tests in the 
percentage of horse power transmitted at different 
initial tensions. The Cling-Surface company have 
published this report in full and will send it to 
those interested. 

Bae cae Se 


Porcelain Rings for Dye Houses. 


The attention of the trade is called to the porce- 
lain rings sold by Mitchell-Bissell Co., 38 Murray 
Street, New York. These rings are used to ad- 
vantage in dye houses, bleacheries, print works 
and fulling mills. A catalogue giving the sizes 
they manufacture will be cheerfully sent upon 
application to Mitchell-Bissell Co 

_ 

The Quidnick Mfg. Co., Quidnick, R. I., who 
are making extensive improvements in their ma- 
chinery equipment have just installed a large num- 
ber of spinning frames furnished by the Howard 
& Bullough American Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. They are also receiving shipments of draw- 
ing frames from the same builders. 

ee 

A new mill is being erected for the J 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., into which they will 
move upon its completion. Large quarters are 
necessary to provide for their growing business 
and the new plant will be arranged with special 
relation to their requirements. 


S. Turner 
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Textile Education. 
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The Milan International Exposition. 


In ordet 


tion 


appropriately to celebrate the 
the Simplon Tunnel—one of the greatest 
known triumphs of engineering—an International 
Exposition under Royal Patronage will be held 
in Milan from May to November, 1906, and it is 
expected to be the largest European 
ever held outside of Paris. 

Practically all the European and 
atic countries are to participate. 

In the transportation section, retrospective ex 
hibits will show the historical development of the 
various methods of travel. 

The dominant feature will be motion. All pro 
ducts, as far as possible, must be shown in con 
nection with the thus filling the halls 
with live exhibits 

Milan is the centre of the most productive sec 
tion of Italy Its population is one and a half 
million, while Lombardy, no part of which is more 
than three hours distant, has nearly five million 
inhabitants 

Genoa, the port of entry, is less than one hun- 
dred miles distant. The cost, therefore, of trans 
porting exhibits from the United States will be 
comparatively cheap. 

There will be an especial pavilion devoted to the 
silk industry where all forms of appliances con 
nected with this industry will be displayed, as well 
as all varieties of silk that are manufactured. This 
in itself, it is believed, will give to the textile in- 
dustry a very great impetus, and bring to Milan 
the best examples of all machines and products 
connected with textiles 


comple 


exposition 


several Asi- 


processes, 
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The commissioners for the Milan Exposition are 
J. H. Gore, George Washington University, Wash 
ington, D. C., or L. S. Ware, 54 Rue de la Bien 
faisance, Paris, France. 

—_———_____ 


An Exceptional Location. 
By virtue of its extreme healthfulness and by 
reason of its accessibility to two great cities, Lake- 
wood has become the most popular winter resort 
within its distance from the Metropolis. It is only 
sixty miles from New York and seventy from 
Philadelphia, distances covered by the express 
trains in less than an hour and a half’s time, mak 
ing it virtually a residential suburb of both cities 
This fact alone is enough to insure a future great 
ness rivaling the historic old-world resorts. Ther« 
is a modern colony of beautiful residences, luxuri 
ous hotels, and romantic Queen Anne cottages, all 
equipped with every modern convenience for con 
tributing to the physical comfort and social well 
being of the sojourners in this delightful retreat 
The soil is porous sand and gravel which renders 
the air very dry and clear. There are absolutely 
no swamps nor malaria, and the warm air scented 
with the balsamic fragrance of the surrounding for 
est is exceptionally refreshing after the trying con- 
ditions in a great city. Nothing is lacking to make 
Lakewood as ideal a spot for a winter home as it 
is for a brief vacation. The Lakewood booklet, 
recently published by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, is replete with information concerning this 
unique resort, and may be had by writing to C. M. 
Burt. G. P. A., New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 

—____ 4. 


The Talladega Hosiery Mills. 


\bout the 


middle of October the Talladega 
osiery Mills 


started operations in Talladega, 
\labama. S. Goldberg is president of the com 
pany; T. D. Boynton, secretary and treasurer. 
They have a new one-story brick building, 120 by 
50 feet, with a dyehouse 40 by 4o feet. They have 
an equipment of 25 improved knitters, 35 ribbers 
and 10 loopers. The mill is run by a 60 h. p 
engine. 

° aaneaes 


A Southern Fine Goods Mill. 


The Central Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., started 
operations in August, 19065. This plant is run 
under the personal supervision of Allan Little, who 
is also general manager and superintendent of the 
Boyd-Mangham Mig. Co., and the Spalding Cotton 
Mills, in Griffin. The plant is equipped with 
Lowell Machine Shop looms and the finest grades 
of white figured goods will be manufactured. 

bacilli aac cicn 


Election of Officers. 


\t the annual meeting of the Fisk Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 20th, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, George 
C. Fisk; treasurer and general manager, W. S. L. 
Hawkins; clerk, Harry G. Fisk. These 


constitute the board of directors. 


officers 








Woolen and Worsted Overseers’ Association. 


The 23d semi-annual convention of the Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers’ Association was held at 
the American House, Boston, November 18. The 
meeting was called to order by President Biddles, 
and the first business was the reading of the min- 
utes of the last meeting held at Providence in 
May, which were approved. The report of the 
beneficiary fund was read and approved and turned 
over to the committee consisting of G. W. Gerry, 
C. Hurst and S. Walker. Following is the report 
of the treasurer, A. E. Jones: 


General funds in | 


slackstone National Bank $223.73 

General funds in Uxbridge Savings Bank 537-73 
Cash on hand a 16.90 
Interest ; 9.360 
Total : $787.72 


Beneficiary fund on deposit in bank $160.00 


Che beneficiary secretary, George Burr, reported 
no loss by death and no assessment for the last 
six months 

Next in order was the election of the following 
new members 

Henry Higgs, D. G. Byars, W. R. McCarmach, 
F. A. Gunther, A. J. Zeigler, J. H. Lawler, C. J. 
Jones, W. H. Ryder, Jno. Lancaster, J. W Bond, 
George Bury, Fred Carter, M. F. McTighe, J. H 
Creaser, J. E. Reynolds, C. S. Jackson, J. J. Cahan, 
©. F. Ireland, Robert E. Horne, A. W. Holden, 
J E Barber, P, H. Mooney, Lees Mallinson, 
W. D. Capeless, Wm. W. Taylor, J. R. Mac 
Gregor, H G Howell, KE P sarber. Ja nes Pat 
rick, Joseph Tellier, Jno. Ogden, Jno. J. Shea, 
J. F. Drummond, Wm. Crossley, Charles F. Hacl 
ing, J. H. Gagan 

\ssociate members: James S. Turner, Lowell, 
Mass.; Jno. J. Wehinger, Worcester, Mass.; Her 
bert Midgely, Worcester, Mass 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
was then taken up and a long discussion followed 
S. Walker of Uxbridge was unanimously chosen 
president; G. W. Gerry, first vice president; James 
D. Oakell, second vice president; James Mc- 
Dowell, third vice president; Walter Pickford, 
secretary; and Thomas Buchanan, treasurer. G 
W. Burr was chosen secretary of the beneficiary 
department. The old board of trustees will serve 
another year. ‘The report of the committee on 
constitution and by-laws was ordered to be held 
over till the next meeting. The publication of a 
textile paper was found to be inexpedient at the 
present time. A committee of five, A. E. Jones, 
C. M. Hurst, T. N. Parent, L. Carmanck and W. 
Pickford, were chosen to revise the Manual. 
When dinner was served the 147 members present 
made no objection to adjournment. The next 
meeting will be held at Providence, R. I., the 
third Saturday in May, 1906. 

Following is a list of the members present: 

T. W. Biddles, S. Walker, George Gerry, Walter 
Pickford, A. E. Jones, J. F. Leonard, R. G. West, 
Norman Ambach, J. W. Linnehan, J. F. McCor- 
mack, David Shepard, Richard Owen, E. Fred 
Deverall, Richard O’Donnell, Richard D. Twohig, 
Ino. Hughes, J. B. Jones, Edw. H. Marble, J. J. 
Deavid, Martin Welsh, Fred Ashtin, W. H. Broad- 
head, Henry Shaw, Chas. I. Keegan, F. A. Hardy, 
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J. F. Dolan, Wm. H. Lacey, James E. Okill, D. F. 
Scribner, Jno. J. Wagner, T. J. Crowin, Asa Garth, 
Walter Wright, Thos. Gordon, Alfred J. Cox, W. 
E. Chamberlain, Samuel Welsh, Benj. Oldfield, 
Thos. Pendergast, A. Ormiston, James H. Cobb, 
James A. Morgan, S. F. Croffwell, K. F. Me 


Glone, George Gerry, J. F. Drummond, C. M 
Hurst, E. B. Flannigan, James A. Teep, J. H 
Creaser, Jno. J. Shea, J. J. Callman, Thomas 
Byron, Thomas D. Holden, J. W. Bond, H. F. Mc 
Tighe, C. H. Ellis, A. B. Smith, Thos. P. Smith. 


Thos. H. Plouff, B. Eyers, Thos. Goddard, F. H 
Greene, Benjamin Husfall, J. H. Husfall, J. E. 
Bradley, F. Gunther, L. F. Welsh, N. J. Nelson, 
Thos. S. Jackson, J. H. Niding, C. Midgely, R. J. 
Hackitt. J. D. Price, C. M. Whittier, F. C. Neff, 
J. E. Graham, J. H. Rule, G. W. Shellschont, J. S 
Boys, N. P. Barber, C. A. Elliott, W. Pashley, 
J. H. Pickford, W. H. Lord, W. H. Adams, G. H 
Hunwell, T. S. Drury, L. Carmack, James Mc 
Dowell. J c Hassett, J E Lancaster, J Canee 
C. B. Jennings, A. R. School, J. J. Wehinger, F. P 
Gailagher, L. J. Pendergast, Joseph Tellier, J. R. 
Ran, J. B. Lanse, J. K. Geb, Joseph Schofield, 
H. P. Fraser, T. N. Parent, C. J. Jones, James 
Booth, J E Barber. George Geb, W. N. Phil 
buck, Samuel H. Illman, W. H. Shephard, Jno 
Sheehan, James E. Mullen, F. W. Dixon, | 
Davies, Samuel J. Nield, Jno. Fraser, J. R. Me 
Gregor, F. J. Entwhistle, R. B. Robinson, Allan 
Loft, L. E. Eddy, O. F. Ireland, W. R. Hassett, 
Thomas Buchan, Charles E. Hoyle, Eugene Saxe, 
Charles E. Reed, G. W. Burr. Martin O'Toole, 
C. Humboldt, Abraham Hey, E. S. Eddy, J. H 
Hilliers, Herbert Midgely, Turner Rollinsers, H 
Rathburn, Frazier L. O’Leary, A. S. Tainter, 
James Lawler, James Farren, C. T. Donlevy. 
a 


Society, Sport and Health Go Hand in Hand. 


\s a winter resort for health, sport and social 
charms, Lakewood is unsurpassed. The hotels are 
magnificent structures in the Georgian or Colonial 
style, capable of entertaining at least three thou 
sand guests, a number equal to the population of 
the village itself. There are four or five or pala- 
tial dimensions, replete with reception rooms, ball 
rooms, dining rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, book 
stalls, brokers’ offices, telephone and telegraph con 
nections. But the greatest features of all are the 
sun parlors and sun galleries that surround three 
sides of every building, offering a promenade in 
some cases a quarter of a mile in length .The sun 
parlors are heated by steam, the sunlight enteis 
through semi-transparent curtains of colored silk 
and the temperature is that of a day in June. They 
are furnished with heavy, soft carpets, cozy chairs 
and couches, and offer nothing less than an en- 
vironment of the most luxurious repose. One of the 
larger hotels has added to its other appointments 
an equipment for the practice of hydrotherapy 
which has proved to be of great value in treating 
nervous troubles. The Lakewood booklet, pub- 
lished by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, is 
replete with information of interest, including de- 
scriptions and rates at the various hotels and 
boarding houses. Write for this booklet to C. M. 
Burt. G. P. A., Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
143 Liberty Street, New York City 
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Half Hose. 


The Gem Knitting Mills Co. of Reading, Pa., 
have moved their factory from Front and Green 
Sts. to Second and Buttonwood Sts. In their new 
location, where they have more room, they are 
enabled to make a greater variety and production 
of men’s solid colors and fancy mixtures and ex- 
tract half hose. They now have a daily production 
of over 400 dozen, which will be increased to 500 
or more before spring. They are making from 
144 to 200 needle goods of good quality and ex- 
pect to add other lines from time to time. Mr. 
Charles P. Bower is the new president and gen- 
eral manager. 


a 


A Leading Southern Mill. 


One of the oldest and most successful com- 
panies in the South is the Hutcheson Mfg. Co., 
3anning, Ga. They have ample water power and 
are able to run the greater part of the year. They 
are also equipped with steam to be used in case 
of emergency. The product is cotton yarn of the 
highest standard. J. R. Lasseter is the manager 
and E. J. Lovern, superintendent. 


—_———————— 


Steam Turbines and Generators. 


The Genera! Electric Company has just received 
in order from the Chicago Edison Company for 
8,000 Kw. Curtis steam turbines and generators. 
These machines are each capable of developing 
18,000 horse power. This order is a duplication of 
one formerly received from the Chicago Edison 
Company for two similar machines, making a total 
of four machines for this company. 

The New York Edison Company has also re- 
cently ordered two machines of this size. These 
are the largest steam turbines ever designed, the 
six units referred to heing capable of producing a 
total of 108,000 horse power. 

The Chicago Edison Company has just started 
up its fourth Curtis turbine unit of 5,000 Kw. 
capacity. This company was the first to install 
and operate a Curtis turbine of this size. 


ee 


Increased Facilities. 


In order to care for their continually increasing 
business the American Blower Company of De- 
troit are erecting a three-story addition to their 
plant. This particular addition is rendered neces- 
sary by the growing popularity of their type “A” 
enclosed, vertical, self-oiling engine which was 
placed upon the market some two or three years 
ago, meeting with immediate favor. 

The building will be of steel and brick construc- 
tion. The first flocr will be used for erecting and 
testing engines, 2 very complete outfit being put 
n for the latter purpose. The power from en- 
gines under test will be absorbed by generators 
and air compressors. An electfic crane will form 
part of the equipment in this department. The 
second floor will be used for storing engine parts 
and painting the completed engines, and the third 
floor wil! be utilized for storage purposes entirely. 


Correspondence by Cotton Bales. 


Some of the packers of cotton in America are a 
little inquisitive. A few weeks ago a missive was 
found in a bale of cotton asking for particulars 
where the bale was opened, etc., and requesting 
that the party should send his photograph to name 
and address stated. I have heard of a long letter 
being found in another bale containing a string of 
particulars as to the conditions of the cotton pick- 
ers, wages earned, pieces of the raw cotton at first 
hand, and what price had to be paid for a yard of 
calico in the States, and in return wanting infor- 
mation as to the cost of spinning and so on. A 
correspondent has handed to me a letter found a 
few days ago in an American bale of cotton. It 
states that the bale was packed at Cedar Grove, 
Texas, Nov. 5th, 1904, and asks for information to 
be sent on to name and address stating when it 
was worked up. These missives are interesting as 
indicating that packers and others are interested 
as to where the cotton goes. I take the view that 
something more than ordinary curiosity prompts 
the putting of letters of this kind in cotton bales. 
It is an interesting fact to learn where cotton goes. 
In this way lines of communication may be opened 
out by which much useful information may be ob- 
tained by an exchange of letters. I wender if 
packers of cop yarn, etc., ever indulge in similar 
experiments to obtain the destination of an arti- 
cle. If so, it would be interesting to learn with 
what success their inquiries have met.—A Corre- 
spondent in Cotton Factory Times. 


—_ 9 


Used Eighteen Years on the Same Belts. 


One by one large manufacturers are recognizing 
the importance of giving personal attention to 
what are usually regarded as small details in the 
purchase of supplies. 

Take for instance an item like Stephenson bar 
belt dressing, which is made by the Stephenson 
Mfg. Co. of Albany, N. Y. E. A. Kellogg, treas- 
urer of the company, reports that their volume of 
business is steadily increasing despite the fact that 
they have no personal representative in the field. 
They make their appeal for the patronage of belt 
users in asking permission to send a free sample 
of their product by mail to anyone interested. 
They do this immediately upon receipt of a 2 cent 
stamp. 

The Nashua Mfg. Co. have just put in a second 
100-lb. lot of the Stephenson dressing, it having 
been tried out by them solely upon its merit and 
adopted regardless of the fact that it is a little 
higher in price than any other belt dressing on 
the market. 

“Stephenson” stands for quality, economy and 
efficiency, and it is claimed that those who bought 
it 18 years ago still use it, and on the same belts. 


——® 


The Cincinnati Traction Company has placed a 
large order for the Goetze patent copper gaskets 
with Frederick Goetze, 723 East r4tst St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Mercerizing Yarn. 


In another column will be found the advertise- 
ment of the Luzern Yarn Co., of Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
This concern does skein mercerizing only. By fol- 
lowing this specialty, doing the work by a slow 
process, sparing neither time nor chemicals in 
order to produce the best result, and refusing to 
take contracts at prices that would necessitate im- 
perfect work, they have won for themselves a name 
second to none in this line of work. Their ma- 
chinery, invented and patented by themselves, is so 
constructed that either fine or coarse counts are 
thoroughly mercerized to the centre. They also 
do dyeing (matching to color) and bleaching, and 
will be pleased to submit prices at any time. 

—___@ 


Enlargement of Business. 


The announcement in another column of the 
purchase by the Curtis & Marble Machine Com- 
pany of Worcester, of the business of the Atlas 
Foundry and Machine Company and the Miller 
Press and Machine Company consolidates with the 
former concern lines of machinery which have 
been in some degree competitive. 

The business of both concerns has been trans- 
ferred to Worcester and the Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Company will continue to build machines 
formerly made by the old concerns in connection 
with their own large line of woolen and cotton 
machinery. They will supply all parts for repairs, 
etc. In connection with this purchase the follow- 
ing announcement is made by the Atlas Foundry 
and Machine Company: 

Irvington, N. J., Nov. 15, 1905. 

We beg to announce to our customers and the 
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trade in general that we have recently disposed of 
our woolen machinery business to the Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. This in- 
cludes all the machinery, tools, drawings, pat- 
terns and patent rights used in the manufacture of 
the Parkhurst Burr Pickers, Steel Ring Burr Cyl- 
inders, Feed Rolls, Atlas Mixing Pickers, Hair 
Pickers, Dusters, Feeders, etc., together with the 
good-will of the business, trade-marks, rights to 
the use of the name “Parkhurst” and “Atlas” as 
applied to our machinery, and books of record of 
the machines already built, etc. 

For more than fifty years the machinery built by 
us and our predecessors, the Atlas Mfg. Co., of 
Newark, N. J., has been favorably known to 
woolen and knitting mills throughout the United 
States and Canada. In retiring from business at 
this time, we can cheerfully recommend our suc- 
cessors as qualified in every way to supply your 
needs, and ask for them the same kind considera- 
tion as has been extended to us in the past. 

Very truly yours, 
Atlas Foundry and Machine Co. 
By Cyril Johnson, President. 


ee 


Removal. 


_ Mr. C. S. Powell, general agent of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, who has for 
some time occupied offices at 11 Pine Street, New 
York, has removed to the offices of the company 
on the 19th floor of the Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, in addition to their offices in the Han- 
over building at 11 Pine Street, occupy the entire 
19th floor of the Trinity building. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BRAIDING MACHINE. 802,645. Jean Kappel- 
er, Mellingen, Switzerland. 

CLOTH CUTTER. 802,943. Carl Schneider, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., assignor to Solomon R. Ja- 
cobs, New York City. 

CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE. 804,548. Jacob 
Philippsohn, Berlin, Germany. 

CLOTH HOLDER. 804,794. Patrick J. Coan, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

CLOTH MEASURING DEVICE. 802,628. Ed- 
ward L. Clark, Pitcairn, Pa. 

CLOTH NAPPING Machine. 803,612. Edwin H. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

COTTON PICKING Machine. 803,572. William 
B. Edrington, Memphis, Tenn. 

EMBROIDERY. Imitation. 802,776. Nicolas Noel, 
St. Chamond, France. 

FIBRES. LIBERATING and Separating. 803,- 

391. Henry S. Blackmore, Mount Vernon, 


Xn 
iN. 


FIBRES. LIBERATING, Separating and Bleach- 


ing. 803,392. Henry S. Blackmore, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


—— 803,511. Otto W. Schaum, Philadelphia, 
a 


LOOM HARNESS Motion. 802,659. Charles F. 
Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM JACQUARD Mechanism. 802,938. George 
Naylor, Lewiston, Maine. 

LOOM JACQUARD Mechanism. 803,891. Her- 
man Gerber, Providence, R. I., assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

LOOM PATTERN Chain Mechanism. 803,844. 
Benjamin F. McGuiness, Worcester, Mass., 
assignor to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 803,350. Elvin M. Main. 
Brunswick, Me., assignor to the Geo. W. Staf- 
ford Co., Readville, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE Box Motion. 803,869. Henry 
Bardsley, Providence, R. . assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
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LOOM TEMPLE. 802,818. William Lupton, Ac- against the previously-laid filler-threads, and at 
crington, England. that point subjected to endwise tension at the mo- 
LOOM WARP STOP Motion. 803,318. Horace ment of the beating-up operation. 


Wyman, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Cromp 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mas 

LOOM FOR WEAVING Pile Fabrics. 804,123 
\lfred Heald, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM FOR WEAVING Pile Fabrics. 804,309 
Herbert A. Foster, Queensbury, England 

LOOMS. Filling | 
















ion Indicating Mechan 










sm for. 803,654. Everett S. Wood and Jonas 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignors to Dra 
per Hlopedale, Mas SHEEP. Machine for Dipping. 804,730. Horace 
LOOMS. Loading Device for Rotary Hoppers M. Jordan, Winfield, Iowa. 
: of Filling Replenishing. 802,529. Alfred E. SPINNING MACHINE. 803,551. Malcolm 
4 Stafford, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper Come. lnatek Sean 
Co,, Hopedale, Mass. SY mw SPINNING MACHINE. 803,665. Malcolm 
LOOM COMBER BOARD MOTION. 799.284 Conghelh: eaten. dies 






William Wattie, Worcester, Mass., assignor to siete neaie neta a ; ers 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces SPINNING MACHINE. 803,664. Malcolm 


bon Dines Campbell, Boston, Mass. 

The object of this invention is to improve upon SPINNING MACHINES. Collar Board for 
Mules of. 802,877. Herbert F. Palmer, Lew 
iston, Me. 

The object of this invention is to provide a col 
lar-board in which the bearings for the spindles are 
adapted to be readily and conveniently removed 
and new bearings inserted or reversed in position, 
so that what formerly constituted the back of the 










thi nstruction o ymber-board or pile-warp 
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' raising mechanism and to provide a combined 
vertical moving and rocking comber-board or pile ' ; b ; it , 1 yj 
; warp-raising mechanism. earing may be cea: ” ray eee ees vice 
| The accompanying drawing shows a sectional versa. The wear upon the back of the bearing - 
elevation of a loom-frame and parts of a loom greater than upon the front on account of the pull 
with these improvements applied thereto of the yarn upon the spindle in that direction, and 
sac. di . also on account of the pull of the belt upon the 
LOOMS. Weft Tension Means for. 802,186 iat cae at ilies adie ie = 
ee S Furminger Mittineague Mass as pulley last oO 1e€ spindle and y w lich it 1s ro- 
cere eee half to William “.- Sil tated, being in the same direction—viz., toward the 
signor ot me lal Oo 1 a ° 4 Lrer, > 
agen ¢ eos back of the collar-board 
Springfield, Mass 


F : 4 , TON > > - °°e S- F 
The obiect of the invention isto provide means WOVEN FABRIC. 802,942. Hovcep  Sarafin, 


whereby at the moment the fabric is beaten up by Yonkers, N. Y. 
the movement of the lay-beam, the filler-thread YARN PRINTING Machine. 802,800. Wayne 


1 


running to the shuttle may be grasped on the K. Hawk, Falls of Schuylkill, Pa., assignor to 
shuttle side of the fabric and carried forward Nazar Costikyan, New York City. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


i meee & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, J1ASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


woorreesor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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This brings it home 


Turn your bicycle upside down, tighten 
the chain and revolve the wheel by hand. 


Next loosen the chain and do it again. 
You know the great difference. 


It is exactly the same with every tight belt 
yourun. You were the engine and you can 
TIGHT CHAIN: LIKE A TIGHT BELT; HARD WORK, 63 bh 
HIGH FRICTION AND WASTED POWER. see the drag put on your real engine from 


tight belts. 


Cling-Surface lets all belts run easy, carry 
fullest loads, preserves them and saves oil, 
babbit, belt, power, fuel, time and labor. 


We guarantee it. First order sent 
subject to trial. Send for one. 


CLING SURFACE CO 
199-205 VIRGINIA STREET 
BUFFALO N Y 
LOOSE CHAIN: LIKE A SLACK BELT WITH CLING- 


SURFACE; EASY, COOL JOURNALS, RELIEF AT ALL F : ; : et 
POINTS, NO LOST POWER. 39 Cortlandt St 170 Summer St rhe Bourse 


NEw YORK BosTOoNn PHILADELPHIA 


PLD EO Mnar Cee Thad, 
jj Lunkenheimer Improved Pop Safety Valves 


VERY SENSITIVE TO EXCESSIVE 
PRESSURES. 
POSITIVELY RELIABLE. 
STRONG AND DURABLE, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


If your local dealer cannot furnish them notify us 


The Lunkenheimer Company, 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering 
Specialties in the World. 


General Offices and Works: 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 26 Cortlandt Street. 


Branches: } LONDON, 8S. E., 35 Great Dover Street. 


We mau.ufacture a complete line of Iron and Brass Globe and Gate Valves Lubricators, Water 
Columns, Gauges, Cocks, Oil and Grease Cups, Injectors, Whistles, Blow-off Valves, Etc. 6TWR 


Pj. od SIs *H SESLILIG 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 
classified index, may be found upon se to their advertisement. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accountants, Public. 
Cathrall, W. M. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 

Dean & Main. 
Ferguson; John W. 
Auditors. 
Cathrall W. M. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 


Back Combustion Chamber 
Arch, 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Balling Machine. 
North Chemsford Machine Co. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—- See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
——See also Mil! Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
Bindings. 
——See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 


Allen, William Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Cotton 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 
Boiler Arches, “Steel Mixture.” 
McLeod & Henry. 
Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
—See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boller Setting. 
McLeod & Henry. 
Bollers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 


Insur- 


Buyers who are unable to 


Uoxes, Cloth Boards, 
Pearson, J. T. 


Boxes (Paper). 

—-See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 
—-See Tapes, Braids and 


Brass (Perforated). 
—-See under Perforated 


Brazing. 
Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


Brushers. 
— See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Burr Pickers. 

Brown Cotton Gin Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Burlaps. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & ©o 
Buttons. 

International Button Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma- 
. ery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. BE. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Card Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. BE. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Castings. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Link Belt Engineering Co 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all eke meng refer them to proper sources. 
Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


Such omissions 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 

Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 

Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 

Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
—See Cutting Machinery. 

Cloth Stretchers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Bireh, 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Klein, Chas. C. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 
Dodge Coal Storage Co. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 

Comb Aprons. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Wool and Cotton). 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Concrete Work and Construc- 

tion. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
— See Blowers & Blower Systems. 


Conveying Machinery and 
hains. 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., United Tel- 
pherage Dept. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile 
Co. 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile 
Co. 
See Paper Tubes. 
Copper. 
Goetz, Frederick 
Copper (Perforated). 
—See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Burkhard, Thomas 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mch’y Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Specialty 


Specialty 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machy—cont. 


Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 
Coldwell-Giidard Co 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Cov. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistie, T. C., Cv. 

Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ld 
Howard & Bullough Americau Mach 


Co, 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Cv. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, S. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
North Chelmsford Machine o 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Baco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach, 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. EB. & Co. 
Btoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charies, W. B. 


Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. 

Eastman Machine Co. 

Langston, Samuel M. 
Cutting Machinery. 

Cameron, James A. 

Eastman Machine Co. 
Dextrine. 

Standard Starch Co. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 


Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 


American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Gargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William. & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C 

Pearson, J. T 

Wisconsin Mfz. Co 
Dusters. 

—fBee Wool ani 


Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Waste Dusters 


Dyers, 


ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 


Davidson, J. F. 
Fairhill Bleache 
Fawell, Arthur. 
Firth & Foster 
Greenwood, Kk. 


ry. 
Co. 


Bleachers and Finish- 


& Bault. 


Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
ingrahamville Lye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Maryland Bieach & Dye Works. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Mileaching Co. 


Peerless Co. 


Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Western Textile Fibre Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 
Aiton Machine Vo. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 


Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 


Wks. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Buffalo Forge C 


oO. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Entwistle, T. C. 


» Co. 


Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


Fries, John W. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, 


Heusch, Severin. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 


John & Son. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


Klipstein, A. & 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos. 


Co. 
& Co. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Smith, Drum & 
Sturtevant, 


Co. 


B. F., Co. 


(Drying). 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Vacuum Process 
Whiteley, 


Co. 


Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye Sticks. 


Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


Dye Tubs. 


—-See Tanks, 


American 


Atteaux, F. E. & Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 


Bischoff & Co. 
Boszon & Lane. 


Cassella Color Co. 


Kalle & Co. 


William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Dye House Cans. 


Tubs and Vats. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 

Dyewood Co. 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 
Fortner, L. B. 


Geigy Aniline & Extract Co. 


Geisenheimer & 


Co. 


Johnson, Chas. A. & Co. 


Klipstein, A. & 


Co. 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Metz, H. A. & Co, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Solvay Process 


Co. 


Sykes, Walter F. & Co. 


Thayer, Ed. M. 
Vila, H. 8. 


West Indies Chemical Works, 


Dynamos. 


Ltd. 


——See Electric Lighting. 


Edgings. 


——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 


General Electric 
Mechanical 
Sturtevant, 


Co. 


Appliance Co. 
B, F., Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Cloth Cutter. 
Eastman Machine Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Co. 
Mechanical Appliance Co, 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadeiphia ‘Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, Bb. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 
Sturtevant, Bb. F., Company. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embroidery Machines for llos- 
fiery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Feeds. 
— See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Filters. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Box Blocks. 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Box Blocks, 
ture.” 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
McLeod & Henry. 


“Steel -Mix- 


Fire Extinguishers. 


Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 

Carbondale Chemical Co. 
Fire Hose. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 


| Fire Proof Doors and Win- 


} 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this Liat. 


dows. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps. 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
See 
td. 
Fiuted Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co, 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Flyers. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh. Evan A. 
Forges. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


WITH A 


Sturtevant Fan 


the volume of air supplied for ventilation can be controlled to 


anicety. The fan is designed to do the specific work with the 
least expenditure of power, is constructed of steel plate rigidly 
braced by structural iron and driven by a Sturtevant engine or 


a Sturtevant motor, as may be required. 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus ; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 


ating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. COL 
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David Gessner 7 


Worcester, Mass. ! 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Ziocth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 

















Porwarders. 
McKeon, John F. 

Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches. 


Heddles. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Moisting Apparatus. 


Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Hepner & Horwitz. 
International Button Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 









Friction Cones. a Storage Co., United Tel- | Weimar Bros. 
Evans, G. Frank. pherage Dept. 
Fuel Economizers. Economy Engineering Co. | Knit Goods, Finishing Mae 









chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co, 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
— Machine Co., The. 
| Nye Tredick Co. 

i toe | Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Humidifying Apparatus. | Scott & Williams. 

American Moistening Co. Union Special Machine Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Hydraulic Rams. | Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Power Specialty Co | Paxton & O'Neill. 
| Hydro Extractors. Stafford & Holt. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Falling Mills for 
Goods. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son 

Garnetts. 
Garnett, P. & C.. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Wisconsin Mfg. Co. 
Hosiery Labels. 


Woolen 











Ltd 


































































































































Sturtevant, B. F., Co. American Tool & Machine Co. | Knitting Machinery. 
Gas Engines. | Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Jones, Lewis. | Riley, C. B. & Co. Brinton, H. & Co. 
Gaskets. Rodney Hunt Machine Co Claes & Fientje. 

Goetz, Frederick Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co. Cooper, Chas. 
Gauges. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Crane Mfg. Co. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Lankenheimer Co. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

‘=. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Grease. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son 
Guides. 
Mitchell-Rissell & Co. 
Gums. 

Standard Starch Co. 
Heating. 

—fee Ventilating. 


Alphabetical 








Advertising Index, with page 


Whiteley, William. & Sons, Ltd 


Injectors. 
Lankenheimer Co. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. | 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Ironing Machines 
Goods. 


for 


Tron Work. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Jack Spools. 

Sweet & Doyle 
Jacquardas. 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charies, W. B. 
Cheney Fros. 


Knit | 
1 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 


Trim- | 


numbers, fellows this list. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Gormley, R. W. & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Guenther, Max. 

Hilscher, G. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 












CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 


Works and Offices: 


Knitting Machy—cont. 


Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H. & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Guenther, Max. 

Ives, Loyal T. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


Page Needle Co. 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps. Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Sawyer-Mann Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 


Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Loom Repairs and Parts. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 


manner to 


New York: 111 Chambers St. 












BUYERS’ INDEX 
THE NEW 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RANCY LOOMS 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabries. 


DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS AND SUPPLIES. 


677 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Alexander & Garsed, Southern Agents. 


Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


| Loopers. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Hepworth, John W. & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Lubricators. 


Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


| Lug Straps. 


Kelley, W. H., & Co. 


Lumpers. 

Gerry, George & Son, 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield. Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. B. Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dean & Main. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thi« list. 


GOOD BELTINC- 


Belting to be good must be made from the best hides procurable and treated ina 
insure the greatest tensile strength, 


SHULTZ isc RAWHIDE BELTING 
Sable 
is produced by a process which retains all desirable qualities of the hide and 
develops a surface which will cling closely to the face of any pulley without 
burning and without the use of dressings or fillers. 
We want you to take a Sable Rawhide Belt on trial, give it a thorough test for 60 days, and if 
you are not convinced of its great superiority over the oak-tanned products, return it at our expense— 


at any rate send for details and Booklet No. 6. 


SHULTZ BELTINC CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston: 114 High St. 


pliability and 





Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Murray Iron Works Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mercerizers. 

Greenwood & Bault, R. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 

Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd, 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Mill Architects. 

—See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Mill Brushes. 

—-See Brushes. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 
—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 


durability. 


Philadelphia: 116 North Third St. 
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Main Belting Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Murphy, BE. W. & Co. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Lid 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. BE. & Co, 
Richardson Bros. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Turner, J. 8S., Mfg. Co. 
Werd & Vandegritt. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Motors. 
—See Electric Motors. 
Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co 
Borchers, Richard C. & Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Lid. 
Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm. & Co. 
Office Supplies. 
Niagara Clip Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Waiworth Manufacturing Co. 


Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Compound Co. 
Murphy, E. W. & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


O11 Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 


Oil Purifiers. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Ltd. 


Olive Oil and Olive Oil Foots. 
Dewsnap, John B., & Company. 


Overhead Tracks. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 


Overseaming Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packing. 

Goetz, Frederick 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A. & Co. 
Paper. 

Richardson Bros. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Beckley, A. J. Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 

Pancoast, Henry B. & Co. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 

—fiee Ventilating. 


Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 


Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Mfg. Co 

American Pulley Co. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 

Evans. G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
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Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Klein, Chas. C. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William & Co. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Vreparatory Machinery 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co, 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charlies. 

Murray Iron Works. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co, 
Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Vulleys. 
—See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pulley Covering. 

Warren Company, The. 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Humphrey Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pump Governors, 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W. & Co. 

Rag Pickers. 

Schofiela, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness Manuafac- 
turers. 

American Supply Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Walder, J. 
Reels. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Reducing Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Mason Regulator “o 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 

Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 

Rarton, F. C. 

Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 

DeHeven Mfg. Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 

Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Covereérs. 

Turner, J. 8S.. Mfg. Co 
Raller Leather. 

bowes, L. M., Co. 

Turner. J. S.. Mfc. “no 


(Cot- 





Roll Logs. 


Bass, E. L. 
Hartwell, Geo. E. 
Rope. 


American Mfg. Co. 
Tlymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co 
Piymouth Cordage Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 


Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 

Schools. 

Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 

Secondhand Machinery. 

—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 

Sereens (Perforate:}). 
—-See under Perforated Metal. 
—See Commission Merchants. 

Separators. 

Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machinex and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Bridoux, Chas. H. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co 
Fales, L. F. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shear Blades. ; 
Heusch, Severin. 
Shearing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 


| Shell Rolls. 


Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Shoddies. 
—See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


| Silk Machinery. 


| 


| 


Alphahetical Advertising Indcx. with page numbers, follows this list. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A. & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 


Singe Plates. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch. 
rrop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 


Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W.. Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Sizing, Starch and Guma. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 
Bickelhaupt, G., Skylight Works 
Burnham, Hitchings, Pierson Co. 
Dronve, G., Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


STANDARD FOR FOURTEEN YEARS. 


The original weather-proof, elastic and acid-resisting roofing. 


Resists the great 


heat and the acid-fumes of dye-houses, etc. Highly fire-resisting. Contains no tar. 


Especially useful on saw-tooth roofs. 


Booklet R. 


Outlasts tin and iron. 


Send for samples and 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., Sole Mfrs., 
100 William St., New York. 


In stock in all large cities. 


Slashers, 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Cu. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co, 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Ward & Vandegritt. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Frames. 
——See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 
Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Spools. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. 
Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Payne, George W. & Co. 
Starch. 


Standard Starch Co. 
Steam Boilers. 

Stirling Co. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Murray Iron Works Co. 

Wickes Brcs. 


Steam RBotler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co, 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Steam Jacket Kettles. 

Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Burkhard, Thomas 

Steam Kettles. 

Murray Iron Works. 

Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 

Steam Specialties. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Steam ps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Stop Motion for Looms. 
—See Warp Stop Motions. 

Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 

chines. 
Ruth Machine Co. 

Superheaters, Duval. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Tanks, Tubes and Vats. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Lewis, H. F. & Co. 

North Chelmsford Machine 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

betes: George, Tank and Vat Mfg. | 

0. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Catheart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfc 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Cu 
Weimar Bros. 

Telephones. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Telpherage Syste. 
Dodge Coal Storage ‘ 
pherage Dept. 

Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—sSee Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Ete. 


», United Tel 


Tenter Clips. 


—BSee Dycing, Drying. Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

Textile Schools. 

—See Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
— See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Trolley Tracks. 

Dodge Coal Storage Co., 

pherage Dept. 

Trucking. 

McKeon, John F. 
Turbines. 

—-See Water Wheels. 
Twine, 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson bros. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. o. 
Green Fuel Economizer C 


United Tel- 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINCTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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D. LITTLE 


. J. Skinner 
. 8S. Mork 
A. Olmsted 
F. Sammet 

C. Pinkerton 
W. Wiggins. 
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Ventilating Apparatus—cont. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Burnham, Hitchings, Pierson Co. 
Drouve, G. Ca, 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzier, Chas. H. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Borchers, Richard C. & Co. 
Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Draper Company. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. 


Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Softeners. 

Ford, J. B., b 

Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co. ; 
Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Stevens Tank & Tower Co. 


Water Wheels. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Riséon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Replogle Governor Works. 


Whistles. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Winders. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


Private Telephone Exchange, 2312 Main 


93 Broad Street 
BOSTON 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Ball). 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking ew 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Wool. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Garnett, P. & C., Ltd. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
India Alkali Works. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. B., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works. (Arthur Birch, 
Prop. 

Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Brown Cotton Gin Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, lL. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Garnett, P. & C., Ltd. 
Geesner, David. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Hood, R. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson 
Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishine Machinery Co. 
Whiteley. William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


Specialists in the Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


} 


| 


Wool, 

















CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 








Den-ehgnemangs Process 
or. 
Heyer, Charles H 


| Wool Oiling Apparatus. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Harwood, Geo §., & Son. 
Wool Oils. 

Borne, Strymser Co. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing ani: 
Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 

Catlin & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W 

Charles, W. B. 

Daly, James E. 

Dana Warp Mills. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 

Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Paulson, Linkroom Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 

Lorimer, EB. D. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Skerry, A. T., & Co. 


735] 


Glazed Yarns—cont. 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., New 
York Mills. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Daly, James E. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mille. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Weolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


latest 


in Textile 


inprovements Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
8 CURREKR STREET, BRADFORD, ENG. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG. 
EAST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 

Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Knitting Yarns. 
Daly, James E. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Daly, James E. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harper, EB. G. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Lorimer, E. D, 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Daly, James E. 
Harding, Whitman 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., 


& Co. 
& Co. 


Novelty Yarns, 
Noils, 

Clemencon, B. 
Daly, James E. 
De Veer, H. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Skerry, A. T.. & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. | 
Chapin, Geo. W. ! 


Cheney Bros. 
Clemencon, B. 

Daly, James E. 

De Veer, H. 

Eddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Tussah Waste. 
Clemencon, B. 
Daly, James E. 
De Veer, H. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Daly, James E. 
Faton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 


Tinsels, 
Ete. 


Silk Moeller & Littauer. 


Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Hyde, E. 8. Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. Speed & Stephenson. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
K. OEHLER’S 


Aniline Salt and 
Oil. 
Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Everything going 

* , 

out and nothing 

e oe -s 99 

coming in 

becomes a stern reality when the flywheel ex- 

plodes. All kinds of money running away like 


water, in all directions. New engine and a 


new house for it; new machines, new men to 





take the places of the killed and injured; doc- 
tors’ and undertakers’ bills to pay, and employ- 
ers’ liability actions to defend. Not a wheel 
turning, not a cent coming in, and a batch of 
cancellations in every mail instead of orders. 
Makes $5,000.00 look like lunch money in no 


time—puts $20,000 oo, $50,000.00, sometimes 






Mj "as much as $150,000.00 on the wrong side of the ledger with- 
/ y out counting loss of profits, before the plant's in shape to earn 
‘, adollar. All because somebody took a chance of losing thou- 
sands of dollars to save a few hundreds—and lost. Don’t stake 
your capital, your equipment, your anticipated profits and the 
lives of your men on the safety of an unguarded engine. It’s a bluff, 


é and if there comes a **show down” in the way of a flywheel accident 








there will come a shutdown and you are szre to lose. Install the 





Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed 
Limit System 


and you cannot lose through a flywheel accident 





for no engine so equipped was ever known to race. The Monarch 
System Stops the Engine at the slightest overspeeding — stops it auto- 
matically, promptly and with absolute certainty. It caxmot fail, 
whether actuated by the engine or by the thumb of a workman on a 
push-switch at some distant part of the plant. The hundreds of installa- 
tions in use have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars, scores of lives, 
cords of arms and legs, and bushels of money; and those whose lives 
and limbs and money they have saved, tell where and when and how 
in our free book ‘- As Others See Us.” Ask for a copy, read their 
letters, then doubt our claims if you can, and go on tempting death 
and disaster if you dare. Get our New Catalog and ask us ‘* What 
Justice Douglass Said” in a recent Employers’ Liability case before 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 





Consolidated Engine-Stop Co. 100 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON, MASS., 310 Congress St., Nightingale & CHICAGO, IIl., r501 Fisher Bldg., H. J. Gebhardt. 

Childs Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 63 First St.,C. C. Moore & Co 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 820 Drexel Bidg., R. T. Mickle. ATLANTA, GA.., Carter & Gillespie Electric Co 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 75 Westminster St., C. H. George. LONDON, ENG.., 66 Victoria St., Drake & Gorham, Ltd. 
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Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 256! Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Philadelphia Textile School .... 5: Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co. .. Sturtevant, B. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. TTT eee Sweet & Doyle saat 
Pocasset Worsted Co, .---- 216) Sykes, Walter F., & C 
Power Specialty Co, ....... kis +Taunton-New Bedford 
Providence Machine Co. .. nee ) Co, s 
Providence Mills Company ... 226/ Taylor, Jas. 
Queensbury Mills ......... ‘ Tebbetts, E. L., = 
Replogle Governor Works. T 4 Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Richardson Bros. vemevwenee a Inside Front Cover 
Mayo 1itting I é Riley, ¢ i. ae So woke : oe Textile Machine Works .... 36 
Need oO 243 Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. waiats Ghee Thayer, Edward M., & Co. ...... 230 
M 7e0 , Mi ‘ ‘ 3 Riverdale Woolen Co. ; a4 Thompson-Bonney Co. ica . 199 
MeKeon, J , : Roessler & Hasslacher Che i Thurston, A. G., & Son .... ae 
Me Leod enry C Co, ee : : 2 Tierney, Frank A. togaie Divas 209 
Vie l Ap] ne ‘Oo 26 Rome Metal Co. ow seuwend Tompkins Bros. : 5 
Me ( line C . 2422| Rowland, Samuel , - 226) Toohey, M. J., & C 
Met li ray r 3% Ruth Machine Co. ia _ Torrance Mfg. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. ve, Ryle, William, & Co wate Treat, Orion . 
Mitchell-B l ; Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. 5) Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Mitchell, Jé c., & 213 Saginaw Mfg. Co. . . 7. Turner, J. S., Mfe. Co. 
Moelle sittau 213 Salem Elevator Works bach 2| Underfeed Stoker Co 
Monongal! f * Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. .. és Union Special Machine Co. 
Montgomery, J Oo . 212 | Sargent’s, C. G., Sons ..... = Universal Winding Co. 
Monument Mills . 212. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co en Vacuum Process Co. 
Moore, C., & Co 219 Seaife, W. B., & Sons sa bon ete Vila, H. 8. 
Morris & Co. é Schnitzler, Chas. H. ...... .---- 25 | Waleott & 
Murphy, E. W., & Co , }| Schofield, Geo. L. ..... a icletolale Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co Schofield, William, Co. ..... 5 >| Walder, 
Nanz & Co 4 Scott & Williams .... : 8| Walter & Co. .... 
National Automatic Knitter o. 2 Sellers, Wm., & Co ‘ keieae “| Walther, Otto 
New Bedford Textile School 52 | Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
New England Butt Co : Shultz Belting Co. ..... ' 
New England Cotton Yarn C 2 Simpson Bros. Corporation 
New York Blower Co Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- Smith Brothers 
cant Co. Smith, Drum & 
New Process Rawhide Co Smith, S. Morgan, 
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attes & Randall Co. Company, The a .. 385| Yagi & Merrill 
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JOHN FF. McCKEON, 
Manufacturers’ Forwarding Agent 
SALVATOR TRANSFER CcoO., Inc. Manufacturers shipping goods to, from or through New 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK. York may be sure of careful and intelligent attention to every 
Telephone Connection. detail. We handle the business of many large textile concerns. 


ON THE GROUND FLOOR. H. & D. 


Our business has expanded so rapidly that we have moved our 


office and principal salesrooms to the ground ae . FE E I N G O e. D 


Bedford St. in addition to our old premises. 


Boston drop in. ** Quick sales and a large turnover” is 126 BEDFORD ST. 


. 
: 


our way. We turn all kinds of textile goods into quick 
cash. Send samples and state quantity. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


5 
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Westinghouse Induction Motors 


Are peculiarly adapted to meet the most exacting requirements of cotton mills; they 


Increase Production---Decrease Costs. 


The illustration shows a Stafford 1905 Model 
Cotton l.oom direct driven by a Westinghouse 
Induction Motor without any intermediate 
clutch or starting device. 


Looms direct driven by Westinghouse Motors 
have a steadier speed, give an increased and 
better quality of product, and ali the annoy- 
ances and expense of shafting, pulleys and 
belting are eliminated. 


Some of our engineers have made a special 
study as to the motor requirements of cotton 
and other textile mills, and we are always ready 
to give prospective customers and their en 
gineers the benefit of our large experience in 
this line. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 


For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 


Murray Corliss Engines Save Steam 


Steam is Coal and Coal is Cash 
A mill or lighting plant not now profitable can often be put ona 
dividend basis by improving its power plant. We will do the 
business, furnishing engines, boilers, and heaters—all built by us 


MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED FEB’Y 1, 1870 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. (Right in the Middle of the U. S.) 


We serve the entire country Catalogue 71 ready for buyers 


Engine on exhibition and office in The Bourse, Philadelphia 
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<a DEAN & MAIN, 


Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 
Construction or Reorgan- 
izati n of Textile Plants, 
including Steam and 
Water Power, 


Mill Engineers and Architects, 


I112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 


Valuations and Reports 
of Plants for Sale, Rental, 
Taxes or Insurance, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 


ARCHITECTS AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


Southwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 


Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA, 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Gontractor. 


MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some of 


the iargest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson N.J. 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “woe 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever experienced the need of a central 


distributing point for the eastern field? Many 
mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here 
The best located man often gets the trade. You cap 
RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 


Our 





Yagi @ Merrill, 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 
General import and export business between 

The UNITED STATES, 

JAPAN and CHINA. 


Special attention given to COTTON FABRICS 
and to COTTON MILL MACHINERY. 
OFFICES: 


396-398 Broadway, New York City. 
6 Teapo Street, Nagoya, Japan. 


Speed & Stephenson, 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Worsted and Woolen Machinery 


A Large Supply of Worsted Machinery 
leave on Hand. 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St. PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Fxtractor. 


Reversible Fans with 


One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 


They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 


THE 


NEV 
149 Broadway, New York. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. 


Write for Circular M-r. 
YORK BLOWER COMP’Ys, 


25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
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PATOR es QQ 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854, 


Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for 
preiiminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Hallfax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEW YorRK, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


Have Your Accounts Financed. 


CATHRALL, 


513 Drexel Building, 


Bell "Phone — Market 3116 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Beaumonts Patent Cop Dyeing 
BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINES 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 

rhis Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 
forces it into the fibre of the yarn under an even press 
ure of 10 Ibs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective than the 
ordinary Cop Dyeing Machinery. 

This machine will dye evenly and thor 
oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
the spare Cop plate is being refilled with Cops; 
in fact it will do this in six minutes. 

Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. Itwill dyesilk Cops 
or treat them with any necessary liquor. It 
will scour or dye wooltops. It will scour or 
dye large hemp cops and cheeses. It will scour and dye waste cops. 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 


SOLE MAKERS 
STSCKPORT 





VACUUM MACHINE, 


This machine wil! dye large, hard twisted, twine 
cops. It willdye or bleach any size of cotton cops. 


We are the 


Machines made of Copper 


It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and tops. 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma 
chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and 
Pressure Machine for washing off, eic. 


Vacuum Machines made No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 
of Copper and Brass £30 £45 £85 £130 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 


BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, 


No. 1 vo. 3 0. 3 No. 4. 
and Brass £40 ‘ £170 
Machines made of Iron. 85 5 110 


supply Two Sets of Skewers and Two Cop Plates 
the Machine, whether it is for Weft 
Twist Cops or Cheeses. 


Cops, 


Brinksway, Stockport, England. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


If replies 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads, If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 


FOR LEASE OR SALE. 


Two story, brick factory building, 60 x 
200 feet, with 75 x 85 foot ell, with 150 
horse power; light, heat and water, shaft- 
Can be 
leased for term of years or purchased on 


Good 


ing and pulleys; on railroad. 


easy terms. Convenient location. 


white help. 


P. O. Box 282, Norfolk, Va. 


Do You Need 
Knitting Machinery? 


Button Hole. 
Wilson “mide ce ee Se 
Strappers. Singer Mfg. Co. 
Tag-machine. * 6 “ 
Cop Winders. Huse. 
Gessner Napper ..... 
1 Rib Cutter and Turner Cooper 
1 Knitting Machines 

: +e -ee 7 two Cylinder. 

a * - s ° 5 5 three Cylinder. 

Wilcox & Gibbs... « 3 American Raveller Co. 


For particulars as to above, all of which may be 
bought at a reasonable price. Address H. D. 
Morrison, Room 416, 35 Nassau St., New York. 


$250.000 
Private Capital to Invest 


sy advertiser whoisa private capitalist, and desires to 
invest the above amount, more or less. in some Eastern 
enterprise or an established business. Correspondence 
treated in strictest confidencs. Party desiring to corres- 
pond with view to business, address “Investor,” care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


GLASER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


Specialties in 


MURKLAND, CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM PARTS. 


Grinding and repairing all kinds of Shearing Machinery 
a Specialty. 


2731-33-35 North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seamers. Union Special se 
Seam Covers. UnionSpecial & 
Drawer Finishers. Union 
rere ee 
Two-line dr. . Union Special 4 
Shirt Finishers 
Singer Mfg. Co. . 


Wheeler & 


Cc. 


WOLFENDEN, 


2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dealer and Jobber in 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price. 


Wanted. A good corporation boarding house, by good 
experienced people. Address “ Boarding,” care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer 


WANTS POSITION AS MANAGER. _Isfan experienced 
Designer and practical man for the tie-up of looms for weaving 
ribbons, silk, upholstery and cotton goods; piain and Jacquard 
cloths. Has had 20 years’ experience as a manufacturer and is able 
to manage a mill in all its branches. Knows the coloring for stripe 
and figure upholstery; cotton, silk and ribbon novelties a specialty. 
Further explanation will be given if required. Address, LYONS, 
care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTERS FOR SALE 


Twelve Paxton & O’Neill Plain Knitters, 
160 Needles, 334" diameter on Needle, for making 
plain tubular work. Any reasonable price will be 
considered. Address ‘‘Sale,’’ care of Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. 


A Gessner 78 in. wide steam rotary cloth 
finishing press; can be seen running. 
SCHADEWALD MILLs, 


3rd and Huntingdon Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Where? How? Why? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine ? 
How. can we produce this effect? 

Is the production of our mill too low? 
How can the production be increased? 


Why does this machine run badly, 
and what can I do to fix it ? 


How is this problem solved? 
How is this fabric made ? 
Why is this fabric better than that ? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are con- 


stantly arising, and the Questions and Answers 


Department undertakes to answer those 


relating 
to textile matters, free of charge to the best of its 
ability, and invites such correspondence from sub- 


Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


scribers. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


BARGAINS FOR SALE 


DYNAMOS — ENGINES 


1 40 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 

1 200 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 

1 50 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 

2 14x7x10 Deane Duplex Pumps. 

100,000 ft. assorted widths single an 
double Leather Belting. 

50,000 ft. Steam Pipe, assorted. 

Boilers, Engines, Dynamos, Motors. 

Write for Prices. 


THOMPSON-BONNEY C 


For Sale. In Pennsylvania, one of the best 
equipped woolen mills in this country. Address 
“Penn.,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a Dryer. 
land dryer in good 
and particulars. 
Record, 


45-47 YORE ST., 
» Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I want a second 
condition. 
“Burger,” 
3oston, Mass. 


hand Cleve- 
Address with price 
eare Textile World 


Castings Brazed 
by FERROFIX 


Textile Machinery of all kinds Repaired by Our Process. 
NO PATCHES. 
Enormous Saving Over Cost of New Parts. 


Afew hours time will do the trick. 
COMMUNICATE WITH 


THE AMERICAN FERROFIX BRAZING COMPANY, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
813A Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or ARTHUR STEAD, Mgr. Textile Dept., 227 Chestnut St. 
WORKS: 
The Ferrofix Brazing Co., of Phila. 


2024 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 
1541 Albright Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
2930 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Brazing Co., 329 W. 12th St., New York City. 


MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 


men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 





Mie NN WAN TED 

Practical Superintendent starting small woolen mill in 
California desires to interest the following overseers :— 
Carder and Spinner who can take charge of both depart- 
ments. Boss Weaver, whocan do his own dressing and 
fixing. Boss Finisher, who can take charge of wet and 
dry. Bookkeeper with woolen mill experience. Up-to- 
date salesman to sell the product direct to the large retail 
trade. Specialties: Blankets and Flannels for the mining 
and logging trade; shirt factory in connection with plant. 
Market for all the mill can produce. Will sell to each over- 
seer $1500 to $2500 interest in the business to right parties. 
Proposition will pay 204 dividends. Opportunity of a life 
time to become interested in a profitable business, located 
in the finest climate in the world. Only practical men 
need apply, whose record will bear the strictest investiga- 
tion. Address, with full particulars, “California,” care of 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A 
wright and 
and steam 
quainted with 


man 
general 
plant 


to act in the capacity as mill- 
supervisor over the buildings 
of a large cotton mill. One ac- 
mill construction and drafting of 
same desired. A good position and good wages to 
the right man Address Mill Engineer, care Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Knitting Foreman Wanted. To manage 
making knitted fabrics used for rubber 
ings. Must be a man of capacity and 
Address Linings, care Textile World 
ton, Mass. 


plant 
shoe lin- 
experience. 
Record, Bos- 


Position Wanted by a 
machinist and knitter Have got some 
that are practically exclusive. Will mail samples 
of same to parties looking for such a man. Gloves 
and mittens a specialty Have some knowledge of 
many other knitting machines. Address A. B. C., 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


thorough, Lamb 


specials 


practical 


BOSS DYER 
wWwanted. 


For piece goods dyeing of 160 broad loom 
plant, operating shortly after Jan. 1st on high 
grade Woolen and Worsted Dress Goods. No 
yarn, raw stock or indigo handled. Good open- 
ing for first-class man, as plant will be enlarged. 
Give references and specify explicitly and pre- 
cisely former experience. Box 1279, N.Y. City. 


Bookkeeper and Cost Clerk Wanted, must have had 
experience in Cotton Mill. State age, history of entire 
career, education, experience and salary required. All 
communications confidential. Address ‘*C.C.C.,” care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Knitting Fixer Wanted. Young man 
McMichael and Wildman cuff machines. 
week Also another band to assist fixer. 
F., Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


familiar with 
Pay about $12 
Address, M. W. 


Wanted. Young man, thoroughly up in open bleaching 
and dyeing of cotton piece goods. Must have had i 
ence and be competent to take hold of work 
full particulars, with references, to care 
World Record, Bo-ton, Mass. 


this 


re ae Textile 


Wanted. A 
wear mill 
and merino 
the right man 
tile World Record 


first class carder for 
Only man of experience 
yarns wanted A good 
Address F. R. N 
Boston, Mass 


14 set under- 
on both wool 

position for 
Co., care Tex- 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOREMAN DYER. 


desires a position. Is thoroughly acquainted with the dyeing of 
Fast Blacks, Fancy Colors and Bleaching, and Hosiery and Yarns. 
Best of references from former employers 

Address, ** Reference,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Mill, a 


One 


Wanted for Woolen 
who iks German 


mechanical 
who has had 


engineer 


spe some ex- 


the Textile 
Address Mech 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


by Boss Dyer for Knit Underwear or will take second hand 
position. 18 years’ experience. Will guarantee to produce good 
results. Address * Knit Dyer,” care Textile World Record .Boston 
Mass 


pe rience in 
experience 


World 


Tndustry State 


Engineer, care 


and 
Textile 


age 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion cf those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 


on file at this office. 


Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record 


or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 
Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill; 45 years of age, 


married; Scotch; familiar with fancy ginghams, 
denims, flannels, and all kinds of sheeting Has 
first-class references 3318, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent or boss carder of carding and 
spinning in cotton mill Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton yarns, including high and low stock; 


familiar with combs; first-class references; 36 
years of age; married. 3290, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent in a Cotton Mill or overseer of 
carding in a large mill. Would prefer a position 
in Alabama 42 years of age; American; familiar 
with both yarns and cloth. Worked in mills that 
have made yarns from 7s to 100s, American ana 
Egyptian cotton. Has first-class recommendations 
Could take a position at short notice. 3304, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of broad silk mill wants position. 
Age 39; English; married. Worked on mostly plain 
goods. Could be of gvod service to some reliable 
concern just starting up. Has small plant of his 
own which he would put in as stock with a first- 
class concern. 3154, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years of practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill or overseer. Han- 
dled all kinds and numbers in yarn mills, cloth 
mills, colored warps, etc. Speeder, warper, spooler 
and spinner in the family. Age 48; American; 
married. 3219, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent. All kinds of fancy cotton, 
white and colored, plain and fancy, jacquard and 
box work, also silks and worsteds. Would take 
good overseer of weaving position. 3120, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 
ences. Age 44, married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Cotton Superintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. Worked on linen and union towels and crash- 
es. Father now taking full charge of the business, 
so he is not needed. Worked on Crompton & 
Knowles and other machinery used in toweling 
manufacture. Age 28, first-class reference. 1867, 
Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent wants position. Now en- 
gaged, but wishes to change to better condition. 
Worked on all kinds of plain cotton goods, prints, 
sheetings, ginghams, etc. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Age 43. married, first-class references. 
2005, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Superintendent and Designer 
in a cotton mill Familiar with all lines of colored 
and cotton tickings, denims, shirtings, ginghams 
lappet and dress goods Worked on English and 
American machinery 36 years of age, married. 
First class recommendations 3331, Textile World 
Record, Boston 


Superintendent or Boss Weaver. American, with 
15 years’ experience wants first class position in 
New England Understands nearly all cotton 
looms, also slashing, beaming and quilling. Worked 
on jacquards, lenos, fancies, lappets. box work and 
plain. 3351, Textile World Record, Boston. 





He would be 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent, age 34; American; married. 
Worked on fancy woolens. Not employed, and can 
take position at once. Will not go to Canada or 
West or South. Would take a good boss spinner 
Place or assistant superintendent, but wants over 
$4.00 per day. 3104, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
linings, etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074, 
Textile World Record. 


Woolen Mill Manager, formerly of Yorkshire, is 
open to take a similar position in the United States 
or Canada. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Agent, superintendent or mechanical engi- 
neer in woolen or carpet mill of any kind. Age 


30; married. Excellent references. 3178, Textile 
World Record. 


Manager, superintendent or designer. Age 30; 
English; married. Experienced in England and in 
this country. Mohairs, all classes of worsted suit- 


ings, plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian, 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn. Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references. 3221, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss weaver. 15 years’ ex- 
perience in worsted, woolen and silk goods. 
Graduate of Philadelphia Textile School. 32 years 


old; married. Good manager of help. American. 
3119, Textile World Record. 


Agent or Superintendent of woolen or worsted 
mill First class man, American, 35 years of age 
is seeking position in the East. Understands busi 
ness thoroughly Accnustomed to all grades men’s 
wear, woolen and worsted, faney and piece dyes 
also dress goods, shawls, steamer rugs, ete. 33 
Textile Worid Record, Boston. 

Superintendent or superintendent and 
45 years of 


designer 
age, with experience on fine fancy 
worsteds and piece dyes, fancy and piece 
cheviots, fancy woolens and 
ized piece dyes 
also 3482 


dve 
worsteds, also mercer 
Understands silk manufactur: 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Woolen Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, by 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, and 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 20 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchman. 
3200, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer in a woolen or wor- 
sted mill. Worked on fine worsted suitings, trou- 
serings, woolen cheviots, meltons, kerseys, coverts, 
fancy cassimeres, cloakings and dress goods. First- 
class references. Age 27, married. 1974, Textile 
World Record. 

Supcrintendent or Designer. American, 37 years 
of age, married, wants a position in United States. 
Worked on light and heavy weight woolen and 
worsted goods. fancy and plain, wool and worsted 
piece dyes, also pebble worsteds. Been superin- 
tendent 6 years and designer 8. 3353, Textile 
World Record. Boston. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent. 
Worked on fancy and piece dye dress goods, fancy 
suitings and overcoatings in some of the best New 
England mills Experienced in details of manufac- 
turing and cost calculation. Young man, American, 
married Best references as to character and ex- 
ecutive ability 3360, Textile World Record, 


Boston. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








COTTON CARDERS. 

Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 38029, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
bs to 40s. 8070, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy goods; both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
Peeler, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or superintendent of 
a small mill. Worked on coarse and fine yarns 
from 10s to 170s, carded and combed. Will not go 
West, South or to Canada. Age 37, American. 
First-class references. 1027, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Will not go South. 36 
years of age, French. 1991. Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in card room American, 30 years 


of age, with a number of years’ experience in cot- 
ton card room work Has worked in large mills 
in Fall River and New Bedford, and on prints, fine 
and coarse yarns, and English and American ma- 
chinery. Prefers a position in the East. 3341, 
Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Carding and Frame _ Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age, first class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, sea island and down to sweepings. 
Familiar with all kinds of carding machinery, first 
class recommendations, 29 years of age, married. 
8323, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. American, 26 years of age, 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 
seer. Understands nearly all makes of English and 
American machinery and has worked on white 
goods, both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Second Hand in cotton card room American, 
30 years of age, with a number of years’ exper- 
ience in card room Has worked in large mills in 
Fall River and New Bedford and worked on prints, 
fine and coarse yarns, English and American ma- 
chinery Prefers a position in the East Good 
references 2341, Textile World Record, Boston 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. Aged 42; American, 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims. 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record 

Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married; steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning or superintendent 
of a small mil]. Would accept any reasonable offer. 
Worked on all grades of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns from 20s to 100s. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. 44 years of age, American, 
married. 1882. Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Mule Spimaimg who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yar 
ranging from 24’s to 160’s is open to a position. 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer Spinning, spooling and warping. Amer- 
ican, 34 years of age, with experience on sheet- 
ings, shirtings. sateens, twills, awnings, ducks, 
denims, ete., and all machinery used in this work. 
Capable of taking a superintendent’s position, but 
would accept good overseer’s position. 3374, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston 





COTTON WEAVERS ne 


Overseer of Weaving. Good experience and ref- 
erence. Worked on lawns, sheetings, sateens, dimi- 
ties, fancies, etc. 3188, Textile World Record. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 
of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A young 
man; English; married. 3147, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, plain and fancy, including Turkish 
and cotton towels, also fancy worsted dress goods. 
Age 389; English; married. 38236, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sat. -ns, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
first-class recomendation. 3063, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 
derstands all kinds of looms. 336, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy fiannels. 39 
years of age, American, first class references. 3257, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving and Designing. Worked 
on plain and fancy goods, also jacquard work. 
First class recommendations, 33 years of age, 
English. 1397, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on ginghams, 
sheetings, shirtings and dress goods. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles and Mason looms. First 
class recommendations, 23 years of age. 3299, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on dobbies, fancy 
shirtings. madras, ginghams, twills and white 
goods. Will not go West or to Canada. 47 years 
old, married. First-class references. 3065, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Worked on lenos, 
checks, plaids. fancy stripes, drop box and plain 
looms. First-class references. Will not go West 
or to Canada. Age 36, English. First-class refer- 
ences. 1855, Textile World Record. 

Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 
Will not go to Canada or Maine. Age 34, Ameri- 
can. First-class references. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, superintendent of weaving 
or designing. Worked on all kinds of cotton dress 
goods, also suitings. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English looms and machinery. Age 
41, English, widower. First-class references. 2058, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Worked on all 
classes of fancy goods, such as lenos, handker- 
chiefs, and almost everything in the line of cot- 
ton. Can do his own designing. Age 35, married. 
First-class references. 1642, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or boss weaver in a cotton or 
woolen mill. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, ging- 
hams, plaids, checks, cottonades and figured jeans. 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 45 years of 
age. First-class references. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of plain cotton weaving, or secondhand. 
A young American; married. Worked on prints, 
sheetings, shirtings. cambrics, lawns, twills and 
sateens. Familiar with Whitin, Mason, Colvin and 
Draper looms. 3143, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Wenving. Englishman; 83 years of 
age; married. Worked on fine lawns, sheetings. 
sateens and fancies. coarse drills, twills. bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Famillar with 
Whitin. Crompton. Knowles. Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
“atm ond Lowell machines. 3078, Textile World 


' Record. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


Carder and Spimner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
eoatings, cloakings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 28 
years of age, with experience as second hand and 
overseer in some of the largest mills in New Eng- 
land, wants position in the East. Worked on all 
classes of woolen goods, and on nearly all makes 
of woolen cards. 3355, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Carding. American, 40 years of age, 
with 8 years’ experience as overseer, accustomed 
to all grades woolen and cotton and shoddy mixes, 
and to all kinds of woolen carding machinery, 
wants position in the Narth. 3358, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Carding. Age 26, American, unmar- 
ried, with 7 years’ experience as overseer, wants 
position in New England. Had experience on wool, 
shoddy, silk noils, ete. Understands D. & F., Fur- 
bush and Cleveland cards. 3339, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. 
of age, with nearly 15 years’ experience as over- 
seer, wants position in the East. Accustomed to 
cassimeres, cheviots, carriage cloth, blankets, etc., 
and nearly all machinery used in card room. 3342, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Worked on all 


Boss Carder in a woolen mill. 
cotton and shoddy mixes, and is familiar 





American, 35 years 


wools, 
with Davis & Furber and Cleveland cards, and all 
makes of rub aprons and different rub rolls. 29 
years of age, American, first-class references. No. 
3284, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Boss Carder or Spinner. Familiar with all kinds 
of American machinery, including Davis & Furber 
ecards and mules; also Johnson & Bassett mules. 
Worked on all kinds of stock from the lowest to 
the finest grades of wool. 54 years of age; first- 
class recommendations. 3288, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on ali 
grades of woolens, cotton and shoddy mixes. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of American machinery. 
First-class references; 31 years of age; German. 
3316, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Boss Carder in a Woolen Mill. Worked on, sat- 
inets, cotton mixed dress goods, Kerseys, etc. 
Could take a position at short notice; 34 years of 
age; Irish-American. 3319, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Boss Carder and Spinner. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen and cotton and shoddy mixes; also knit- 
ting yarn. Familiar with Davis & Furber cards 
and mules, Johnson and Bassett, Lombard and 
Cleveland cards and mules. First-class recommen- 
dations; 36 years of age; American. 3302, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. American, with experience, 
wants first class position. Worked on nearly all 
classes of woolen goods and on machinery used in 
woolen card room Best of references. Wants 
position in the North. $4.00 per day. 3361, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Carding. American, 27 years of age, 
wants a position in the East. Is familiar with all 
kinds of machinery in woolen card room and with 
cloth for men’s and women’s wear. 3365, Textile 
World Record, Boston. , 

Overseer or Second Hand in card room. 
of age. Started as boy in card room. Accustomed 
to cassimeres, cotton and wool mixes, noils and 
the lowest grade of goods. Davis and Furber and 
other makes of machinery. 3371, Textile World 
Record. Boston. 

Overseer of Carding. 
with 6 years’ 


24 years 


American, 36 years of age, 
experience as overseer. Has been 
working in large’ mills in Massachusetts and 
brings good references. Worked on all grades 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Good manager of 
help and would consider a first class second hand’s 
position 3375, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Carding. 32 years of age, with 16 
years’ experience in one mill, making all classes 
of men’s wear. Had two years’ experience as aver- 
seer Accustomed to D. & F. Cleveland and Fur- 
bush cards 3381, Textile World Record, Boston. 


| Saco & Pettee machinery. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Boss Woolen Spinner. Would take a good 
secondhand job. Used to Davis & Furber and John- 
son & Bassett machines. Worked on all kinds of 
goods. First-class references. 3215, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
second-hand position. Familiar with ell kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and Platt. 
First-class references; age 48, English. Could take 
a position at once. 589. Textile World Record. 

Boss Spinner in a woolen mill.. 32 years of age, 
American, familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. No. 3275, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Second Hand in Spinning Room or fixer. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen and cotton mixed yarns. 
Familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bas- 
sett mules. 30 years of age, married, American. 
No. 3282, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Boss Spinner or Twister in woolen mill. Famil- 
iar with all kinds of woolen, shoddy and mixed 
goods. Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett and 
English mules. First class references. 32 years 
of age, American, 3281, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First class recommendations. Age 
29, American. 3287, Textile World Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling and Winding. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. First-class refer- 
ences. 31 years of age, Scotch. 3269, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Ring Spinning, Spooling and Warp- 
ing. Worked on all classes of goods, hosiery 
yarns, long and short staples from 8s up. Familiar 
with Sayles & Jenks, Mason, Lowell, Whiting and 
First class references. 

3308, Textile World 


28 years of age, married. 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Silk Weaving. Worked on all kinds 
of plain silk goods. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Stafford & Thayer looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3303, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of Broad Silk Mill. Worked on 
all kinds of silk goods, piece dyes, cotton and silk 
mixtures, or would accept a position as overseer 
in any department. Age 40 years; married; first- 
class recommendations. 1726, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Bleachery or Dye Works or 
overseer of mercerizing. Worked on all kinds of 
goods, including bed spreads, towels, ducks, sheet- 
ings, drills, cambrics, cotton flannel, bags, shoe 
lining and window shades. 42 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. 3274, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent or in the selling office. 
Familiar with broad silks of all kinds, ribbons and 
velvets; also cotton, flax, jute and hemp. Artificia: 
silks, also all kinds of textile fabrics and yarns. 
First-class recommendations. 1994, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of dressing. American. Married. Wool, 
worsted and cotton worsteds. 3165, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer in winding, spooling and thread dress- 
ing. Age 34; Scotch; married. Also had some ex- 
perience in beaming. Shoe and corset lacing, plain 
and fancy braids and tapes, fine ginghams and 
dress goods. 3192, Textile World Record. 

Master Mechanic in cotton or woolen mill or cot- 
ton finishing plant. American; married. Good ex- 
perience and reference. 3189, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Cloth Overseer or second hand in dress room 
Englishman, 27 years of age, with experience on 
all classes cotton goods and the different kinds of 
machinery used in this work, is seeking position. 
Good references. 3380, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 

Boss Weaver, second hand or loom fixer. Age 
30; married. Wants $3 per day. Men’s wear, dress 
goods and all kinds of fancy worsteds. Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Reference. 3182, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Weaver and designer. All grades of fancy 
dress goods, woolen and worsted, cotton and cot- 
ton mix kerseys, coverts and venetians. Plain and 
fancy men’s wear. 3181, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
38 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on plain and 
fancy piece dyed worsted, woolen, plain and fancy 
flannels, also fancy mercerized rain cloths. 29 
years of age; Canadian; married. First-class ref- 
erences. 3251, Textile World Record. 

Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 
on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots. Can 
also design. 1712, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46, Eng- 
lish. First-class references. 3267, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. First-class refer- 
ences; American. 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 

Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. Worked for the 
past twenty years in one of the best woolen mills 
in Massachusetts and eight years in the same mill 
for a former company. 57 years of age, married, 
English, first-class references. No. 3270, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving. American, 28 years of 
age, with experience on all classes of woolen goods 
and on Crompton and Knowles, Crompton and 
Thayer looms, wants position in the East. 3357, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving, or would consider a good 
loom fixing job in a woolen mill. Age 47; Prot- 
estant; good _ references. 3247, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. 40 years of age, with 20 
years’ experience fixing and weaving in New Eng- 
land. Understands plain and fancy woolens and 
worsteds. Crompton and Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3369, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving. 36 years of age, with 18 
years’ experience in a large mill in Massachusetts. 
Accustomed to woolens and worsteds, high and low 
grade, and to all machinery used in weave room. 
Prefers position in or about New England. 3373, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving, or weaver and designer. 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers, twisters, etc., wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Boss Weaver in a Woolen Mill, or a fixing job 
with chance of advancement. Worked on worsted 
dress goods, cassimeres and cotton warp goods, 
beavers, etc. First class recommendations; 32 
years of age, American. 3329, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Weaver in a Woolen Mill or superintendent 
of small mill. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s wear, flannels, blankets, Indian robes, both 
jacquard and chain loom work. 38 years of age; 
married; first-class references. 3324, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings, shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and woolen 
jute bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or boss dressing. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted dress 
goods. A good manager of help. Could handle 
both dressing and weaving in medium sized mill. 
First-class references. 42 years of age. 3293, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing Room. Cut and full fash- 
foned balbriggan ribbed goods. Familiar with 
Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Willcox & Gibbs, 
Merrow, etc. Excellent references. Address £168, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Fintsher of underwear, cotton or wool 
mixed goods, who understands Wheeler & Wilson 
buttonhole machines, Union Button, Union Special, 
etc., is open to a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 30 years; American; married. Been 
employed for a number of years by concern for 
whom he is now working. Exceptionally good ref- 
erences. 1968, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher. American. Cheviots, cassimeres, 
beavers, dress goods, etc. Wants $2.50 to $3 per 
day. 3123, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Boss Finisher. Worked on thibets, cot- 
ton and wool warps, satinets, unions, cheviots, ker- 
seys, meltons and cassimeres. Aged 40. Will not 
go West or to Canada. American. First-class ref- 
erences. 3077, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher, or would take a second-hand po- 
sition or wet finishing. Familiar with all kinds 
woolen and worsted goods, both steam and dry fin- 
ishing. Age 45, English, first-class references. 
2061, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by man 
in the prime of life, energetic and a hustler, with 
20 years of experience as overseer on all classes 
of goods from loom to case, in first-class mills. 
Age 46; married; steady, temperate and reliable. 
3333. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Wet Finishing. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, both high and low stock. Would 
accept a position at short notice. 47 years of age; 
married; first-class references. 3322, Textil: 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England. Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3335, Textile World Record, 
Boston, 

Overseer of Finishing. 27 years of age, with 
experience in some of the best mills in New Eng- 
land. Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted 
face finished goods and on about all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in finishing room. Prefers the East. 
3344, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing. Familiar with all 
of woolen and worsted goods. 
South or Canada. 
of age; Swedish. 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all classes 
of woolen goods, both high and low stock. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Has three 
workers in the family for weaving and finishing 
room. 48 years of age; married. 3326, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing of piece goods or assist- 
ant superintendent, or chemist. Familiar with all 
kinds of cotton goods, lawns, flannelettes and wasn 
goods. Worked on all kinds of machinery, includ- 
ing Granger and Butterworth machines. First- 
class recommendations; 31 years of age; married. 
3317. Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 

Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 15 years’ expe- 
rience as overseer. Age 39: married. Understands 
all classes of goods, face goods, undressed wor- 
steds, serges. men’s wear. cloakings, dress goods, 
fancy and plain. Can finish from loom to ca8Se. 
3367. Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer Wet and Dry Finishing. American, 30 
vears of age, with experience on nearly all grades 
of woolen mixes, cotton warp goods, steam face 
goods. piece dye, ete. Six years as overseer, with 
good references. 3376. Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing. Familiar with all kinds 
of woolen and worsted men’s wear, dress goods 
including high lustre on ladies’ and men’s face fin- 
ished goods, overcoatings, meltons and unions. 39 
vears of age; American; first-class references. 
3971, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


un- 


kinds 
Will not go West, 
First-class references; 33 years 

3295, Textile World Recora, 
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KNITTERS. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill. 
years of age, with a number of years’ experience 
as overseer, would accept a good position any- 
where in United States. Worked on cotton and 
lisle hosiery, fashioned, seamless, lace, embroidered 
and plain, and on nearly all makes seamless ma- 
chines and all others used in an up-to-date mill. 
3352, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of Knitting Mill. American, 28 
years of age, with experience on flat wool and cot- 
ton, all wool sweaters, rib goods of wool, worsted 
cotton and cotton plaited. Understands nearly ali 
kinds of machinery used in making these goods 
3348, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Knitting. American, 31 years of age, 
with 10 years’ experience in knitting room as sevc- 
ond hand and overseer. Worked on men’s gauze 
underwear, and on plain woolen and plush work. 
Wants position in the East, Textile Worid 
Record, Boston. 

Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 
men's fine baibriggan, ladies’, men’s and children's 
wool underwear. tlamiliar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age, American. 32659, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a knitting mill. Worked on 
cotton, wool, merino and silk, plain and ribbed 
hosiery and underwear. Will not go South or 
West. First-class references. American, 42 years 
old, married. 1722, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Foreman and Machinist. Young man with ex- 
perience on all kinds of Knitting and sewing 
machines in men’s, ladies’ and children’s hosiery. 
Wants position as fixer or assistant superintendent 
in a hosiery or underwear mill. 25 years old; 
single; good references Open for a position Ov- 
tober 15th. 3314, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Boss Knitter or Finisher. German-American; 
single; age 22. Worked on tokes, skirts, globe 
mittens. Some experience with hosiery. 3240, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Boss Knitter or superintendent of a hosiery mill, 
Worked on worsteds and cotton, infants’ and 
misses’ and ladies’ and men’s half hose. First- 
class references; 37 years of age; American. 3268, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Knitter. Worked on sweaters, toques, both 
woolen and worsted, cylinder and flat machines. 
Could take position in one week’s notice. First- 
class recommendations; 33 years of age; married. 
3278, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Knitter or Superintendent of knit under- 
wear. Worked on all kinds of ribbed underwear 
and all makes of machinery. First-class recom- 
mendations. 3306, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 

Foreman of Cutting Department in a knitting 
mill, or an assistant. Worked on all kinds of knit 
goods, with four knife or by hand, with knife or 
shears on fine work Will guarantee 100 dozen per 
day. Will not go South or Canada. 24 years of 
age; American. 3320, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boss Knitter or second-hand in an underwear 
mill. Familiar with silk, worsted, cotton and mixed 
varn of all kinds. Will not go West, South or to 
Canada. 32 years of age, American, married. 1819. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. , 

Superintendent of Ribbed Underwear Mill. Fin- 
isher or salesman. Familiar with all kinds of 
ribbed goods. All kinds of ribbed machinery. 
Would prefer a position in the South. Age 38, 
married, American. 2036, Textile World Record. 
American. 889, Textile World Record. 

Foreman of Finishing in knitting mill. 


American, 40 


3350, 


Familiar 
with plain and ribbed goods for ladies and gentle- 


Familiar with all kinds of sewing machines 
38 years of age, mar- 
in ten days’ notice. 


men 
used in underwear finishing. 
ried Could take a position 
3253. Textile World Record. 

A young man, of several years’ experience, as 
foreman knitter on single and double thread flat 
goods, plushes and fleeces, wants a position of any 
kind where he will have a chance to learn latch 
needle knitting. No reasonable offer refused. 
3038, Textile World Record. 

General Manager or superintendent of ribbed 
underwear mill. American; married. Been in un- 
derwear business eleven years as superintendent 
and manager. First-class references as to charac- 
ter and ability. 3100. Textile World Record. 





Boss Knitter and machinist. Worked on hosiery, 
mittens, underwear, fancy shirt bands and shawls. 
Familiar with all kinds of knitting machinery. 
German, 39 years old, married. 1059, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Overseer in Hosiery Mill. A]! 
classes seamless hosiery. Understands Branson 
and Automatic ribbed toe machines. Also Pepper 
and 3/4 Automatic Excelsior. Age 49; good refer- 
ences. 1441, Textile World Record. 


Foremaa of Knitting Room. Age 29; American, 
unmarried. Fleece of all kinds and gauges. Hal- 
briggan from 20 to 30 gauge. Flat work wool 
goods. Tompkin Bros. and Campbell & Clute ma- 


chines. Will not go South. 3204, Textile World 
Record. 


Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
reeane, 1657, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Overseer of Dressing. Worked on all 
woolen and worsted dress goods. 
all winding machines twisters 
First-class recommendations; 40 
Swedish. 3272, Textile World 
Mass. 


kinds of 
Familiar with 
and spoolers 
years of age; 
Record, Boston 


Overseer of Dressing. Worked on all kinds o: 
woolen and worsted men’s wear and dress goods 
First-class recommendations; 32 years of age; 
married. 3291, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 


Boss Dresser wants position as overseer of dress- 
ing, spooling, winding and twisting, assistant de- 
signer or assistant superintendent. Age 33, Scotch 
Married. Textile graduate. 18 years of practical 
experience on all kinds of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics for suitings, overcoatings and dress goods. 
First-class references. 3076, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All kinds 
of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, except 
silk. Age 41; American; married. Can furnish 
references. 3035, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of web drawing, slashing, spooling 
and warping, on white cotton goods. 36 years of 
age; Irish; married. 3201, Textile World Record 


Overseer of plain and fancy dressing, spooling, 
warping, slashing, drawing-in, beaming and slub- 
bing. 41 years of age; married. 3115, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer or Second Hand of long chain beaming, 
quilling, dressing, warping and spooling Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy colored cotton goods Age 
46 years, Scotch, married. Good references 3156, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 35 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly all 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 
all machinery used in this work 3345, Textile 
World Record. Boston 

Overseer of Dressing. American, with several 
years’ experience, wants a position. Is accustomed 
to all classes of woolen dress goods, and to Davis 
and Furber machines. 3354, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Boss Dyer, Mercerizer and Bleacher. Worked on 
wool yarns, cotton piece goods, and familiar with 
slubbing. 3 years of age, married, good refer- 
ences 3097, Textile World Record. 
of Napping. All kinds of 
goods, flannels and blankets. Familiar with all 
kinds of napping machines, double-action napper 
and felter. Can adjust and set up new machinery. 
First-class references. French-American, 32 years 
of age, married. 3261, Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in Cloth Room wants position as 
overseer or second hand. 20 years’ experience on 
all kinds of goods. Understands napping thor- 
oughly. Good references. 3048, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer cotton 
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DESIGNERS. 


Designer, woolen and cotton novelties. Used to 
fancy cassimere, ladies’ dress goods, suitings and 
men's wear worsted, cotton and wool mixes. First- 
class references. Age 24; Scotch; single. 3212, 
‘Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or boss weaver. Age 35; American; 
married. Worked on all kinds of worsteds, cheviots. 
men’s wear, dress goods and coat linings. Used to 
Knowles and Crompton looms. First-class refer- 
ences. Can take position one week's notice. 3210 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent. 40 years 
of age, married, with experience in best mills in 
New England Worked on all kinds of dress 
goods, from the finest to the heaviest. Under- 
stands web drawing and twisting, hand dressing 
and short chain beaming. 3363, Textile World 
Record, Boston, 

Jacquard and Crompton 
years of age. with experience. Worked on fancy 
cotton, Indian shawls, ladies’ shawls, cassimeres, 
etc An original designer and will send samples 
of work when desired Would accept a good posi- 
tion anywhere in the States 3364, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Designer. 
of all kinds. 


Loom Designer. 30 


Familiar with worsteds and woolens 
Could take a position at short notice. 
28 years of age; German. 3264, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or Assistant Superintendent. Worked 
on woolen and worsted of all kinds and mixed 
goods. 21 years of age; first-class recommenda- 
tions. 3296, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar- 
ried. 3285, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer. Familiar with suspender, elastic anu 
non-elastic; also tapes and dress goods. 29 years 
of age; first-class references. 3186, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English; 
married. Experienced in this country and England. 
Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts, broadclotha, 
etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill closed, and 
wants place at once. Good references. 3140, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Designer. Plain satin, fancy leno, checks, col- 
ored and dainties in cotton. Wants $3.50 or over a 
day. 3043. Textile World Record. 

Designer or assistant. Worked on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods, worsted mercerized 
men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen machinery. First-class references. 
Age 26. 3127, Textile World Record. 

Designer. Understands all kinds of worsted and 
woolen goods for men’s or women’s wear. Could 
take a position at once. Age 28 years. First-class 
references. 3264, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent of underwear or boss knitter. 
Worked on all kinds of underwear from fine to 
coarse. Worked on all kinds of knitting machinery. 
Would prefer a position in the West. 51 years of 
age, English, married. Address 3176, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Manager or assistant, or executive position in an 
underwear mill. Worked on fine wool and cotton 
knit underwear from raw material to finished pro- 
duct. Some knowledge of hosiery. Will not go 
West or South. 564 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. 3109, Textile World Record. Boston. 

Boss Knitter in underwear mill. Worked on all 
gauges as fine as 28, wool, cotton and silk. Latch 
and spring needle machines. 39 years of age. 
American, married. 1669, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or boss_ knitter. Worked on 
latch needle goods, light and heavy weight under- 
wear only. 38 years of age, American. married. 
1812, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 

Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp flannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 

Assistant Designer or assistant superintendent. 
Young man; American. Men's wear, ladies’ dres# 
goods, shirtings, silk brocades, etc. Graduate of 
Philadelphia Textile School, and also has had short 
experience in mill. 3160, Textile World Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


DYERS. 


Dyer. Worked on piece dyes, wool, cotton, 
shoddy yarns, rags and union dyes and carbon- 
izing. Wants place at once. Good experience and 
references. 3092, Textile World Record. 

Dyer on all grades of worsteds, kerseys, broad- 
cloths, knit goods of all descriptions, alpacas, 
mohair lining, ladies’ dress goods, worsted yarn, 
cotton yarn, wool and cotton raw stock. Age 41; 
English-American, 3214, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Overseer of Dyeing on all classes of worsted, 
woolen and union goods. Can take position on two 
weeks’ notice. Age 26: American; single. First- 
class references. 3224, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Secondhand in dyehouse. 
tion as salesman. Worked in first-class worsted 
and woolen mills. Age 26; American; unmarried. 
Can take place on short notice. 3211, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Boss Dyer in a woolen mill. Has been for the 
past ten years with one of the largest woolen mills 
in the Middle States; has first-class references; 
47 years of age, American. No. 3286, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Foreman for Aniline Black Department, all silks, 
cotton, black and taffeta umbrella goods. Age 32; 
English; married; first class references. 3238 Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Dyer. Age 33; Scotch; unmarried. Worked on 
every kind of woolen cloth, serges, meltons, shoddy 
worsted and woolen yarn, etc. \wants $5.50 per 
ay. Will not go South. 3064, Textile World 

ecord. 

Boss Dyer. A young man; unmarried. Worked 
on knit goods, raw stock, dyeing wool and cotton 
Refers to past employers. 3069, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Dyer. Familiar with all kinds of ingrains 
and rugs, cotton and woolen warps; 19 years’ ex- 
perience in this country; first-class references; 47 
years of age; English. 3325, Textile World 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer. Worked on cotton and wool 
mixed stock, yarns and piece goods, hosiery 
bing and raw stock; also scouring of wool; 
recommendations; 28 years of 
English. 3327, Textile World 
Mass. 

Boss Dyer and Finisher. 
cotton, wool, underwear; 
fulling and bleaching. First-class recommendations 
928, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer or Chemist. Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, yarns and piece, corduroy, plushes 
and velveteens. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines for bleaching, dyeing or printing. Capable 
of taking charge of bleaching, dyeing and printing 
First-class references; German-American; 40 years 
of age. 3311, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer. Worked on low grade wool stock, 
piece dyes, cap cloths, kerseys and tricots ana 
unions. First-class references Will go any- 
where for a good position. Would make a gooa 
man for a mill on unions. 26 years of age: Amer- 
ican. 3256, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Wool and piece dyeing. 14 years’ 
experience as overseer Accustomed to all wool 
pieces, unions, cotton and shoddy, beavers, chey- 
iots, also sulphur colors, ete Steady, sober and 
industrious, with good references Wants position 
in the East 3356. Textile World Record, Boston, 

Overseer of Dyeing. American, 36 years of age 
with experience on all kinds of worsted and 
woolen goods, cotton mixes, indigoes aad raw 
stock, is seeking first class position in a good 
sized mill Best of references. 3233, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Overseer of Dyeing. American, 40 years of age 
with experience on woolen, cotton and silk piece 
unions, woolen and cotton yarns, also ani- 
line black and sulphur Worked on all 
kinds of machinery used in this work Prefers a 
position in the East 3021, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Overseer of Dyeing. 
with experience on wool 
and worsted yarn, piece dyes and silk 
cept a hand position 
England. 3378, Textile World 
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THE COTTON MARKET 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


Cotton Market. 


The 


the price of cotton, marked by several sensational 


past month has witnessed an advance in 


jumps in the quotations for futures, which illus- 


trated perfectly the dangerous control exercised 


by speculators. The ginner’s report of Nov. 14 


was taken by the speculators to mean a crop of 


10,000,000 This and 


demand 
for cotton throughout the world are unquestion- 
ably bullish factors 


the unprecedented 


There is no doubt about the 
there is considerable doubt 
bales. All the regarding 


consumption and the practical certainty that there 


demand; about the 


10,000,000 known facts 


will be nothing approaching a bumper crop this 
year confirms the belief that a high level of cotton 
prices is likely to prevail. If this is so the mills 
must adjust 


themselves to the new conditions. 


The world’s visible stock is larger than at this 
time for the last three 


— a A 
mate for Nov 


years, the followjng esti- 
24 being made by the Chronicle: 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


3,263,077 bales. 
3.359.589 bales. 
3,911,765 bales. 
4.535.561 bales. 


The maintenance of this surplus depends upon 


The 


a new crop equal to the yearly consumption 


accounts [or 


561 bales in sight. The 


conviction that no such quantity is to materialize 
I2-cent cotton on the face of 4,535,- 
movement into sight from 
Noy. 24 is reported by the Chronicle 


for a series of years as follows: 


Sept. I to 


1905, Nov. 24 
1904, Nov. 24 .. eee re 
1903, Nov. 27 , ... 4,840,715 bales. 
1902, Noy. 28 4,956,443 bale 
1901, Nov. 20 4,690,396 bale 
1900, Nov. 30 4,815,708 bale 


3,713,593 bale 


4,210,278 bale 


These figures are valuable as indicating the size 
of the crop, but much of their value for this pur 
pose is lost by reason of the increased financial 
South. Several high 
priced cotton have done their work and the South 


ern planter is less at the mercy of creditors than 


resources of the years of 


ever before. This accounts for the quick and ef 


fective response to the appeals of the Southern 


Cotton Association to hold cotton for 11 cents on 
one day and 15 cents on another. How far this 


thing can be carried can only be determined by 


time. However far it may go the American spin 


ner is much better able to stand it than is the for- 
eign spinner because the ability of the domestic 
consumer to pay higher for goods is much greater 


than that of the foreign consumer. 


WEIMAR BROS. comricista 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


An Opinion 


The man without an opinion never succeeds. The 





opinions of others are valuable only in so far as we may 
profit by their experience. 
In the short time in which 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


has been on the market it has met with most unusual success. 

The users of this material are all pleased to tell you of 
its remarkable properties. It is a detergent soda that shows 
its special worth in the distinctive character which it im- 
parts to the wools and cloths on which it is used. 

The true facts as to the special fitness of Wyandotte 
Textile Soda for scouring wool and washing the finished 
cloth are easily obtained, and at no expense on your part. 

To try is to have an opinion—to know. To see is 
to believe. It stands every test and costs so little that 
None Genuine except with a yOu cannot afford to be without it. Order 


card bearing this Trade Mark 





from your supply house. 


| The J]. B. Ford Co., 


SOLE 





MANUFACTURERS, 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


MANUFACTURED BY | 

Che J. B. Ford Company, | 
Wyandotte, Md. 

Sera Soscsans canes GOLD MEDAL—AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

In Every Package. 





THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE— 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Wool Market. 


The domestic market has been dull for the past 
month, as is usual at this time of year just before 
January 1. Manufacturers are limiting purchases 
to actual requirements so as to have the stock at 
the mill as small as possible when the inventory is 
taken. In some cases there may have been slight 
concessions in price, but as a rule quotations have 
been well maintained as holders are convinced of 
the strong position to which the market has 
been brought by a large demand, a moderate 
domestic supply and the restriction of imports by 
the tariff 

Worsted wools have the call, but the trade is 
anticipating a revival of the demand for clothing 
wools on account of the high prices prevailing 
for other grades. The wool markets abroad are 
strong. Prices are well maintained and this, by 
making it more difficult to import at a price, still 
further strengthens the domestic market. 

eee 

Pennsylvaria, Reading. The Mt. Penn Knitting 
Company will change name of the company to the 
Penn Underwear Mills. LL. M. Miller, formerly 


with James H. Wagner, at Mohrsville, will have 
charge of this mill. 





Wool, Mohair, 
Camel Hair, Silk, 
and Ramie Tops 
and Noils. 


STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. 


FRANK A. TIERNEY, 
Wool, Tops, Noils, Yarns. 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


The erratic vibrations of the price for raw cot- 
ton have demoralized the yarn market and left 
spinners and buyers in the dark as to the best 
course to take. The demand for yarn is steady 
and while the advance in raw cotton has checked 
the making of new contracts, the business on old 
orders is maintaining the volune of business and 
keeping the trade busy. The future course of 
yarn prices is linked with the market for raw 
cotton and no estimate of the situation can be 
made without taking into consideration the pos- 
sibilities in that market, which is now controlled 
to such a great extent by the speculative ele- 
ment. We quote as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 


6's ee 
We. ax De Se eviele suelo . 18% 
ws .. sia PI Uae rs Sala Dea assis aipoe a cs = 
SB oss leds ae ... 19% 
16's 20% 
18's 20% 
204... Zhe : eo 21 

.  f ao cPeans2'eke ‘ Ter J 20% 
2 Ss ee . eevee . . ee ° 231/, 
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RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes. 


Woolen, Worsted, 
Mohair, Ramie 
and Silk 

Knitting Yarns 


All Kinds of Yarn for Weaving Purposes. Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Silk Manufacturers. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York. 





CHARLES H. HEYER, 
1501 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 





Wool and Woolen Goods Made NONSHRINHKABLE 


by the use of ** Nevershrink Process.” 


May be applied at any stage of manufacturing. Write for Booklet. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


a 
—L 


KNUCKLE JOINT. 


HYDRAULIC. 


DE HAVEN ALL-STEEL RING TRAVELERS 
—* 


The only ee By %, SAR Err cag! The Success 
All Steel ARE ER, See SE Be of the Mill 
KB) SES. i ‘€ ; 
Ring Traveler SA FF ; ; Depends on its 
ah, . a <2 7 =~ 
ever made. Wr, GF NED “OE Oy cat Travelers. 
nf oP Se si st 


The reign of the Ring Traveler Octopus is over. 
independence and Progressive Methods have clipped h.s claws. 


me DE HAVEN ALL-STEEL TRAVELERS tev csce'tst'hey dimaenas 


mamuracruses om" 8’ DE HAVEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, “~ “S.cccers.“r" 


Che COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC and SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS cole P.C. and M.MULES and 


For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 


- a 
: , - EMPIRE 
Factories, 


LOOMS. 
PULLEY 


BLOCKS. WATERWHEEL 
OVERHEAD 


TRACKS. ~<a er —- GOVERNORS. 


oe 


The COHOES IRON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO-, Cohoes, N. Y. 


A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping, ALL 
Parts INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN COMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 lbs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Vaives and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE CoO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and 


CHICAGO, LONDON. Works: BOSTON, MASS. 





Yarn Department. 














GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING 


Cotton Yarn Market 


Continued from page 201.) 


RANGE 


26’ 
30 
34's 
30's 
On cones, %c. more up to 14's; Ic. more from 
15’s to 22’s; 1%c. from 23’s to 35’s, and 2c. above 
that. 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


NbN HN N 


12’s 
14's 
18's 


ws 


tb bw HN 
ub & WwW 


43 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
30's doa lace eee eee ee 
32 
35 
38 
44 
47 


36 y's 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 


wo 
DH 


+ e 


uumunb & 
COW 


cour 


OF PRICE OF COTION YARN TO DATE. 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The speculation in raw 


the 


cotton during the last 


few weeks has been ruling feature in the 


market and cotton yarn prices have softened and 


hardened in sympathy with the market on raw 


cotton. 


Phe has been partic- 
ularly strong and even; when the cotton market 


market on twisted yarn 


has weakened there has been no recession in price 
on this 


class of yarn. With the unfavorable gin- 


ners’ report, indicating a shorter crop than was 


expected, spinners have become very conservative 
and a 


considering business only at full advance 
In price. 


The 
good. 


demand for has been 


Stocks 


from two te 


yarn exceptionally 
are sold 
While we do not 
look for any break in the cotton market, we be- 
lieve that if the market should decline yarn prices 
would be 
Quotations based on today’s cotton mar- 
about 


are low and spinners 


) six months ahead 


up 


not seriously affected for two or three 


months 
ket are follows: 


as 
Southern frame spun cones:— 
Quotations 


and Coarser 
and 9’s 


~ 
nN 


No NNN 
nhww ihn WN 
o 


ns 


to N 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


Novelty Y arn Ss ——. ——— and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Cotton W arp Ss on vo ee Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
and Printed. 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. GCO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
ent ee ee Pawtucket, R. I. 
WALCOTT & CAMPBELL| =i Mantz. Co” | Tooren Co Sein, 
SPINNING Company’ |4!GH GRADE HOSIERY YARN 


Fanc y Hosier y Yarns Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
IN ALL COLORS SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co, New York. ' CANNON MILLS, °woxwt' 


THESE MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


NWMONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of y 
White, Colored, Fancy 0 N WAR PS 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC. MASS. 4s to 60s. 


i as —. | White and Colored 


Dana Warp Mills |" “=~” 


Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, .. ‘ whey, Siensaniceatantibien 





American & Egyptian Cotton 
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40's 30 
50's ses ‘ 30 

Southern high grade mule yarn:— 

Cones. 
10's 2! 
12’ 21} 
14's 22 
IOs 22 
18's 23 
208 end 27s .. 23 
24's ee 24 

Southern frame yarn, lower grades:-- 

6's and &’s 18 
IOs nth can r i ; 1g 

Eastern cones (high grade quality):— 

10's 2! 
12's 22 
14's 22 
10's 23 
18's 23 
20's and 22's ; 2414-24 

Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 

4s and 8's soft 18 
10's to 12's 19'4-20 
14's to 20's 2014-22 
14/2 21 
16/2 : , i ing ian Bt 22 
20/2 ra aon ads caste aie rks , 24 
30/2 28 
MD iniss 32 

16/3 slack 21 
12/3 slack ; 20 
8/2 carpet Is! 
8 3 slack ope wey o.ate-v oe @ teem Is! 
0/4 slack 1S 
Warps (Southern) :— 
10's to 12’s 20 
14's 20 
16's 21 
20's to 22's ; ; ; 22-22 
26's 24 

14/2 .. 21 

10/2 22 
20/2 24 
24/2 25 
Dayle a a ER el, aS BLA 9 ae baa . 28 
Mss 55k i sti 32 

Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors);- 

Os 26-10% .... ; ccc OEE 

etd 16 .- 22-22 

16's to 18's .. 23-24 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white. 
—$——____ 


Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners continue busy getting out orders. In 
the early part of the present month and the latter 
part of last month many orders were placed. These 
orders were in part for the present light weight 
the weight 
At the present writing (latter part of No 


season and part for coming heavy 


season. 


vember) no orders are being placed and practically 


none can be expected unt: after the first 


DEPARTMENT 


| Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 
Zommission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
87-39 LEUNARD STREET, NEW YORK. 
118 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chieago, IL. 
Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Retu ns. 
Consignments aud Corresponder“e Solicited. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 
Cotton Yarns 


BRPOR ALL, PURPOSES. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, A. 
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COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 





























Cotton Yarns 














of the 





345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Street, 
605 Medinah Temple, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


















































NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA 
ST. LOUIS, 


HA. iD. Salkeld & Bro. ‘| 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


With FRED’K VIeETOR & ACHELIs A 
: 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


marvrsereeo {COTTON YARNS. 
E.D. LORIMER & Cc. 


GASSED 
COTTON YARNS 
MERCERIZED YARNS 









































































































ALL NUMBERS ; 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 








st) 
€]| 





346 BrRoaoway, NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 
| 


SILK, WORSTED, YARNS COTTON AND 





WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk, 
Mercerized, Turkey-Ked, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


}109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 
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SPINNING MILLS: 


DYE AND BLEACH WORKS: 
NEW BEDFORD, FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. 


D COTTgy 
gnu Vp 
As KNITTING AND Wey 


WEAVING YARNS 


FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FORM 
Gray, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerized 


600,000 MULE AND FRAME SPINDLES 


Cc. MINOT WELD, President. 


ARTHUR R. SHARP, General Manager 
HENRY C. SIBLEY, Treasurer. ° 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Executive Oftice: ALBANY, Broadway, cor. State St. 


CHICAGO, cor. Clark and Adams St. 
141 Milk Street, Boston. NEW YORK, 73 Worth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 213 Chestnut St. 
Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. 


W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSwErIT, MIL. Ls 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING CO., 


GRAN’T YARN CO,, 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ‘°° “.ctiSitis | YWWAFRNS “os 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooien trade. 


PAWTUCKET. ®. 1. Tas” WARPS 


I “diate ard: Company: 
Cotton ‘Warps maYarns. -- Novelty arn 


In Gray_ ‘and all Colors: Single or in Variois Patterns, + ao 
-Elvo Or more Ply, and Cable chats - Scolorsvands) 


Ind yrahardmMass 
Sate SB k Wiehe ew. C Goprey Acraill IndiansO rahatdmeass 


p 
cor in Roving 
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coming year when buyers will again be on the 
market covering further for the heavy weight busi 
ness which has in the meantime developed. Prices 


are held very firm, but spinners having reached 
their high level of values are inclined to accept new 
business readily on a basis of the values thus 
established provided they have spinning capacity 
to fill them. 

Spinners anticipate that later it will be impossi- 
ble to make prompt deliveries and are urging weav- 
ers to take in 


Dece mber. 


as much yarn as is possible during 
It is also noticed that spinners accept- 
ing orders at this time are insisting that contracts 
for yarn be signed before they accept them. The 
reason for this is because the spinners on accept- 
ing a given order cover immediately for the raw 
material—also some having booked orders several 
months ahead for all they can make are unwilling 
either to make prices or accept orders for yarn. 
still 
Wherever job lots are possi- 


It is noticed, however, that yarn salesmen are 
working for orders. 
ble at any concession they are quickly bought. 

The 


market on combing wools is wondering where the 


wool man knowing the condition of the 
wool is to come from to take care of a continued 


demand for worsted yarn. There are two or three 


answers to this question. In the first place spin- 
ners cover themselves ahead of the market as far as 
South 
American crossbreds are as cheap as the domestic 


The 


one but not 


they can and then again Australian and 


article of the same grade. situation is cer- 


tainly a strong an impossible one, 


inasmuch as yarn values are today established on 
a high level which enables spinners to secure raw 
material supplies from markets other than those 
in our own country. Yarn values have advanced 
from 20 to 25 cents per pound over those of one 
year ago, the coarser grades taking the highest ad- 
vance. 

The English and French spinners have both en- 
joyed good business although if the French spin- 
ners depended entirely upon the hosiery manu- 
facturers their business must have been slow, as 
the prices quoted were much beyond the ability of 
the knitter. 


knitters, both of underwear and hosiery, are buy- 


To overcome these high prices the 


ing French spun worsted yarn made of 50 


per cent. Peruvian cotton and the remainder 


wool. This is done in order to meet the 


which the demand 


sold. Many of the 
getting some good orders for single 
many of the 


prices at buyers hosiery 


shall be French spinners 


have been 


yarn for filling, as weavers have 


been using woolen spun warps and worsted filling. 
Then again there has been much business secured 


for 24s and 26s French spun yarn for twisting 


DEPARTMENT 
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American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 


American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 


OFFICES: 


67 CHAUNCY STREET - BOSTON 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen dacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 


Skein, Warps, 
Cones, Cops, 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Gas YARN 


SED.".YARN.". SPECIALTIE 


CELEBRATED “Ne LACINGS 


“TRACE MAAK: 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
LACIN FOR OVERSHIRTS 
GS UNDERWEAR. 
Tipped and Tasseled. 
Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N.Y. 


wees 7.) - eee i 


MANUFACTI 


RER OF 


LILY BRAND narrow 


BINDINGS & NON ELAST 


Oko Ss 


RIBBONS, TAPES 


WEBBINGS 


S4 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


french Sestem. B, F, BOYER co., Bradtord Sxotris 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. 


CAMDEN. N. Je 


Woolens Merino | RICHARD CAMPION, 


YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
EATON RAPIDS, MICFE. 


EDDY & STREET, Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen, - Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE. RFR. I. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


300 Chestnut Street, 
' PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics | 
BpPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 
BUY YARNS OF 


LUZERN COTTON YARN CO.,|| “Soon cca worstca 
so YARN DYER 
vi - Ge C c me : Z E By q Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 


felenbone Connection. 





YARN DEPARTMENT 


| 1890) 1891 | 1892} 1893/1894) 1895 | 5} 1st 1902/1903} 19¢ 
+ + —- 


50 + t - + — 


JAN 





4 +4 + —_- 4 —__ + coo 
T 


ad pp 4 





— 40 
ee eee 


be ededencliea 


10 


CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 
ted being twisted with 8os beyond any advance yet asked and prices fo: heavy 
It takes 100 pounds 24s wor weight cloth today are about on a parity with 
80s to produce the thread for prices maintained under the old McKinley law 
n so great a demand for mer We quote: 
weavers have been buying this  2/4s Australian 
ww weavers are buying their 2/40s Delaine . 
2/36s 1/4 to 3/8 Blood 
2/32s 1/4 Blood 
2/20s 1/4 Blood 


it themselves. 
weavers have the light weight season well 


hand and those making worsted cléth have more 
orders than they cam fill without conflicting with Woolen Yarn. 
the heavy weight orders. Some weavers have 
scaled down their orders to take care of the heavy Spinners of woolen yarn are not prospering. 


weight business and some will be unable to fil! [he business being secured is in spots. Weaver 
them before March. The cloths selling at present that have been running the cards of spinners for 


are cotton worsteds and mercerized worsteds which several years are unable to keep their own cards 


have been largely ordered and on which the bulk going. 


of the business has been secured. Then again Some of the cloth buyers purchased cloth made 
there has been a great demand for solid worsted from woolen spun yarn because of the high price 
cloth in which no cotton or substitute is used. of worsted cloth, and tried to put it in suits and 

The light weight business has developed, but ll it. But their salesmen returned from their 


tl 


the coming heavy weight season is beyond fore- - and found it impossible to sell this style of 


casting at present. The advance on cloth is way clothing, for the buyers simply canceled their 


QUEENSBURY MILLS "x 


ear 5 
. “ 


MOHAIR TOPS , woe Re a SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
AND 2 mR a A PRE te 8a YARNS 
YARNS FOR WEAVING =. a is i c FOR ZIBELINES 
YARNS / a ale nA — — eee nal 
ee , Pai Serresmmemmee DRESS GOODS YARNS 
SERGE LININGS =f piaee mips §=— KNITTING YARNS 


ALPACA YARNS RM NHL PE cee cgi =—CWORSTED YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN _ SILKS IN 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 


SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 


KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings' 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, ee 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


229-231 Church St. 
Write for Prices and Samples. George W., Chapin chr. 





YARN DEPARTMENT 


STOP WASTINC OIL FROM COMB-BOXES OF CARDS 


NON=FLUID OIL 


Neither drips on floor nor spatters on card clothing and drawing cans like fluid oils. 
One application lasts four or five times longer than fluid oil and keeps boxes cooler. 


Free Sample Sent by Paid Express 


Write Today 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 


14-16 Church St., 


orders, giving as a reason that they could get no 
orders and hence did not want the cloth. For all 
that the weaver that is imitating worsted cloth with 
woolen yarn is having a good business, and we 
know of several that are buying spinning machin- 
ery to produce their own yarn. The hosiery man- 
ufacturers have béen buying more or less merino 
yarn and some good orders have been secured. 
The manufacturers of French flannels and eider- 
down have been using much yarn of late and this 
will continue for some time. 

The makers of stockinet for the rubber boot 
trade do not expect to place orders before Feb- 
ruary, but it is said that there is no regular season 
and the knitters are liable to start up any time. 
The worst has been seen by the woolen yarn spin- 
ner as aiter January 15th much business will be se- 
cured for backing worsted cloth and-in manv ways 
it will be substituted for worsted. The knitters 
throughout New York State are busy, but are 
placing no orders for yarn or material for the 
coming season. When they start up after the first 
of the year many orders must be placed for yarn 
and material. It is said that many are accepting 
orders for underwear atsthe old prices, notwith- 
standing the advance in all kinds of material. Buy- 
ers are trying to place orders at 5 to 8 cents per 
pound less than the market and make prices meet 
the ideas of customers for their products. It looks 
at this time as though there would be some adjust- 
ing of values later. 

The experience of last year when manufacturers 
agreed to sell the same grade as previously sold 
at same price seems to have been lost on some 
buyers. The knitters sold at a price expecting 
wool would decline. This did not come about and 
consequently when the products were delivered the 
quality was way off. The buyers complained and 
the manufacturers frankly stated that they must 
have known that they could not deliver the same 
grade of garment at the same price when material 
and yarn had advanced 30 to 40 per cent. They 
said that they were the same to enable the buyer 


New York City. 


Department ‘‘L’’ 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESINOUOT STREET: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


cpusnenenennSEneeeeen mene ee + re ee 


is 
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WHAT $5.00 WILL DO. 


It will coat 40 sq. ft. of pulley surface with WARREN’S PULLEY COVER and 


save many dollars worth of power now lost by slipping belts. A gain of only 5% 
on 4 machines each turning out $5.00 worth of work a day means a gain of $25.00 a 


month. On 10 such machines $62.50; on 20 machines $125.00,—with no added ex- 


pense for operation. The usual output of most machines is much more than $5.00 per 
day and the ordinary gain from using WARREN’S PULLEY COVER is from 10 to 


You should have it. Write for particulars to day. 
She WARREN COo., Mfrs., 192 Orleans St., Chicago, II) 


C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 


Pres. aud Treas. Vice Pres. and Sec’y to assure customers on that point. Some knitters 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. | 


refused to lower the grade of their garment and re 
THE Ss. BLAISDELL, JR., co., fused to accept orders except at an advance. In 
COTTON, EXPER , 


PERUVIAN some instances it seemed as if they would secure 
American long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill ‘rs » large ‘ rere id | 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. no orders and some large plants were idle, but th: 


CHICOPEE, MASS. wisdom of the move was proved later when the 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills mills which were idle started up and are running 
You Save Enough Insurance | day and night to get out garments at satisfactory 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


80 it costs you NOTHIN 5 . . . 1 
CANWA-CHMAN'S CLOCK Pully approved old prices, but how this can be done is not in the 

by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories ¢ ; : 

with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete, also Kmployee’s | PrOvince Of the writer to explain. 

Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 


Time System consists of Master Regulato- in office Some spinners say they have made low prices on 
with secondary electric elecks throughout the mill, 


insuring accurate time Send for particulars. yarn and have then had to pay more for cotton 
Pettes & Randall Co..(50 Nassau St..Wew York | which completely upset all calculations. 


It is doubtful if those who secured the govern- 


i. ment contracts came out satisfactorily as the price 
S | B t of cotton advanced before the orders were given. 
O IS, OS on. Some of the wool dealers that operated early paid 
Iz full market prices, but those who waited were able 
to secure the same wool for much less money. 
SUMMER STREET. 


he first cables from Melbourne stated that prices 

Ww were maintained at last year’s level and that Amer 
ANDRE J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. icans were buying freely. Some thread waste is 
selling and also the other wastes that are now on 
the market. The spinners are thankful this year 
if they can hold their own as this has been one 


i of ec orst seasons for ears. ‘oo as bee 
Diamond Tapes, Webbing { the worst ns for years. Wool has been 


high and buyers were unwilling to pay living 


Stay Bindings and Bindings. | prices 


prices. It is said that some knitters are selling at 


HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH, 


Manufacturers of 


COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA _ Spinners are looking forward to a business in 


Rver’s Stati P.&RER the future which will again set all machinery in 
yer’s Station, P. . R. R. , 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham, motion. 


TOUSSAH SILLS WASTE 


Cotton, Wool, Flax and Jute Waste. Worsted, Woolen and Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Worsted, Mohair, Camels Hair, Silk, Flax and Ramie Noils. Garnetted, Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Silk Stocks. 


JAMES E. DALY, Textile Fibres and Yarns, 


72 Leonard Street Room 406, Textile Building NEW YORK 


SPUN SILK,) yarns H. de VEER, TUSSAH WASTE, 


SCHAPPE, }2 | 200 West Broadway, | sik NOILS 
’ | Stock. (Wool Exchange Building, ) . 
TUSSAH ) NEW YORK. DOUPPION. 





RAG AND SHODDY 


901 1902 


MARKET 


_1905 





White Yarn Sh« vay 
Best All Woe 





AUG. | SEPT. | OCT. | N 
Sook. ati 











| 
+ 
| 
| 


{ Blood Wool 











CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


There are some signs of an improvement in the 


rag and shoddy market. In spite of the long con 


tinued dullness rags have remained in remarkably 


small supply and buyers have 


market. The 
has encouraged the 


found it by no 
means a buyers’ improved demand 
dealers, who are now looking 
forward to a change that will give them a share 


in the prosperity which all other branches of the 


textile industry are enjoying. 


As yet orders are given sparingly as the mills 
and shoddy 
tiously. The 


is partly responsible for the 


manufacturers are proceeding cau 


approach of the heavy weight season 
but the 


consumer with low 


improvement, 
necessity of providing the 
priced woolen clothing is a more influential factor. 
The demand for worsted effects continues, but the 
fact that the 


is not finding cotton worsteds wholly 


high price of wool, and the consumer 


satiefactory 
are leading retail clothing manufac- 
turer and cloth maker to turn to the 
finish. If high 


is now seems probable, it seems as if rags 


consumer, 


cheviot and 


cassimere prices for wool con- 


tinue, 


and shoddy soon have 


We quote as follows: 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best, fine 
White knit, No. 2 
Light yarn, extra fine 
New pure indigo blue 


must their day 


Fine light, all wool, ; 

Medium light, all wool, No. 1 

Medium light, all wool, No. 2 ............ 
Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 


andar ee 


RAGS AND NOIL. 


Red knit stock, strictly all wool 
Red flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
No. 1 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2. 
WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors, all colors Se 

Ce TES COE iia bok 54s oceans 

Browns 

Blacks ; spRaan acai are hie RN 

Fine blues, plain 

Fine dark PPG bekie ort ea RUE ele nike 12-13 

PROC UNE oom vce hee hada ed eee 
W orsteds. 


. 15-18 


.10-II 
13-14 
12-13 
84-90% 


New black 
New blue 


New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels 
Light blue flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Fine worsteds, new bl ack 
Old plaids 
White stockings .. 
White hood stock .. 
Clear hoods 
Red stockings 
slue stockings Ss ; 
Fancy aaene. No. 1 
Gray stocking 
Black stocki ngs See epesttin sis 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit 
Light gray knit . 
New light fancis 
New fancies 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton an Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CoTTOnN YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills fo: 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. | 


Sheppers« m’s Cx de, 1878. 


SHODDY 


Carbonized Stock 


FLOCKS 


Cable Address **Charles.”’ 


WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 


a Specialty. 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., YpXC7ACTURERS | 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 
New York Office. 


\4@ DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. | 


oooes 
Through Sleeping Car 
Service 


TO THE PRINCIPAL 


Adirondack 


Mountain 
Resorts 


Pullman Sleeper leaves Boston 3.32 p.m. daily ex- 
cept Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New York 
Central, for Lake Placid and intermediate points ; 
stop 20 minutes at Springfleld for supper, with early 
morning buffet service on train; due Childwold, 5.55 
a.m.; Tupper Lake, 6.10; Saranac Inn, 6.45; Sar- 
anac Lake, 7.40; and Lake Placid, 8.10 a.m, Close 
connection for the Northern Adirondacks. 

Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 8.05 p.m. 
daily except Saturday; due Boston 10,30 next morn- 
ing; Dining Car Springfield to Boston serving break- 
fast. 

For additional train service, or illustrated literature 
descriptive of the Adirondacks, call on or address 
R. M. Harris, 366 Washington St., Boston. 





A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


Light, fine 
Light, coarse 
Fine, dark .. 
Coarse, dark 
Blue 
3lue—seamed 
Black—seamed 
New black 
Small 

Bunting 


Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black, and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 

Gig, fine, all wool 

No. 1 black, all wool cut 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 
No. 1 Cop 
Oe ID Sirs a cviacnctaiyee a tiirdgudee Rieae eee 
en ee As SOL a, de Re ki 
No. 1 Oily Card 
No. 2 Oily Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 
No. 2 Linters 
White Clips 
Colored Clips 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 
EE IIIS Sox cine O56 5. Ss io ya eo bared 2.60-4.05 
Citric, domestic 38-38% 
MME  Yigt hla cuit se pesion th deve ks gna boca ae 
Sulphuric. 60 deg., 100 Ibs. 1.10-1.30 
SE, SE hone daca d as os.an 56%an 1.50-1.60 
Tartaric crystals 


M:scellaneous Chemicals. 

Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ............ 2.35-2.40 
Alum, lump 

ground 

powdered 
Ma HRT: BH GHEE didciis iecncwesisiind 30-4 
POADECTIG, BBL, BIOS odie cecisiscesnccvecn Oe 
BNO, HEL: waiiiencauiiewuiaebedeavets cannes 7%4-8 
3rimstone, crude, foreign ton ......... 22.25-22.75 
Copperas 57%4-62% 
Cream tartar, crystals 231%4-23% 
Fuller’s earth, lump, 100 Ibs. ................ 80-85 

powdered 
SN CAI cre aba ari oe cen oS A 
Potesn, chiotate, crystals... is .scdecces 

powdered 

I irs iain os xo SU ane cee seas 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent 

high test 
Soda, bicarbonate, English 

American 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. ...... 1.85-1.90 








ROPE AND CORDAGE 








WORKS OF PLYMOUTH CORDAGE Co., NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS., U.S. A. 










“Plymouth” 
Transmission Rope ; 


The question of rope drives should have the consider- 






ation of the manager of every plant that uses any con- i 


siderable amount of power. 






The use of a well planned drive of this kind means 


2 





ease and economy in transmitting large amounts of power, 





pry 





with practically no restriction as to distance or direction. 





It also means assurance of safety from fly-wheel breakages 





a ae 
a ex 





caused by the breaking of the main belt. It secures the 





advantages of quietness and absence from electrical dis- 





turbance, absence of slip and steadiness of running, not to 






be had in a belt driven plant. 







It should be borne in mind at the same time that the 


many advantages of the rope drive are secured at a cost 





both of installation and maintenance, lower than that of 





any other system. 






Our booklet on ** Rope Drives” 
Sully. Shall we send you a copy. . 






covers the subject 





Plymouth Cordage Co., 


38? Court Street, 






North Plymouth, Mass. 





224 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. 


38 Murray Street, New York. 


PORCELAIN, ENAMELED GUIDES AND GLASS FOR 
TEATILE HACHINER. 


Sal. English 


I I a te tie ah at arabes 


Sulphate, alumina 
Vitriol, blue 


Dyestuffs. 
Acetate of soda ..... 


Acid, picric, best crystals Sdbonvivensemeeee 
tannic, commercial ............ 


Albumen, egg 


Rn a te 


Alizarine, red 
Aniline oil 

salt crystals ; 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. 


Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. .... 


45 per cent 


Bichromate of potash, Seana 5) oc vac 


Catalogue on asdaaiuad 


87! 5-90 

. 60-70 
go-13%4 
5-35-5534 


- 4%- “ 


. 22-28 
- 35-37 


50-70 


. 15%4-16% 
10-104 


134-14 
1Oo 
oY 


84-8% 


ICCONNENE OE SOG cis 5. cide esas sowie. 


Lisulphate of soda 
a ee 
a 


Dextrine, imported potato 


Divi-divi ton 

Flavine 

Fustic, stick, ton 
young root 

Gambie1 


Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. 


Indigo, Bengal, low — 


medium ..... 
high grade 
PEE 6 nn oc0es 
Gautemala 
Manila 

Madras 


DR i etic cin n mabe 


Indigotine 

Logwood, stick, ton 
roots 

Madder, Dutch a 

Muriate of tin, 36 degrees | 
52 degrees 

Nitrate of iron, commercial 

PORE, TE FETE os 6 saws givive dine ceecentnes 

Persian berries ..... - 

Phosphate of soda ............000. ee eeeee 

Prussiate of potash, yellow 

Quercitron, ton 

Starch, corn, pearl, bbls. ............. 
oe a oe oe 
OE 5.5: d68 oe be wee saw.onan er 7 
NR eae eh eee 

Stannate of soda 

Sumac, Sicily, No. 1 
Sicily, No. 2, ton 

Tapioca flour .... 

Tin crystals 

Tumeric, Madras 

Zine dust .. 


Pennsylvania, Plymouth. Contract has been let 


for erection of another knitting mill at this place. 


NICETOWN MBG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


BEFORE CLOSINC CONTRACTS FOR 


STARCH, GUMS, 


DEXTRINE 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND SAMPLES TO 


STANDARD STARCH COMPANY, 


439 


WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 





DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CoO. 


Dyers and Finishers 
YorK, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and He nriettas. Panamas 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings. Also Suitings ar id Cloaki P 
Specialty in the denen. of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all hig 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Sinloee ind Lastings, ; 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


Established 12¢1 MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


Peter B. McManus, Peter B. Mc — Edw. J. ee 
Prest. and Treas. Asst. T BALTIMORE, MD. 


QUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 
Direct, Sulphur and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 
on Merino Yarn. Fast Miliing and Alizarine Colors on Wool, 
TUBING—Universal and Foster—CONING. 


Prompt and Careful Attention Given to All Orders. 


ae pe ey @ l] 
DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS BS Pri | I * 


Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. DO YOU WANT 


HOME sin ant DYE en Ine. "tae 


Bleachers anc 


Pawtucket Dyeing “Sy: Quick Service ? 


ad Bleaching Co. cotton aise Te ae 
Besides saving freight you do away with 
YARNS and the annoyance of long waiting to which 


off ith Blodgett & Orswell 
Co., Manufacturers of Glazed STOCKINET you are subjected when you send your 


Yarns, goods east. We guarantee work on 24-48 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. hours’ notice, Ship usa bale for trial, or 


SE eae eee ee write for details. 
THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk we ove 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES COTTON YARN 
i : : = SERIZED COTTON 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Phila ee eee 
Jasp delphia. KNIT GOODS 
pe Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. CE i, OE, 2 
f Peerless i 
yers o eerless Black on Artificial Silk. In Fast Black and Colors. 
Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider 
THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY Western Textile Fibre Co., 


Bleachers of Cotton Goods Root and LaSalle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods (Largest Bleachery and Dye House West of 


Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphla, Pa, ae ae 
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The WM. Hi. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


MER ERizZzERSsS AND DYVYERS. 


How Busts Otiees Ontario and ren 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspo- aence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
licite.Ll. 


Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


Bo zou Tae 6 JOEIN 6F.. DAYVILOUN 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 


cesults ond quate pricas. 2560-62-64 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF CoTrron WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye W<« 


Oxford and Worth Sts , Weankte a. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


e are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS,. Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
EsPEcCIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS Pe EACHED AND DYED een on cones) 
NE WINDING FOR THE TRADE 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and ‘Oye Works, samuec ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers 2na’sucin.in Fast covons. von BLeacaine 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, RFR. I. 












DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER . . . «(to ight and. Washing. 
“J 














PYROGEN INDIGO. . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 









Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, id NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


Sole AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basie, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @©@ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INDIGO VAT M L B I for Wool 
INDIGO VAT ML B I 20% 
INDIGO VAT M L B It 25%, or Cotton 


By the use of these vats, the dyeing of indigo upon wool and cotton becomes as 
simple as dyeing with acid wool colors or direct dyeing cotton colors and the results 
are considerably cheaper than those produced by ordinary dyeing methods. 

Samples and information furnished upon application. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I Chicago, III. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @® LANE, 


ee BASU ACTURERS——.._ 

ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL | OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS || BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 

OLEINE | SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


IMPORTERS OF 


ILINE COLORS 


DYESTUFFS. 


ALIZARINE, AN 


AND 


Textile, Laundry and BOSTON, MASS. 
renee Sole Agents for the 


io) SOAPS = treveey smanc 
Fv... Sulphide of Sodium 


COHOES, N. Y. Purest and Best Made. 
ith the Sulphur Colors, 
Ali Soaps Guaranteed Pure and Unadulterated. RESTS WO eee P 
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Berlin Aniline TS winses, Weapneeen, Odie 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


| | 
d 
SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur UA ili d Ali 
‘Weowes, Suter Giiee, Sees nl ine an izarine 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors | ( ‘Q ! ORS 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


CEICY ANILINE & EXTRACT COMPANY 


6S BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago Toronto 


ANILINE COLORS, ECLIPSE SULPHUR COLORS 


Dyewood and Sumac Extracts, Fast Print Colors and Specialties 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and ‘ Selects” ‘without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, piices and all’information 


f , 
oe E. M. HAEDRICH, 
601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., oe Philadelphia. 


1 


ee etn 


— 4 THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 
| 


Mero.) 11 a MANUFACTURERS OF 
1k 2 SB eR Ss oO DD A 
mT / . : 640, 642, 644, 646 CARR ST., Pinginnat: Chi 
; ~~ tare Main Office and Works, ® $42, 48, 66 CARE ST. Cincinnati, Ghio, 
: Soda Ash in all Commercial Tests. 
Caustic Soda, All Tests in Iron Drums in Solid Form and Ground in 
Barrels and Kegs’ 
| | ee Prime Quality Sal Soda Crystals for Wool Soap and Scouring and for 
ae Mercerizing Cotton, Blesching, Dyeing, Etc. Also tor Silk Makers, etc. 
Giaubers Salt. Silicate of Soda. Write for prices, etc. 


** Absolutely Safe and Reliable. Ask 
Your Friends.”’ 


TOWERS] Hillish Woolen Finish 


OF RED GULF CYPRESS 
may be had 


Ot ted. at Went Gives weight, body, strength, firm- 
Of Wood and Iron, ness and a fine feel to all woolen 


All Strong and Good. 


T : > a > ~ 
First cost is the determining factor in your goods. \ rite for sam ple, — send y 
choice. For full particulars read our cata 


logue. a piece of your goods to be treated. 
WwW. E. CALDWELL Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky, Ree B. FORTIN ER, 


| 36-36's Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mil ATLANTIC AVE. ALIZARINE GREEN 

BOSTON 

MASS ———1Importers and [Maaufactarers of ANILINE and 
ALIZARINE COLORS 


OXALIC ACID EXTRACTS and 


CHEMICALS 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


case 


Gasseila 
OO age af) 2 es 
“<A aAteCot-b ee 


ep [QQ 
eal oy) 


A A CA A AE a 


ee, ia | 


—— 


“ 


a en 


V ~wY ORK 
ST ON 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, temo mes.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SO 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, ~* 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St.; N. Y. 


Coal Tar Benzols and Naphthas 


FOR CLEANING SILKS AND WOOLENS. 


A powerful solvent leaving no stain or odor. Samples and prices on application. 
I s I 


BARRETT /S1FG. CO., Chemical Dept, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COPPER Singe Plates Printing Rollers 
and Sheets Kena li 


Singe Plates and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. Second to None in Quality and Finish. 


Our Guarantee: ROME METAL CO., Rome, N.Y. 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


“CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


TANKS I mm TANKS 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 


Boston, Apalachicola, 
Mass. Florida. 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





e BRANCHES: 
139 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e 1S O O. ' 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


88 Park Place, NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON — PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


The “Anti-Pluvius” Skylight 


Permanently impervious against rain, snow, 
sleet or dust, without putty orcement. Bridge 
arrangement for walking on the skylight 
without contact with or pressure on the glass. 
The best construction on the market. Scien- 
tific principle, strong, durable, reasonable cost. 


Manufactured and Erected by 


- 
. Steel Supporting Bar |F. CopperSheetCap _ 
: Maiableiontndgs [o: cli taetoomr! THE G. DROUVE CO. 
. . J. ho walking on 
; ae BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Manufacturers and Erectors of the 
LOVELL WINDOW OPERATING DEVICE 
AND SHEET METAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
Ycountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC MACHINERY 


ON THE 


COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, imexpensive. Leaves 
arn in ein condition. 


ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenhoim Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 
and prenomnced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Works at Braddock, P. 0. Address. Cedar Brook, Camden County, W. J. 










DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 






“ALLIGATOR BRAND” 


.LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


HS. VIA Wan Vil black st 


So. Second St., Phila., Pa. An Improved Sulphur Black. 
70. *KIby St., Bos ton, Mass. 


Aniline Colors and Dye Extracts, THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FAST GREENS 





MARK 












(Equal to Sumac) 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


a Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 

Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 

EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 





Siarch, Dexiring, Gu aa Glog, *T=''sscemcr me °°" § 
ROCK MAPLE ROLLLOGS MAPLE Locs- || 
For BLEACHINC, DYEINC FOR ROLLERS ' 

All See adit ioe oe in HARDWOO D LU NM BER Al | 
Gsenee &. HARTWELL, - Northville, N. Y. E.L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. i! 


















Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


mo Cedar Vats ai Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


| t 

a_i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 7 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 2 


A" | 
Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. p / My r 
Hours from 12 to 1. = a —— 


BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


> GIRGULOR RIB KNITTING MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, eic. 


Cs 


i 
4 
a 
a 
= 


vi 
« 


— 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. * HOSIERY RIBBER. a 
ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 













Soest BE. 


rN 
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FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


TWO LEADING MANUFACTURERS. 








a 


I 
ne 


= 
SA ST Wake oe AN eee 


Schubert & Salzer Seyfert & Donner 


Spring Needle) (Lateh Needle) 











For manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery For manufacturing sweaters, blouses, cardi- 
and underwear, in cotton, lisle or silk inall | gan jackets, shaker articles, etc., by hand 


gauges from 14 to 30 needles to the inch. or on full automatic power machines. 





A 


=" 
Pre 00000 


D 


ME 


or 


i] 








This cut represents a Seyfert & Donner full automatic power machine with three 
INDEPENDENT heads, with chain drive. This machine has four automatic thread 
carriers, by which three-colored articles can be made, leaving one carrier for the dividing 
thread, automatic lock, racking arrangement for whole or half revolutions and electric 


stop motion. Each head on this stand can have needle beds of different width and guage. 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NYEQTREDGK 0, 1 You Want 


. 1 nia! Largest Production 
Circular lb Knitting - For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : | fo (ieo. D. Mayo 
Correct Construction. Excellence ma e 
and Durability. b Machine Co., 


Laconia, N. H. 


Write 


Latest 
Simplest 
Best 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS e 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION rt AYO S 
NEXCELLED ° ° 
oneeguemeniones New Full Automatic Knitter. 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 


2 4 =) A. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
606 Arch St 9 PHILADEL HIA, P ' KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


CUT 


ASAVA CMLL CHUAN EVEL aT EAMETS 0 AAU 


Friedberger-Haron 


Mig. Co.’ 


Braids «« Laces 


The recognized 


VADUPARSURBLEDEAN TANIA TAU T 


NW 


Standard Finish 


for 


Trimming Ladies’ 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


‘ 
‘ 


AVAVATAUY 


sae 


AMI ALd che B IRs Aim be UE ETE 
RU AACR TA 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


P. O. Address, Logan Station. 


tee A hs mo dhes a 


i 
wast!) 


AY MTN ATITUIDUSEOADNATDTLELDUFTPUADAS UDELL MULL AbSD. 
q ; ff ese ngaginas 


‘aaah AVAAVADERASAASVA ANTS ESTED ENN LN TA WDE 


AANANARAAUARSAALAANUANYN ADDIE 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


500 Payne bobbins. 33 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 
1 Payne 12 spindle skein winder. 100 Brooks welters. 
1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 4 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
20 Scott & Williams § aut. knitters, 176 needles. | 98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
35 Jenckes [nvincible 176 n. machines. 40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., ? all sizes, cuts and makes. 
15 Hollow Plates. § 4 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. Cyclone dryer 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). Typewriters. 
14 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
2U0 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 30-inch ventilating fans. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. Small Water Motor. 
24 Standard B machines, 200 and 160 n. Small Steam Pump. 
50 Union Special machines, various styles Small Belt Pump. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 15 Rudolph Seaming Machines. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 10 Steam Radiators, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 
APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 





KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! | 


“OVERLOCK” MACHINE 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 


Patent twice upheld by U. 8S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw kdges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapwayr, cor. Bonp STREET, 
: NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Business Established 


in 1859 LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 





THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


ee a MAX NYDECC ER 260 W. Broadway 


NEW YORK 


SPECIAL, MACHINES 
FOR AN Y ARTICLUE THAT IS KNIT 
GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatic Power Machines. 
Most productive and best machines for Sweaters, Jackets, 
Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, Sporting Goods in 
Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large 
stock on hand. Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


Built by H. ALBAN LUDWIG, Chemnitz, for automatic pro- 
duction of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine Half Hose, Ladies’ 
Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, large production, All 
gauges and any number of sections, from 2 to 4, 


FRENCH FRAMES 


©. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (Open work) Fabrics, ete. 


RASHEL MACHINES 

For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk 
SPOOLERS, Paraffiners, Finishing Machines, for the knitting business. 
SPECIAL OVERSEAMERS, “‘Julius Hohler’’ 


Indispensable for Full Fashioned Articles, Sweaters, Hosiery, Gloves, Sporting Goods. Loopers, self-cutting and 
cleaning. 


, wool, cotton, 


Largest StocK in NEEDLES 


For Knitting Machines. Best IMPORTED quality. All parts, accessories, etc , delivered immediately from stock. 


Samples, Special Offers, Prices, ete., upon application. 
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The Invincible 


“The KNITTER that KNITS” 








THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY 
TO OPERATE. 


E. JENCKES MFd. CoO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


Southern Representative. 1ot North Sixth St. 





Alan Furnished for Bench. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
The Merrow sx." 

Scallop Stitch Machines 
are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 










USE STYLE 17 or 22 
for Bed Blankets and 
STYLE 18 
for Horse Blankets. 





STYLE 35 B SHELL 
MACHINE 

For Neeks and Fronts 

of Rib Goods, pro- 

duces the most showy, 

substantial finish. 






























Send for Catalogue 
and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Kniekerboceker Building, 
Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. HARTFORD, CONN. 346 Broadway, New York 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


—~—.. +-—« Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other 
with CHAIN for pattern mechan. 
ism, to meet the various tastes 
of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by 
leading hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well. 
known essentials demanded of 
first-class knitting machines. 

With these two machines we 
can supply all manufacturers’ 
possible wants in the best pos 
sible manner. 

Write us for further particulars 
and prices. 

We also makce all kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. Many lead- 
ing manufacturers use our 
needles and say they are the 
be: ,on the market. Send usa 
trial order, 


Knitting . Machine 
and Needle Co., 


FRANKLIN FALLS, N.H. 
th 33 , i 
HEMPHILL Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker “ACME” 


Bldg., Cor, 6th & Arch Sts, a 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnincton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 





CIRCULAR KNITTING UAGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS -F THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS i 
and LOOPERS. d ™ es eae 


Pua uy Lam. 
6a eh 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Suilders of the 
improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers, for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin, 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reei Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


WORKS: CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. Established 1851. 


G HILSCHER 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear Machine Builder 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


iat ie ( Cs a - ; 


: 
— 


Sahin 
: ; 3 
eee al 


SPECIALTIES: 
COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 courses 


‘Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Fair, Paris, 1900, cofTON SYSTEM, for horizontal stripes up to 6 colors, 


Scotch plaids and vertical stripes, lace through the nar- 
rowing, split, ete., etc. 
a = a + ‘ COTTON SYSTEM, wedge heel; this machine manufac- 
for highest improvement in the mechanism tures entire full-fashioned ladies hose or half hose and 
yf ‘ rYo ing _f i > ie dispenses with the foot machine. 
of manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery, COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new machine 
solidity and perfect workmanship in con- knits the entire hose or half hose complete down to the 
structionand superiority of fabric produced.” toe, it makes French heels and French feet. 
a RIB MACHINES: Cotton System, with and without nar- 
rowing 
RIB MACHINES: Hilscher System, high construction, 


Machines ean be seen in operation at above address. 
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— Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


Fer High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Etc. 

in latest plain and celored patterns. 
Le Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to opere 
pac : b\ ie ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mare 

, ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 


Ask for samples and full particulars, State gaugeand size yon need, 


CLAES & FLENTJE ‘ithaven, Th 
| Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 


and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
; and power machines can be seen wofking. 
































LEWIS JONES Lakeport, 
60%; and Media Streets, .. . PHILADELPHIA. CRANE MFC.C s NH. 


) GAS ENGINES Srecun EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular 


or country 


BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE KNITTING MACHINE. 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


4 Snecialty of Hardened Bladed Bur Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets 





The New Improved 


CRANE MFG. CO. fgg '°/,s Automat 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS KNITTER 


Has no equal for simplicity 
Lakeport, N. H. 


and durability. It is the 
Mauufacturers of 


only Knitter on the mar- 
ket that gives manufac- 

Knitting 

Machinery, 


turers full value for their 
INCLUDING 


money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 

Pepper's Flat Ribbed 

Cuff Machines, 


patented, no royalty to pay; 
built in sizes 
from 214" up 

Automatic Welt and Loose Course 

Machines for Stock Tops. New 

Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 





















to 6''; from 42 
up to 220 need- 
les in 334" ma- 
chine. Knits 
men’s, ladies’ 
Course and Striping (Automatic), Ww ith sae 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose : single belt. E 
Legs, Wristers, etc. ney werd 

| tension in hee 

Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, oq toe. Send for gelecs @ud penticulars te 

ALL KINDS OF 


and children’s 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


hose, plain or 
Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 
é’ For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs ; . 


ribbed. Runs 
d 
Lege!ns. Correspondence Solicited. HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The TLAWB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Originai and Still the Best. 


Most widely used; being operated in every i" ‘ . 
sivilized country in the world. For ~ = ) 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue, U4 1 <9 

CIRCULAR MACHINES, me sho a . 

> & . S J 

RIB TOP and Cun?) Lem 

SEAMING MACHINES. Bae ST ‘ak iam 
LAMB KNITTING ‘ 

MACHINE COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


3. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION SPECIAL 
cece $iNOle “Interfock’” Machine 


(TRADE MARK) 


Overedge Seaming lf pe Sie Edge-Finishing 
and 4 CRB aa: Tyr am and 


Hemming. Ornamenting 


; e Fabrics 
Two or Three o = 


re ei of 
Thread Stitch. 2 i) Every Kind 


BY INCREASING PRODUCTION OF OPERATORS, THESE 
MACHINES REDUCE COST. EXPENDITURE FOR UNION 
SPECIALS ALWAYS MEANS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 
47 Leonard Street, New York 
g Andrews Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago 578 Mission St., San Francisco 
731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
96 South Street, Boston 1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 
2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


127 Bread Street, - - - - - - PHILADELPHIA. 























AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 
= This machine irons an¢ presses ribbed and flat under- 


wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 3 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal, 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., Z ” NSS ee 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, iste 
PHILADELPHIA. 















te 
a caer 









Drying Hosiery 







Boards 







F OMS, 





«,, Old-21 TAYLOR 51 


7 ie C 
ng Ube: sf PEARSON KENSINGTON ae 
ao 








Sse eNO OSHS 


We Know How 


TO BUILD HOSIERY MACHINERY 


That’s Why There Are 
More Standards 


in use than 
any other 
make. 


Have you seen 
the new Standard F ? 


from 30% to 50% 
more goods than 
any other machine 
on the market. 


Hosiery manufac- 
turers are invited to 
inspect it in our 
show rooms. 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED? 





STANDARD MACHINE CoO., 
508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia. 





KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the-roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10" to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 





It will produce 
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A FAIR PROPOSITION . 


If wanting to purchase 
Ribbers, you can try a 


RUTH RIBBER ana 
STOP MOTION 


before buying to satisfy yourself that they are all 
right. Our STOP MOTION is a decided improve- 
ment over all others. No cutting of yarn, easy to 
thread. Stops from any imperfection in yarn. The 
movement of one lever releases brake and corrects 
yarn guide, when stop is caused by knot you have 
but one hook to thread. Very positive in its action. 





Our RIBBER is high speed, durable, simple and 
easy to operate, with largest production; single or 
double feed, plain or fancy stitch for half hose and 


misses goods. Large loose-course, good round welt, 


double knee, sleeves or cuffs. Knits wool or cotton 


yarn, fine or course guage. Hardened cylinders and 
dials for any make of machine. Best Workmanship. 
All products guaranteed. Canattach STOP MOTION 
to any style machine. 


Write to-day for price lists. 


RUTH MACHINE CO.., York, Pa. 


G. W. Ruth, Manager. 


Address Box ‘‘N.”’ 
































ae 


Weak ae 


BREE. 





Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 


e» 
” 


WRITE TO 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 
GREATEST 
PRODUCING 
AND MOST 
PERFECT 


SPRING 
NEEDLE 
KNITTING 
MACHINE 





Manufactured t by 


ROBERT W. CORMLY & CO., 
TROY, N. Y. 


Thirty-five years’ practical experience. 
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em IN THE 
—_ WORLD 
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“NATIONAL” 
+ FINEST GAUGE 


BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 











Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


| | ee YF 


Ld ers a ai. Also 
18 Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Compiled by TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. (Twenty-second year of publication.) 


This Directory contains a most complete report of the knitting mills, giving names of officers, class of 
em made, number of knitting machines, nnmber employed, how the goods are sold, names of buyers, 

ind of yarn bought, whether dye or finish. 

In dry goods section is a full list of manufacturers’ selling agents and commission merchants handling 
knit goods, giving the names of the mills for which they sell and the man in charge of the knit goods 
department. 

There are also complete lists of jobbers, department stores and large retail estalishments buying knit goods. 

The book is of convenient size for the pocket, well printed and handsomely bound. 


PRICE, $1.00 
LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY, 299 Dvevonshire St., Boston 


123 Liberty Street, New York. 425 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 










MILL EQUIPMENT 


Our Best Wishes 


fora 


Merry Christmas 


anda 


Prosperous Rew Year 


will be realized by you many times over if you start the New 
Year by donating to your factory on Christmas day one or more 
of our Electric Cloth Cutting Machines. 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
41 and 43 East Eagle St., BUFFALO,N.Y. 
Offices: — New York, 107 Walker St. Chicago, 245 Jackson 
Boulevard, Baltimore, 305 W. Fayette St. 


Machines 


Best Knitting 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
FOR HAND AND POWER DRIVING. 


High 
Speed, 
Excellent 
Work- 
manship. 


Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines, 
Everywhere in work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Muhithausen, Thur, Germany. 


Agents for the East: Ainslie Knitting Machine C nslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. . : ta og 


Agents for the West: L ogan Knitting Factory, Logan, Utah 


HOsIiERY AND MITTE™N 


DRYING FORMS. 
BEST MATERIAL. LOWEST PRICES. 
Our guarantee goes with every board. Its Good. 

Write us for OUR Prices 


THE WISCONSIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Two Rivers, Wis., U.S. A. 





BAND PAPERS 


FOR 


HOSIERY, SHIRTS AND 
ALL PURPOSES WHERE 
A WHITE, TINTED OR 
BLACK BAND IS USED. 


If you want fine quality at the 
same cost specify our paper to 
your printer. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


|} Knitting 
ay Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib- Top [achines for 
making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders. 
Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, 
Burr Wheels, 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


E uropean Representatives. 
MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd, 
Nottingham, England. 


_— ontatives : 


J. SIBBALD, 757 River St. 
G. H. ROGERS, 509 Cc linton St., 


» Troy, N. ¥. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best noatory Needles in the 
market. 


Manufactured by 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest ienalouirass of Machine Needles in the 


Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 


Patent ag tg Rivet. 


Ag 
c. B. Barker & Co., Lia® “V2 Ww. 15th St., New York. 
go ee Supplies 3 Co dls “— h St, Phila. 
©. Shawl, 33 2d § St., San Francis 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a tae 
ity of Mexico, Mexic 


Longer Wear. 


a San ? rancisco No. 9, 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufsoturers of all kinds of 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N.8. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. WY. 


ORION TREAT, 


UFACTURER O 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 


NEEDLES 


(Patented May €, 180-) 


42 Work Guaranteed, | MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


The Continental 


| Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE (« 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PAGE NEEDLE! COoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
2 ae EE FALLS, MASS. 


. E. Woodhead, ie , Lwenty- second Street, Chic 
Dav a 2 Hearne Mfg. (‘o., 12 Wooster Stre et, New York. 
Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


‘o, Til. 
ames 


».,and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ? - 


NEW YORK. 





797] MILL EQUIPMENT 

AMERICAN OVERSTITCH | quay 

WECHANIGALLY eres a SCIENTIFICALLY | Bb Tiere 9 FAN 
PERFECT ve 


CrEwaree MECHANICAL HEATING,VENTILATING 
ANDDRYING, MEGHANIGALORAFT 


Unequalled for finishing Sweaters in One Operation. Sewing 
in Sleeves with Loops on. For Knit Gloves, etc. 


SAVES TIME — TROUBLE —LABOR 


CHARLES H. BRIDOUX 
18-30 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit er Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of th: 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. MASSACHUSETIS 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, FAN COMPANY; 
Bi Be Onn WORD & SON, aif. 862020: Not MASS: 
ee eet 


NASHUA, N. FI. : sex 
Established 1868. 


ALL KINDS OF BUTTONS 
Fine Specialties for Fancy Knitting Trade. 


WRITE US FOR UP TO DATE SAMPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL BUTTON CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 826-828 BROADWAY. 


Walter & Co., Limited. 


Muhihausen ‘/Thur, Cermany. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 


OF - 


KNITTING AND WINDING MACHINES 


for hand and power driving, of best 
quality and perfect construction. 


SPECIALTY: JACQUARD MACHINES 


for hand and power driving for 
manufacturing of sweaters and 
every possi le fancy article of that 
nature. 


Price Lists AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION, 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc. 





inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhausters. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 

This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
kandling. fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 

This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., 2cc'wor:s? Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


MM! RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
Mil] ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 


On Etorizontal or Wertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


The higher the SPEED of a GENERATOR 
the LOWER its COST. We can SAVE 
YOU MONEY if you will use the SAMSON 
to drive the generator because there is not 
another turbine built that will attain as quick 
a SPEED when operating under the same 
conditions. Write Dept. A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


= 














‘MILL EQUIPMENT 





100% 


ee 
ON INVESTMENT 


Doesn’t sound reasonable in connection with a 
piece of machinery, but the annual saving in 
cost of operating our TYPE A Engines over 
others of similar rating, figures out that way. 
Isn’t your curiosity sufficiently aroused to 
prompt you to ask for Circular No. 185R ex- 








see YORK 


CHICAGO 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 










Pe THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR | 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsiol, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
ma wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 

and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
opened and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 
patented. Beware of a 
SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 


PERFORATED 
COPPER 


Dyeing of Raw Cotton. 
Duster Screens, Picker Screeus. 


Factory and Office: 
GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


Water Wheel Governors 


For TEXTILE MILLS 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Replogie Covernor 


Write for Catalogue T. 





Works 


AKRON, OHIO. 


plaining this? 





A. J. BECKLEY | 


For Wool Scouring, Renser Boxes, | 


| 


Perforated Screens of all kinds, 


All facts—no fancy theories. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ATLANTA LONDON 


7 Gots nr 


OF AMERICA 
MARQUETTE BLOG, 
WERE ay 





alk MIcCORMICK TURBINES 





4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 


Write for Catalogue if contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth, 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


IRON BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CoO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 
Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 
We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., ‘**Scmcrsce strcots, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 











To Textile Manufacturers 


We show below the three 
next closing dates of 


Che Butterick Trio 


February Issue, Forms close December 10th 
March Issue, . Forms close January 10th 
April Issue . . Forms close February 10th 


Each of these Numbers will have a circulation in excess of 


1500,000 Copies 


and every copy will go into a home. If you want to reach 
not less than 


7,500,000 Readers 


simultaneously in every State in the Union, advertise in 
The Butterick Trio. This one field is large enough to bring 
success to any advertising proposition. 


RALPH TILTON, Manager of Advertising 
ButtericK Building, New York 


W. H. BLACH, Western Advertising Manager, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 





a ___ 
THE NEW FOSTER WINDER gem 


OPEN WIND from start to finish of cone. 
No press-offs from knots, no flattening of yarn. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn. 
for knitting purposes. 


TUBE WINDERS, SKEIN WINDERS, DOUBLERS, 
FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUFFALO STEAM PUMPS THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE Co. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhibi- 
Pu tion and Samples 


Buffalo Underwriter Fire mp Aa j 2 re - 
a te Napped at North An- 
FIRE PROTECTION on Mee clover, or Williams. | 
VOSS, cee Sag town, Mass., on ap- 
<—_———_—= plication, to any of 
a Buffalo Underwriter Pump OPEL L_D A the following offices: 
« P alo luce! uf i . F s a 5 2 Oo 
Built throughout from new patterns in strict conformity 
to the 1904 specifications. 


When danger threatens an added security is felt by the 
mill or factory owner wh fire fighting system includes 


Davis & Furber Machine Co., 


Builders and Selling Agents, eee North Andover, Mase. 


BUFFA LO STEAM PU MP COMPANY ~ o "acer ae 53 aaedas sedis 
sTIDOT —— , . . reasurer an eneral Manager 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK winasamerows, mate. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE JUST OUT 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


Hion PRESSURE 


VALVES 4s FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick’ Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1382 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





